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How to make the most of a minute 


Why don’t you ask J. Lehmkuhl, President of 
The United States Time Corporation, Amer- 
ica’s leading watchmaker? With a product 
that’s So persistent a reminder of the most 
costly ingredient that goes into any other 
man’s product, he’s an authority on this sub- 
ject. In fact, you can be sure we didn’t get him 
to sit still very long for this picture. Perhaps, 
too, that’s why Mr. Lehmkuhl subscribes to 
Business Week. No other magazine prints so 
much news of business, compacted into mini- 


mum minutes of reading time. When you pub- 
lish “for management only,” urgency is your 
chief editor, and you earn respect as much for 
editing out the non-essentials as for what you 
put on paper. That Business Week is “best 
read” of all general-business magazines con- 
firms this. And its reputation as the “most 
useful” general-business or news magazine 
draws the greatest management readership 
per advertising dollar. A McGraw-Hill Publi- 


cation—Member Audit Bureau of Circulations. 


- BUSINESS 
WEEK 


A McGraw-Hill Pub 


lication 


YOU ADVERTISE IN BUSINESS WEEK WHEN YOU WANT TO INFLUENCE MANAGEMENT MEIN 





Industry's No. 1 Marketplace 


where 12,252 Advertisers now have 
their products ‘Registered’ for continuous 
selection by American Industry 


@ Industry’s No. 1 Marketplace offers you a ever published . . . over 100,000 manufacturers 
sales potential unmatched in buyer-seller traffic, listed within the 10,000 pages of Buying In- 
unequalled in sales producing inquiries . . . formation. 

booming in direct buying action. 

The 50th Annual Edition will exceed any 
previously published, both in comprehensive- 
ness, scope and value to its paid subscribers. 

This edition will constitute the most com- Make sure that YOUR products will have 
plete and detailed summary of U. S. industry front line attention in 


Industry’s No. 1 Marketplace of Buying Action! 


———— eee 


Here users will find it easier than ever before 
to decide which products to buy . . . which 
sources to contact. 


Thomas Publishing Co. 


461 Eighth Avenue © New York 1 


Telephone: OXford 5-0500 
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Here’s the 


SURE 
way to ALL 
of the Big....... 


Via circulation that stems from 
no other source but a 
MARKETABLE editorial product 


THIS is the book that 

is edited for, 100% 

paid for, and read by 

the engineers and con- 

tractors who identifiably 

do heating, piping and air 

conditioning work . . . the ones 

who specify and buy. Singly, or 

in combination, these factors (shown 

above) purchase-control every job in the 

industrial-big building field. Your advertis- 

ing in HEATING, PIPING & AIR CONDITIONING 

meets them face-to-face plus the leading 

wholesalers and OEM’s. Pure circulation. . . 

responsible circulation! Don’t settle for less. Choose 

HP&AC — well worth your advertising dollar because it 

has proved well worth the reader’s dollar. e Highest quality 

100% paid ABC circulation. e Leads in number of editorial 
pages. e Leads by over 2 to 1 in advertising volume. e Has more 
advertisers and is used on an exclusive basis by more advertisers. 
KEENEY PUBLISHING Co., 6 N. Michigan, Chicago 2, Illinois. 
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shop talk 


gp It might seem only natural for 
us to put in a “plug” for the boss, 
but we can assure you that we are 
highly elated over the fact that he 
has decided to add his byline to the 
IM editorial line-up on a monthly 
basis. 

By “the boss” we mean Sid Bern- 
stein, editorial director of Adver- 
tising Publications, Inc. His new 
monthly column—‘Sid Bernstein 
says .. .’—starts on page 61 of this 
issue. You'll find it in the same spot 
—immediately following our basic 
editorial section—each month from 
now on. 

Sid is no stranger to the majority 
of our readers—indeed, the majority 
of American admen. Before becom- 
ing API editorial director, he was 
editor of IM’s sister publication, Ad- 
vertising Age. His weekly editorials 
in Ad Age have long been the con- 
science of American advertising. 

As editorial director of IM since 
1952, he has been the guiding light 
and driving force behind many of 
the improvements which have 
brought IM to its present level of 
respect in the industrial marketing 
and business. publication fields. 
Knowing “the boss” as we do, we 
are convinced that his new monthly 
column on our pages will add a 
provocative touch that will help de- 
velop a greater awareness of the 
problems facing industrial market- 
ers today. 


fey Another item of special inter- 
est in this issue is IM’s lead feature, 
“Imagination: San Francisco Style.” 
We have long been impressed with 
the highly imaginative approach to 
marketing which seems to be par 
for the course in that land of the 
Golden Gate. When NIAA made 
plans for its 1959 conference in San 
Francisco, IM jumped at the chance 
to prepare a round-up of some of 
the more interesting contemporary 


industrial campaigns from the Bay 
Area. 

To get the material for this re- 
port, we sent IM’s San Francisco 
editorial representative, Ken Mac- 
Donald, on a round of industrial ad- 
vertisers, their agencies and other 
creative service organizations. For 
days our mails were loaded with 
interesting bundles of material with 
a San Francisco postmark. From 
these we selected a representative 
sample of material which we believe 
shows the imaginative spirit that 
pervades industrial marketing in the 
area which will host the NIAA con- 
ference in June. 

Coupled with this report are two 
other major feature articles, both 
based on a fresh approach to in- 
dustrial marketing problems by Bay 


Area firms: 


e Page 41... How Price & Rutze- 
beck of Hayward, Cal. uses coffee, 
doughnuts and product demonstra- 
tions to halt a recession-accelerated 
sales skid and boost its profits more 
than 400% without an increase in 


sales cost. 


© Page 44... How Ampex Corp. of 
Redwood City, Cal. has used an 
imaginative, well-integrated sales 
promotion program to maintain its 
leadership in the highly erratic 
magnetic recording industry. 


fey A final suggestion for “must” 
reading is the 17th in the “IM En- 
cyclopedia of Marketing” series, 
which is inserted separately as Part 
II of this issue. It offers a thorough 
analysis of the Marketing Concept 
—how it works, what it is and (per- 
haps more important) what it is not 


Complete table of contents. ..pages 4&5 
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@ Why the Bay Area has its reputation for imagination 
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nstrations. 
Kenneth R. MacDonald 


@ Ampex .. Quality .. Ampex . . Quality .. Ampex . 
—Your Man from Hitchcock High yan ity promotion made this smal] Redwood a 
. .. Editor of Grinding and Finish- er ee eee ee 
ing . . . checking a grinding oper- 
ation for a fact-filled story. First- 
hand facts handled by first-class 
editors ( Morrey, for example, is a 
graduate engineer) make first- 
rate stories that command high 
reader interest. Hitchcock publica- 
tions are built on a foundation of 
top-flight editorial combined with 
qualified circulation—a founda- 
tion on which you can build your 
advertising program with assur- 1eTé Ire the winners f IM’s 2 ist annudi Latoridl 
ance that you are reaching the ee ee ee eee a 
prime buyers in your specific 
market. 
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MACHINE and TOOL DIRECTORY 
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CARBIDE ENGINEERING Glenn W. Graf 

THE PLANT 

HITCHCOCK'S WO@D WORKING if you want useful answers, don’t ask biased questions .... 

WOOD WORKING DIRECTORY M's editorial director take: me pot shots at faulty research meth 

MASS TRANSPORTATION the first of a provocative new IM feature series S. R. Bernstein 
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‘Canned’ mail copy pushes Crown’s cans ..........-+-+- 


This extremely appropriate direct mai! campaign put the promotion in 


side the product. Allen Sommers 


Let’s take a new look at industrial sales psychology ..... - 


Here are seven basic ideas that will help industrial sales manager: 
mers act the way they 
Lee O. Thayer 


and salesmen better understand why their 


10. 


How to use sales promotion to cut selling costs .......... 


You can make industrial selling more efficient by using sales 


Here are 


tion to bridge the gap between advertising 


jo it Keith J. Evans 


practical suggestions on how 


oe eo Se oy ee ee em 
Here are the winners of the 1959 Putman Awards. Individual art 


n the three top winners are listed below 
>» Dewey & Almy uses merchandising to beat the recession 
>» Hard-hitting Mobil Oil campaign wins two awards . 


>» How Graver boosted sales 300% in two years ...... 
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IM Encyclopedia of Marketing 

A Basic Guide to Marketing for 

inserted separately in this issue 
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mpanies. The author is Charles E. St. Thoma: 

ind now head of his own New 

smaller companies need the marketing 

the big ones, and he presents a highly readat 
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Industrial shows 


devoted 100% to 
the multi-million 
dollar abrasives 
market... 


100% devotion to this market as 
sures 100% interest among the 
30,000 users and buyers of abra- 
sives and abrasive equipment. 
Grinding and Finishing is the only 
publication read as the authority 
for abrasive processes in the 
metalworking industry. Circulation 
includes production men, super- 
intendenis, supervisors, grinding 
specialists, master machinists and 
maintenance men ... all men with 
the authority to buy or influence 
the purchase of abrasives and 
equipment. 


IMPORTANT FACTS ABOUT 
GRINDING AND FINISHING 


OVER 30,000 TOTAL MONTHLY 
DISTRIBUTION 


CIRCULATION 98.12% VERIFIED 
BY BPA 


REACHES MORE THAN 22,754 
MANUFACTURING PLANTS 


WRITE TODAY FOR G & F DATA 
FILE 


hitchcock 


PUBLISHING COMPANY 


WHEATON, ILLINOIS + SINCE 1898 
THE PIONEER OF QUALIFIED CIRCULATION 
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Jules Paul Kovacs was made Vice 
President of Technical Sales at Puro- 
latorin 1958, after successively serv- 
ing since 1941 as Chief Engineer, 
Vice President of Engineering, and 
Vice President of Research and De- 
velopment. He has assumed major 
sales responsibilities at a time when 
his company’s filtration products 
serve practically every American in- 
dustry, and have reached sales levels 
400 % above those of tenyears ago. 

















Why catalogs get 
priority when Marketing 
is engineering-minded 


Reports Jules Paul Kovacs, Vice President of 


Technical Sales for Purolator Products, Inc. 


@@In coming to marketing after 30 years of engineering 
and product development work, | am particularly sensi- 
tive about our service to the engineers who can specify 


Purolator filtration equipment. 


“Obviously, we must be able to provide engineers with 
precisely the kind of filtration equipment they need, 
and our product development program is concentrated 
on doing so. But we are just as concerned about how we 
make sure these engineers know what we can do for 
them. Hence, an insistence that our catalog program 


receive concentrated attention. 


‘Because engineers use and depend upon catalogs more 
than any other product information sources, we want to 
run no risk they do not have immediate access to ours 
whenever they need it. And we have just employed 
Sweet’s Catalog Service to design a new catalog for us, 
and to make certain it will always be on tap in engi- 


neering offices throughout industry. 


The manufacturers’ catalogs in Sweet’s have been very 
helpful to me for years. We are sure that our catalog in 
Sweet's will be just as helpful to any company with a 


filtration problem to solve.99 


SWEET’S CATALOG SERVICE 
Division—F. W. Dodge Corporatio 
119 West 40th Street, New York 1! 


Service offices in principal cities 


Sweet's helps you market—the way industry wants to buy 





YOUR ADVER 
McGRAW-HILL 


SELLS YOUR 


More than 1,300,000 key businessmen pay to read McGraw-Hill 


publications. They are qualified to buy for their companies... and 


they respond to advertising. Their direct quotations, reproduced here, 


have been taken from continuing readership studies sponsored by 


McGraw-Hill, including ‘Reader Feedback’, Starch and Mills-Shepard. 


8 


“T read the ad, then contacted the salesman and 

ordered this lubricant for the trucks.” 
Maintenance Foreman, 
Coal Mining Co. 


“I ordered their special paint for metal surfaces 
after seeing the ad. We’ve been using it ever since.” 


President, 
Equipment Manufacturer 


“Through an advertisement, | became aware of 
their pressure transducers. I had been looking for 
some, so I told the Purchasing Department and an 
order was placed.” 
Senior Structural Test Engineer, 
Aircraft and Missile Manufacturer 


‘I clipped this ad, had the Purchasing Department 
request that a man from their factory come in with 
information.” 
Manager of Engineering, 
Food Products Manufacturer 
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‘I need this material they’re advertising, and will 
take steps at once. I intend to order.” 


Vice President, 
Pen, Pencil and Lighter Manufacturer 


“The ad helped me decide. I put in a requisition 
this morning to get some to try out.” 


Card Room Foreman, 
Cotton Yarn Manufacturer 


“I’m exploring the possibilities of the data process- 
ing they advertised. In fact, I called the local repre- 
sentative and asked when we could get together to 
discuss it.”’ 

President, 

Steel Tube Manufacturer 


“TI went ahead and specified these bearings they 
advertised for work I’m doing.” 


Design Engineer, 
Consulting Firm 





TISING IN 
PUBLICATIONS 
PRODUCTS! 


“The ad showed new products in which we were 
very much interested. We needed some, and have 
theirs on trial now.” 
Plant Superintendent, 
Spring Manufacturer 


“T was looking for an item of this type. It can save 
us many production hours. I’ll contact their local 
distributor.” 


Purchasing Agent, 
Screw Machine Products Manufacturer 


“It’s a new pumping principle, and we are thinking 
of using such a device. I have already received the 
information I requested from the ad, and will prob- 
ably purchase this pump.” 
Vice President, 
Chemical Company 


“We had a problem with our motors, and this ad 
answered it. We are going to need new equipment, 
and will definitely consider these our first choice.”’ 


Manager, 
Mineral Company 


“I bought fifty of the model advertised and put 
them into service. I’m well pleased with the work 
they do.” 
Superintendent, 
Electric Utility 


“We will probably equip with their pumps. This ad 
helped back up my decision.” 

President, 

Oil Distributor 


Advertising is a primary tool in selling to business and 


industry. Your McGraw-Hill representative will be glad 


to furnish additional evidence of the buying action you 


can stimulate by concentrating your advertising in the 


McGraw-Hill publications serving your major markets. 





? NA 
‘or FF URPLIO CATILi ON S&S eS 


McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC., 


.. McGraw-Hill @ 


G 


330 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 36,N.Y. 
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Associated Construction 
Publications 


‘fone of 
our bes 


Reproduced here is one of 
the attractive, 4-color, 4- 
page inserts Iowa Manufac- 
turing Co. has run in the 14 
acp regionals. Note the 
strong product message, 
plus the type of dealer tie-in 
that means support at the 
local level 


COMPLETE SALES COVERAGE 


< 


LF 
CONSTRUCTION 


Secretary Director of Advertising Services: Suite 509 Peoples Federal Building 
Roanoke 11, Virgini 
Gordon L. Anderson David M. Hyde whe Se, wis035 
1022 Upper Midwest Building 505 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. CONSTRUCTION BULLETIN 
Minneapolis 1, Minnesota Phone: Murray Hill 2-3520 1022 Upper Midwest Building 
Minneapolis 1, Minnesota 








advertising buys”’ 


Joe A. Wicke, Advertising Manager, Iowa Manufacturing Co., Cedar Rapids, Iowa 


Mr. Wicke is responsible for keeping the name of ‘“‘Cedarapids” aggre- 
gate plants, bituminous mixing plants and pavers in front of the men 
who buy. He knows that dealer support is of paramount importance, 
too. And he, like many other construction equipment advertisers, has 
found the 14 acp regionals the right place to accomplish both objectives. 
That’s why Mr. Wicke calls his acp program, “one of our best advertis- 
ing buys.”’ Mr. Wicke continues: 

“A strong regional book that is well read becomes one of the im- 
portant mediums of a good construction equipment manufacturer’s ad 
program. That’s why Iowa Manufacturing Company uses acp regionals. 
Bids asked — low bidders — contracts awarded — local news, projects and 
job stories create reader interest. We run a very active advertising cam- 
paign in the National construction books, plus a direct mail program, 
but feel that because of reader interest, plus the good circulation cover- 
age by the acp regionals, they are vital for telling our sales story.” 

To learn more about the degree of reader interest plus circulation 
coverage, see any member of the 14 acp regional group. Or write the 
Secretary, 1022 Upper Midwest Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 


ASSOCIATED CONSTRUCTION PUBLICATIONS 


CONSTRUCTIONEER DIXIE CONTRACTOR NEW ENGLAND CONSTRUCTION SOUTHWEST BUILDER 
6 South Orange Avenue 110 Trinity Place 27 Muzzey Street AND CONTRACTOR 
South Orange, New Jersey Decatur, Georgia Lexington, Massachusetts 1669 Beverly Blvd., 


CONSTRUCTION DIGEST MICHIGAN CONTRACTOR PACIFIC BUILDER AND ENGINEER Senator 20; Caliente 
101 East 14th Street, P.O. Box 1074 AND BUILDER 2418-3rd Avenve TEX/S CONTRACTOR 
Indianapolis 6, Indi 642 Beaubien Street Seattle 1, Washington 1400 S. Good-Latimer Expressway 
CONSTRUCTION NEWS — ROCKY MOUNTAIN CONSTRUCTION °° Texos 
715 W. Second Street MID-WEST CONTRACTOR 855 Lincoln Street WESTERN BUILDER 
Little Rock, Arkansas 2537 Madison Avenue Denver 3, Colorado 407 E. Michigan Street 

Kansas City 41, Missouri Milwaukee 2, Wisconsin 








TION focuses sales effort 
on the $5" Billion 


Refining-Petrochemical Industry 


PETROLEUM REFINER concentrates your sales punch without waste circulation. More men 
directly interested in oil, gas and petrochemical processing pay to read PETROLEUM 
REFINER than any other petroleum publication. Coverage includes over 90% of all 
processing plants or more than 98% of total industry capacity. To concentrate on the big 


refining-petrochemical market concentrate your advertising in PETROLEUM REFINER. 
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GASOLINE 





Increase Selling 
Effectiveness with 








SPECIALIZED 
PETROLEUM REFINER 


PETROLEUM REFINER, with its editorial of unmatched specialized interest, 








is considered the technical workbook of the industry. Sixty percent of 
articles published represent original work of men in industry who feel 
privileged to have their material appear in the highly regarded PETROLEUM 
REFINER. Industry purchasing decisions are largely the result of group 
action by these same technologists and engineers. To sell them effectively 
means advertising in PETROLEUM REFINER. Current ABC paid circulation 


is a whopping 23,432 copies with over 83% going straight to your prospect. 





HOUSTON : TEXAS 


WORLD OIL (SP | 
World's Largest Specialized Publisher to the O// [Industries 











USE ONE, TWO OR ALL THREE FOR SPECIALIZED AND MAXIMUM COVERAGE- 54,281 TOTAL CIRCULATION 
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across the 
electrical-electronic 
market...wherever it takes 
electrical engineering 

to put your 


product to work FLECTRICAL 


puts your 
advertising to work 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING 

the electrical engineers’ own magazine, 

reaches a bigger market than any utility or 
design magazine—a major part of the tremendous 
17 billion dollar electrical-electronic market 


SPANRAD—(superimposed panoramic radar display) 

—combines radar display and operations board 

image on the same television picture tube. Equip- 

‘Ment takes conventional radar information and con- 

vi it into a composite television signal permitting 

V@irect daylight viewing. It shows operator the past 
of aircraft and predicts its future position. 
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NATIONAL CAR RENTAL SYSTEM 


209 WASHINGTON AVEN 
T. LOUIS 3,mMISSOUR 


February 5, 1959 





Mr. Bill Sullivan 

THE WALL STREET JOURNAL 
932 Paul Brown Building 
St. Louis 1, Missouri 


1 thought 


think THE WALL STREET JOURNAL 
is “THE MOST USEFUL ONE"? 


“Within a week after the appearance of one of our advertisements 
in The Wall Street Journal, we received a flood of applications for 
franchises from cities of all sizes in all parts of the nation. We are 
still receiving response (three weeks | ' a this single ad.” 


Executive Vice President 





THE WALL STREET JOURNAL. 


“THIS 
ONE 
IS 

| hOTRE 

wid 3 | “8 ih SW ‘| — MOST 
| USEFUL 

ONE.” 
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A Tree Grows at 


HITCHCOCK... 


Planted for beauty, the tall Birch tree seen growing 
within the open court of our new building is also 
symbolic of Hitchcock's growth. 


Hitchcock took roots in 1898, when A. H. Hitchcock 
started the Woodworking Machinery List. In 1906 a 
companion Machine Tool List became the second 
Hitchcock publication. As these two forerunners of 
the business press grew with industry, the Hitchcock 
family tree’ branched out into other fields. Today, 
there are eight Hitchcock business papers and three 
Hitchcock directories serving American industry. 


A pioneer in the development of controlled, ene 
circulation, Hitchcock also led in adopting Starch 
studies, IBM cards for list maintenance, Scriotomati C 
addressing, SIC coding, four color covers and many 
of the other developments which have upgraded the 
business press. Hitchcock was also one of the fir 
complete business publishing operations with its own 
typesetting, printing, research and merchandising 
facilities. 


With sixty years of growth and service behind us, we 
like the phrase: ''By their fruits shall ye know them 

We seek only the opportunity to continue to serve 
and be judged on the basis of what any one or all of 


the publications on our ‘family tree’ can do for you 


SINCE 1898 


* PUBLISHING 
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SCHEDULE YOUR ADVERTISING INA... 


HITCHCOCK PUBLICATION 


to reach and sell your market . . . effectively! 


= ASSEMBLY and FASTENER ENGINEERING 
CIRCULATION: 28,000 


(| 

TI 

rs GRINDING and FINISHING 
CIRCULATION: 31,000 
Listed SRDS Classification 88 


CARBIDE ENGINEERING 
CIRCULATION: 14,100 
Listed SRDS Classification 88 


Hitchcock's WOOD WORKING 
CIRCULATION: 16,100 
Listed SRDS Classification 159 


MASS TRANSPORTATION 
CIRCULATION: 11,500 
Listed SRDS Classification 21 


SCHOOL BUS TRENDS 
CIRCULATION: 31,600 
Listed SRDS Classification 132 


THE PLANT 
CIRCULATION: 48,000 
Listed SRDS Classification 69 


MACHINE and TOOL BLUE BOOK 
CIRCULATION: 50,100 
Listed SRDS Classification 88 


Write Today.. 


Investigate the rate advantages of 
using any combination or all 
Hitchcock Publications on your 
advertising schedules. Separate 
market data file folders are avail- 
able for each Hitchcock Publica- 
tion upon request. 


n 100% Kromekote in Hitchcock's moderr 


ASSEMBLY and FASTENER ENGINEERING is a monthly magazine 
devoted to assembly and fastening operations in the large mass 
production, fastener-using industries (aircraft, appliance, auto- 
motive, electrical, electronic, fabricated metal products, furniture 
and fixtures, instruments and machinery). Slicing thru industry 
barriers to hand-pick an audience for a specially tailored editorial 
approach, the magazine offers a ‘‘direct approach” to the men 
who plan for and operate industry's assembly lines—where more 
than 50 per cent of manufacturing costs occur. 


GRINDING and FINISHING is the only publication devoted ex- 
clusively to the abrasive industry. Mailed each month to 31,000 
persons in industry directly concerned with abrasive operations, 
this magazine presents ‘‘how to” editorial features showing how 
increased productivity, cost reduction and higher quality can be 
obtained thru abrasive operations. BPA audited and 98.12 per 
cent verified, this magazine is the Number One advertising medium 
for abrasive equipment and abrasive products. 


CARBIDE ENGINEERING gives methods, production and mainte- 
nance engineers in the metalworking industry detailed informa- 
tion on the efficient use of cutting tools, carbide dies and wear 
ports. Authoritative articles aim at increased production, better 
quality control and lower costs, covering engineering (design), 
application (production) and maintenance of carbide, ceramic, 
diamond and high speed-cutting tools. Official publication of the 
Society of Carbide Engineers, BPA audited, 97.95 per cent verified. 
Best monthly media for advertising any type of cutting tool or 
equipment related to machining operations. 


Hitchcock's WOOD WORKING is the Number One woodworking 
publication—tops in advertising (907 pages) and editorial content 
(survey results on request) again in 1958. Published monthly since 
1898. Feature stories tell about new processes in manufacturing and 
finishing of wood products, new developments in plywood, veneer 
and particle board, new ideas in fastening, cutting and turning 
wood. Regular departments discuss shop problems, employee- 
management relations and news of the industry. Sections on litera- 
ture and new products report on new adhesives, abrasives, finishes, 
woodworking equipment and other products used in woodworking. 
BPA audited, 95.6 per cent verified 


MASS TRANSPORTATION is the only magazine serving the vast 
public transportation industry. Over 11,000 copies are mailed each 
month to management men responsible for the operation and 
maintenance of North American city transit systems, intercity and 
suburban bus lines, charter and sightseeing bus companies, large 
school bus fleets, rail rapid transit lines, passenger carrying 
railroads and passenger air lines. Authoritative articles cover all 
phases of operations—management, merchandising, scheduling, 
safety, public relations and maintenance. BPA audited, 94.13 
percent verified 


SCHOOL BUS TRENDS is published every other month, being sent 
as a separate publication to school board members, school officials, 
contract haulers and chassis dealers as well as being bound into 
all 11,000 copies of MASS TRANSPORTATION (Hitchcock’s monthly 
magazine of public passenger transportation) making the total 
bi-monthly circulation of SCHOOL BUS TRENDS in excess of 
31,600 Authoritative articles deal with operations, scheduling 
and maintenance of school buses—with emphasis on driver train- 
ing and sofety 


THE PLANT is mailed each month to individuals who design, main- 
tain and operate plant buildings and grounds, plant mechanical 
services and plant electrical services in manufacturing establish- 
ments, public utilities, public buildings, institutions and service 
industries. Editors are graduate engineers with plant experience 
Departmentalized format and concise, authoritative writing results 
in high readership. Leading inquiry puller. BPA audited, 100 
per cent verified 


MACHINE and TOOL BLUE BOOK is the Number One metalworking 
monthly—tops in advertising (2,498 pages) and editorial content 
(1,322 pages) in 1958. Best medic to reach entire metalworking 
industry including tooling, engineering, production and main- 
tenance. Edited for works managers, shop superintendents, master 
mechanics, owners and executives as well as process, methods and 
production engineers. Technical yet highly readable. First controlled 
circulation publication in metalworking field—serving industry since 
1906. BPA audited, 97.3 per cent verified. Starch studies available. 


SINCE 1898 


hitchcock 


PUBLISHING COMPANY 


WHEATON, ILLINOIS 





How to change 
advertising 
agencies 


(or 


Suppose there are compelling reasons why you 
believe you should change agencies. And suppose 
you have gone at the job carefully and logically, 
measuring all of the possible candidates against 
the yardstick of your well-thought-out needs. By 
this process you have eliminated those which 
obviously won't do. 

And now you must choose, from the several 
acceptable candidates remaining, the one most apt 
to be right for you. How do you make that one last 
final choice on which so much depends? 

The temptation is to say, “They’re all good 
agencies; other things being equal, the only im- 
portant consideration now is the men who will 
work on my account.” 

But other things are never equal. The biggest 
single difference between agencies 1s in the quality 
of agency management. It is the men who run your 
agency who determine its standards of service, and 
this determines the real value of the job the agency 
does for you. They determine not only the type of 
men who will work on your account, but the degree 
to which these men will be backed up by support- 
ing services inside the agency. They provide con- 
tinuity and depth in agency service far beyond the 
power of any individual account man. They have 
the largest stake in building their business through 
helping you build yours. 

So take time to know the men who run the 
candidate agencies. Talk to them as if they were 
candidates for a major job with your company— 


it’s at least that important. 


Do you agree with their approach to advertising 
problems? With their business ethics? Have they 
demonstrated their ability both as advertising men 
and as managers? What is their record of personnel 
(as well as client) turn-over? Do you think they 
will “wear well” with you? Are they really inter- 
ested in your business? 

Talk to them person-to-person, across the desk, 
without presentations or props. Talk to them long 
enough to get inside the shell of formal courtesy. 
With the management of one of the agencies you 
will have (to a greater degree than with the others) 
an instinctive sense of trust, of wanting to do 
business with them. That’s when you’ve found 


your agency. 
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They 


loved 
us eee IN PEORIA? 


(Yes, Peoria!)* 


J 


‘How TO MULTIPLY YOURSELF” hasn't played Peoria. Not 
yet! But with more than 100 prints in constant circulation, 
this ABP sound strip film has been shown practically 
everywhere else. And coast to coast, the applause has been 
thunderous. (Well, okay—merely deafening). 


7 WX ) 
re J 


Fact is, the fan mail keeps pouring in. If—by some quirk 
of insatiable curiosity—you’d care to see them, there’s a 
whole file full of appreciative and heartwarming (to ABP 
letters telling what a wonderful job “How To MULTIPLY 
YOURSELF” is doing to impress salesmen with the im- 
portance of their companies’ businesspaper advertising. 
Like this one from G. M. Gamble, Jr., of General Electric 
Advertising and Promotion: “.. . (HTM Y) was shown to a 
meeting of fifty apparatus salesmen... it has done an out- 
standing job of re-educating our sales force .. . pointing up 
the importance and rightful position of advertising on their 
sales team. We of General Electric advertising doff our hats to 
you! Your film and pass-out brochure have long been needed. 
Incidentally, I'd appreciate it if you could schedule me for use 
of “How TO MULTIPLY YOURSELF’’ for the full week of 
September 15 rather than just a September 16 showing...” 


& 
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- : “HOW TO MULTIPLY YOURSELF” 
HOW To IS THE FILM ABOUT ADVERTISING 
MULTIPLY AND SELLING TO BUSINESS 


y URSELF" THAT NEEDED TO BE MADE! 
OUR. 


Factual! . .. Educational! 
Downright Inspirational! 


Shows sal how b 

paper advertising works for 
them. Tells how they can put it 
to work to step up their sales 
efficiency. Points out ways to 
follow through on the pre-selling 
that means better selling and 
more business. 
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If your salesmen are among the 
few remaining unfortunates (in 
Peoria or otherwise) who have 
not yet been exposed to HTM Y 
—and you'd like them to see it 
—we’'ll be happy to arrange a 
showing at your convenience. 
Just drop us a line, or phone 
Business Service Department 


Helping busi make busi advertising more effective 


THE ASSOCIATED BUSINESS PUBLICATIONS 


205 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N.Y 
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* Since this ad originally appeared, the film has been 
screened in Peoria for Caterpillar Tractor. 


Result: Caterpillar took 10 prints for use by their 113 dealers. 
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MINING IS 


. An International, 
Multi-Billion Dollar Market 


That Must Be Sold on 2 Levels 


Over $15 billion...that was the 
value of raw materials produced by 
the world-wide metal and nonme- 
tallic mining industry in 1957. For 
the next 15 years, experts forecast 
a continuing expansion, literally 
forced ahead by growing demands 
of an expanding world economy. 

Here are wide-open selling op- 
portunities for the manufacturer 
of capital equipment and supplies. 
Consider this: 30% to 40% of 
value produced annually is being 
plowed back into machinery and 
equipment, operating supplies and 
materials. That creates a market 
close to $1.5 billion in the U.S. 
alone. In addition, American com- 
panies participate in 20% to 25% 
of mineral development in Canada 
and abroad. 


A 2-Level Sales Problem 


Mining goes where minerals are 
found. This means two selling jobs 
—at headquarters and at the mine 
location. Several people will influ- 
ence equipment selection, and these 
are the men you reach in ENGI- 
NEERING & MINING JOUR- 
NAL. You get the largest paid cir- 
culation available in the 38 states 
with major mineral production, 
the important men overseas where 
American equipment is bought and 
used, plus the maximum available 
concentrated circulation at mining 
company headquarters. 

This is the 2-level coverage you 
need to sell mining most effectively 

. the reason E&MJ carried 1,775 
pages of advertising last year, 
some 21% more than the combined 
total of the next two publications. 


Here are examples of the selling action produced by advertising in E&MJ 











MINING 
BUYS 


iipment selection and purchasing is a team operation 

the metal and nonmetallic mining industry. While top 

nagement approval is needed for large expenditures, 
perating management —superintendents and their staffs 

arry considerable influence because they bear the re- 
ponsibility of using the purchases. Through personal in- 
erviews with E&MJ subscribers, McGraw-Hill’s Reader 
Feedback service pinpoints their buying actions based on 
vhat they have read in advertisements. The verbatim 
juotations below were taken from hundreds of interviews 
n 1958, show how you can stimulate buying action with 
our advertising in E&MJ. 


OPEN-PIT EQUIPMENT plays a major role in mining. U. S. mines alone move 
some 1,066,156,500 tons of ore and waste annually. Industry seeks more 
efficient equipment 
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E&M-ZJ Readers are 


GENERAL SUPPLIES & MAINTENANCE 


“This 
atalog to get specifications and cost.” General Manager 


ad applies to my work. I intend to write for the 


“On this ad, we sent for more information, and then we 
ordered some of their valves.” Mechanical Engineer 


TRACTORS, SCRAPERS, BULLDOZERS 


“I keep looking at their ads to see if they’re coming out 

with anything bigger. I intend to go to their branch here 

for information when I’m ready for more equipment.” 
Engineer 


“We were in the market for a loader, and the one they 
advertised served our purpose to a ‘T’. We purchased it. 
First, we talked it over with the men who would use the 
equipment, and then, of course, with the superintendent, 
who OK’s purchases.” General Plant Foreman 


MINERAL PROCESSING EQUIPMENT 


“I stopped to read this ad because it relates to a problem 
we have. One of their men will be in soon, and we will 
have an opportunity to talk to him about it.” 

Assistant to Vice President 
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MINERAL PROCESSING is a huge task, with varied steps of grinding, sizing, 
concentrating, smelting and refining. Declining ore grades foster constantly 
changing techniques. 





Looking for Better, More Efficient 
Equipment and Methods 


“I’m going to have to buy some kind. I took the ad up 
with our engineer, and he’s going to study it for our par- 


ticular needs.” Owner 


DRILLING & BLASTING EQUIPMENT 


“T am going to call this ad to the attention of our mine 
foreman. We have used another make, but never one of 
these. I’m going to suggest that we try it.” 

Director & General Supervisor 


“T will discuss this at the board of directors meeting. We 
have so much property to develop that the rig they ad- 


vertise will soon be a necessity.” President 


SHOVEL EQUIPMENT 


“T was on the lookout for some literature when I saw their 
ad. We talked it over with the management, got in touch 
with their salesman, and placed an order. We are highly 
pleased with the results.” 

Assistant Maintenance Superintendent 


MINING IS A RAILROAD BUSINESS second to only the nation’s rail lines in 
tonnages handled. This company-owned line moves 35,000 tons of ore 
daily 


ELECTRICAL & POWER GENERATION 


“We had a problem with our motors, and this ad answered 
it. We are going to need new equipment, and will definitely 
consider these our first choice.” Manager 


CONVEYOR BELTS AND EQUIPMENT 


“This ad offers just what we want — something to protect 
belts so they will last longer. We'll talk it over at our fore 
man’s meeting.” Foreman 


MINERAL PROCESSING SUPPLIES 


“We're always looking for better reagents. I’ve sent for a 
sample from the ad and will try it out. If it works, we'll 
buy enough to use as our standard reagent.” 

Mill Consultant 


“The ad said they have come out with a new product . . . 
there’s a possibility it will make our operation cheaper. 
I’ve already written and asked for a sample.” Metallurgist 


UNDERGROUND MACHINERY 


“T was interested in this ad. I have already clipped and 


put it aside with a notation, ‘to order’.” Manager 


pee 


AUTOMATED CONTROL of processing, wider power use are notable trends 
today. Economically processing 2,000 tons of ore to get 16 lb of metal 
requires high efficiency 
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Find out how to sell to mining in the ’60s...and sell BIG 


." 
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Aerial view of Toquepala, showing initial 
development cuts late in 1956. 


Development of an estimated 400,- 
000,000 tons of copper ore in the 
Peruvian Andes illustrates how 
world mining operates. Beginning in 
1955, the Toquepala mine has been 
carved out of virgin country 110 
miles from the seacoast. In addition 
to the equipment and supplies needed 
to open the pit, a pier for ocean- 
going vessels was built at Ilo, a rail 
line run to the site, and a town con- 
structed there. Total cost, over $200 
million, is being financed by Ameri- 
can companies and the Export-Im- 
port Bank, with major contracts for 
engineering and construction let to 
U. S. Companies. 

Toquepala’s development illus- 
trates the long-term, dynamic mar- 
ket potentials world mining offers. 
There’s a new E&MJ Market and 
Media File that tells you how to sell 
to this market profitably. To get 
copies of the Fact File and its 16- 
page, 1959 Marketing Guide Book, 
contact your E&MJ McGraw-Hill 
representative. 


Coal Mining Is Also 
A Major Growth Market 
In the next decade, coal mining plans 
to invest $4 billion — half on new 
plant, machinery and equipment, 
half to modernize and replace exist- 
ing mine capacity. Automation is 
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Cross marks mine site. 


the key as owners and operators seek 
increased efficiencies to offset rising 
costs and wages. 

Coal is a concentrated market: 
14% of all bituminous mines pro- 
duce 87.9% of the tonnage, account 
for 90% of the total capital expendi- 
tures. With COAL AGE, you cover 
this market most economically, be- 
cause 89.4% of its circulation is 
bought by the key men in the 8-state 
area where 93.7% of the nation’s 
tonnage is mined. 

Your McGraw-Hill representative 
also has a COAL AGE Market & 
Media File that charts coal mining’s 
growth through 1975, details the in- 
dustry’s buying influence patterns. 
Call him today or write: Manager of 
Research, McGraw-Hill Mining Pub- 
lications. 

To take full advantage of the grow- 
ing market you will find in all types 
of mining... to keep your products 
before the key men who specify pur- 


Serving the Mining Industries 


Three years later, development of the 
pit has progressed to this stage. Com- 
mercial production is expected in 1960. 


chases... concentrate your adver- 
tising in the McGraw-Hill Mining 
Publications they read and depend 
on. 


McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATIONS, 330 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
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THE FAIRMONT HOTEL 


NIAA CONVENTION 
JUNE 14-18 IN SAN FRANCISCO 




















COCKTAILS Aanp FREE 
PRIZE DRAWING! 


UNGE AuAIN— 


WATSON PUBLICATIONS 
PRESENTS THE 6th ANNUAL 
DRAWING FOR A FREE PULLMAN 
AND TRAIN TICKET FOR TWO 
TO ANY PLACE IN THE UNITED 
STATES AND RETURN...OR 
ANY MAJOR APPLIANCE! 


Ww 

pdm 7 VAY BE YOU  butwhether 

a you win or not—WELCOME! Come up and 
join the ‘‘spirit of sixty’’. You can't lose! 
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Hog ‘THE BESTIN' 
RAILROADING | 
| 


WATSON PUBLIGATIONS = zs 


AUDITED VERTICAL 
COVERING THIS 
201 N. Wells Street, Chicago 6, Illinois ° STate 2-4121 POWERFUL! 


HUGE MARKET 
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in the right place does it 


A sales wallop has to be delivered in the right place 
to get results. You have to hit where it counts. 
After you have put time, effort and money into 
your sales swing, why not make sure it lands with 
telling effect. 
Electric Light and Power takes your sales story 
to the top — to the men who count most in the elec- 


tric power industry. EL&P delivers more personally 


addressed copies to top key men, by name, title and 
company, than any other publication serving this 
field. Year after year surveys prove this impor- 
tant fact. Your advertising in EL&P will score 
higher because you are driving straight to the 
green — to the men who make the buying decisions. 
Haywood Publishing Company, 6 North Michigan 


Ave., Chicago 2, Illinois. 
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Electric 
Light and 
Power 7 


The Only Magazine 
Serving the Electric Power Industry Exclusively 


READERSHIP > 





From start...fo finish 


civil engineers are always on the job! 


Vast networks of pipe lines . . . linking oilfields 
and refineries, spanning continents with natural gas, 
pumping water across mountains to make deserts bloom 
... these comprise a dynamic segment of today’s 
engineered construction industry. 
The responsibility and credit for weaving this complex 
pattern of pipe lines across the nation, and around 
the world, belongs to civil engineers. For, in pipe lines 
as in other types of construction, they are 
the men in responsible charge. From first to last, 
civil engineers have a deciding “voice” in the 
selection and specification of equipment 
and materials needed by their firms. 
The most effective “pipe line” through which 
to direct your product story to these men 
is Civi ENGINEERING. In it your 
advertising messages can influence 
the buying-specifying decisions of 
43,000 engineers in key positions 
throughout the building and 
construction field. 


1, a OP oom erent 


Bechtel Corporation, Engineers-Constructors 


AMERICAN 
SOCIETY OF 
CIVIL 


Remember... 

civil engineers 

are educated 

to specify and buy. 


CiViL 
ENGINEERING 
THE MAGAZINE OF ENGINEERED CONSTRUCTION 


The American Society of Civil Engineers 
33 West 39th Street, New York, N.Y. 





How the most powerful editorial in metalworking benefits your selling messages 


Everyone agrees that the weight of numbers is im- 
portant in a metalworking publication. Of more 
importance, however, is the buying influence of 
readers and the amount of time they spend reading. 


THE TOOL ENGINEER provides all three! 


39,514* readers is impressive. More impressive is 
the fact that these men are all tool engineers by 
profession —the experts who create new production 
processes; executives who map out facilities expan- 
sion; designers and builders of new machines; out- 
standing production engineers who apply the latest 


developments in tools and accessories. 

And, beyond that, they spend more time reading 
the editorial pages of THE TOOL ENGINEER. 
They know they will find the latest technological 
thinking of fellow tool engineering experts every- 
where. Your advertising, too, gets readership and 
action in this atmosphere of editorial impact. 


Concentrate your advertising in THE TOOL EN- 
GINEER every month. Tell the experts! Put 
your selling message where they expect to find it. 
*Circulation 39,514 (ABC), June 30, 1958. 


Ilool Engineer 


PUBLICATION OF THE AMERICAN SOCIETY OF TOOL ENGINEERS 





10700 PURITAN, DETROIT 38, MICHIGAN 
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DISTRIBUTOR 
MARKETING 
DEPT. 
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QUICK FACTS ON THE 
MARKET AND MAGAZINE 


DISTRIBUTOR MARKET: A national 
network of independently-financed local 
organizations who buy, stock and sell 
production and maintenance tools, equip- 
ment and supplies to manufacturing, 
mining, oil fields, transportation, con- 
struction, utilities, and service industries. 


TYPES OF DISTRIBUTORS: Broad Line 
—who stock and sell a wide range of pro- 
duction, maintenance equipment, tools 
and supplies. Limited Line — who concen- 
trate on a limited number of product 
lines. Narrow Line —who confine them- 
selves to a single or related lines (mater- 
ials handling or fasteners, for instance). 


SIZE OF MARKET: In 1957 total dis- 
tributor sales hit $4.4 billion. The dom- 
inating distributors do the bulk of the 
business...some 3200 distributor firms 
account for 85% of total volume. 


THE MAGAZINE: /ndustrial Distributio 
has been edited exclusively for the di 
tributor executive and his salesmen since 
1911, It has been a full working partner 
in the field’s growth to a multi-billion 
business. It is personally and profession- 
ally one with this market. 


EFFECTIVE CIRCULATION: ID's circu- 
lation is concentrated on the distributors 
who command 85% of the dollar sales. 
It is bought and read by owners, partners, 
managers, key operating and sales per- 
sonnel. 93.4% of its subscriptions go to 
individuals by name. Coverage has 
climbed with field growth to current 
15,285 (ABC average total paid). Re- 
newal percentage —81.65%. 
EDITORIAL PROGRAM: Improvement 
of distributor operations in all phases— 
selling, managing, office and warehousing 
procedures, industry news, prices, new 
products, market analysis, etc. The in- 
dustry’s scorekeeper—publishes its 
monthly sales trends, Annual Survey of 
Distributor Operations. 


EDITORIAL STAFF: Eight full-time ed- 
itors, aggregating 49 years on the job. 
Industry-men who live in the field with 
distributors, their men, their customers. 
Last year, invested 80,000 miles in dig- 
ging up editorial material, coast to coast. 


INDUSTRY PARTICIPATION: ID’s ed- 
itors constantly on call for individual and 
group distributor meetings. Regularly on 
programs of regional and national meet- 
ings and conventions. Serve on commit- 
tees of the Southern and National 
Industrial Distributors’ Associations — 
member of American Supply & Machinery 
Manufacturers’ Association, Inc. 
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Markets on the move 


IM'S MONTHLY DIGEST OF TRENDS AND DEVELOPMENTS 
OF SPECIAL IMPORTANCE TO INDUSTRIAL MARKETERS 


FAST STEEL 


A Los Angeles company recently 
announced a revolutionary steel- 
making process. Iron ore is mixed 
with an “alloying” compound and 
reduced to steel ingot in 35 min- 
utes. Per-ton costs are some 30% 
less than present methods and 
equipment is simple. 


PREFAB PROGRESS 


Production of factory-built homes 
hit an all-time high in 58. Manu- 
facturers produced 110,080 units. 
This tops 57 total by 18% and rep- 
resents one in nine of the single 
family units started last year. Pro- 
ducers predict more progress this 
year with larger share of total hous- 
ing market. This could affect mar- 
keting patterns for some materials 
and buying influences among some 


builders. 


SANDWICHES FOR HOUSES 


Home builders are excited about 
construction material “sandwiches” 
made from expandable polystyrene. 
Laminated to plywood, aluminum, 
masonite or gypsum board, the 
sandwiches are used as panels for 
walls and roofs. They save labo: 
costs. Using them, five men erected 
a home in South Bend, Ind., in one 
working day. 


PATTERNS IN PLASTIC 


Zinc, aluminum and brass diecast- 
ings will have a new competitor 
this month or next. Delrin is the 
name. DuPont is the producer. 
Strong and versatile, is the descrip- 
tion given to this new plastic. Tests 
show 75% of its market will be re- 
placement of metals mentioned. 


New Methods Spark 
Farm Market Move 


Fewer farmers are getting more yield from less 
land. Total crop production last year bounced 
20% above 1957—despite the smallest harvested 
acreage in 40 years. 

Mechanization and modernization played a large 
part in the increases. Physical labor is being re- 
placed more and more by machines, chemicals, 
techniques of mass production and principles of 
business administration. 

Today’s typical farmer is very much different 
from the bucolic ruralist associated with a cracke) 
barrel in some crossroads general store. Today 
he’s a business man who plans equipment pur- 
chases on yardsticks of unit production vs. capital 
investment; labor costs vs. depreciation rates: 
modernization vs. replacement. 

In other words, the modern farmer’s planning 
and operating no longer start and stop within the 
confines of his farm fences. Instead, they include 
all aspects of being a production unit within an 
over-all economic complex. 


What's in a name... Farming even has a “new 
name.” It’s “agribusiness.” In reality, farming is 
just one segment of agribusiness. 

Agribusiness—in its fullest sense—involves not 
only the production of agricultural goods on farms 
and ranches, but also the manufacture and dis- 
tribution of farm supplies and the storing, proc- 
essing and distribution of farm commodities and 
the items made from them. 

Within the past 15 years it has become mort 
and more obvious that agriculture can no longe1 
be confined solely to the farm or ranch. As an 
industry it is made up of three closely related 
segments: 

@ The producers—farmers and ranchers 

e The suppliers—those who make and supply ma- 
chinery, fertilizer, fuels and other production 
items. 

e The processors and distributors—those who 
convert the products to usable form and get them 


into the hands of consumers. 


Industrial marketers no longer can afford tc 
view these three segments of the market separate- 
ly. They are interrelated and interdependent. 
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SELECTIVE SELLING 


Companies in highly competitive 
markets report the use of selective 
selling practices to boost profits. 
A survey by the National Industrial 
Conference Board, revealed 
such companies concentrating sales 
effort on products which support 
higher prices and/or merchandise 
with best profit margins. Others 
emphasize goods with less significant 
competitive factor. Some companies 
concentrating sales effort on larger, 
high-potential accounts. 


NEW CEMENT ‘CURE’ 


Canadian developers have pro- 
duced a cement-curing unit re- 
ported to cure cement faster and 
cheaper in cold weather. Reported 
applicable to any job_ involving 
poured concrete the unit is a bitu- 
men-impregnated paper or plastic 
containing heat-conducting wires. 
The Canadian inventor holds Brit- 
ish patents with others pending 
in US and Canada. 


PATTERNS IN PACKAGING 


Some $13 billion is the amount 
US consumers are expected to 
spend this year for the containers 
in which their food and other prod- 
ucts are packaged. Of total expendi- 
tures on goods and services, near- 
ly 2.8% is reported to go for pack- 
aging. Over 200 different materials 
are currently in use. Further ex- 
pansion is expected to be rapid, 
with emphasis on convenience fac- 
tor rather than price, because of 
consumers’ penchant for time and 
labor-saving in all activities. 


POPULAR PIGGYBACK 
Carloadings of piggyback truck 

vans are shattering records. Over 

a 50% increase predicted for ’59. 
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Markets on the Move . . a digest of trends and 
developments of special importance to industri- 
al marketers is compiled monthly by the Indus- 
trial Marketing Editorial Research Department. 


Something moved . . Many activities once done 
out on the farm now are being handled elsewhere. 

Because there has been a shifting of jobs from 
the farm to other segments of the over-all agri- 
cultural industry, the ratio of persons working in 
agribusiness has dropped far less than farm or 
ranch population. 

The evolution of the supermarket, plus changes 
in packaging and food processing, are indications 
of the basic changes which have taken place in 
agriculture. “Off-farm” services are becoming 
more and more important. The relocation of func- 
tions—from farm to city—has meant big business 
for many urban industries. 

Texas provides one example of just how big 
the business actually is. A study made by a Texas 
A&M agricultural economics professor shows that 
Texas farmers currently buy about $1.3 billion 
worth of farm supplies annually. Combining these 
with basic resources they turn out products valued 
at about $2 billion. 

Processors and distributors add some $2.5 bil- 
lion more to the value of food and fiber produced. 
The net result is that Texas agriculture is pro- 
ducing about $4.5 billion a year—with the major 
portion of value coming from off-farm enterprise. 


What's it mean? . . These trends are important 
for many industrial marketers. In some cases they 
point toward reorientation of marketing tech- 
niques aimed at farm operators. In other cases 
they imply the potential of a completely new, pre- 
viously-nonexistent market for goods and services 
which—up to now—have not been beamed at the 
national farm market. 

As a production unit, farm operators need 
production machinery, equipment and _ supplies. 
Their needs—and wants—don’t stop with prod- 
ucts currently available. Like producers in other 
industries, those whose “factory” happens to be 
farmland or animals are looking for new products 
and services to cut their operating costs and/or 
increase production. 

In novels and short stories, farmers may still 
congregate around the general store cracker 
barrel and play checkers while they indulge in 
wishful thinking about “bigger yields.” They 
don’t do this in “real life.” The Farmer’s Almanac 
and similar memorabilia are being pushed aside 
in favor of such devices as electronic computers 

-to determine what crops should be raised—and 
business managers to advise on how the farm op- 
erator can keep his market moving—upward. 
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Control console of a modern computer 


Computers This too is mechanical engineering 


Although today’s complex 
computers, analyzers and 
calculators are largely 
electronic, many func- 
tions in their operation 
are mechanical. Such 
mechanisms as recording, 
coding and tabulating 
units require mechanical 
design in order to achieve 
full compatibility with 
the electronic units. 


40,000 mechanical engineers are educated to specify and buy 


It takes the specialized knowledge of mechanical engi- 
neers to visualize and interpret mechanical design in 
terms of electronic requirements ... and then translate 
the design to a specification. 

This is why men who read MECHANICAL ENGINEERING 
are so important to every manufacturer who sells to 
the Original Equipment Market. 

Only MECHANICAL ENGINEERING places your product 
story before the world’s largest audience composed ex- 
clusively of mechanical engineers . . . 43,000 men who, 
by education and experience, are in responsible charge 
of design and development work. Only here can you 
reach the most influential and concentrated design 
group in all the mechanical industries. 


MECHANICAL 


oe Mechanical Engineering 


Published by The American Society of Mechanical Engineers 


29 West 39th Street, New York 18, New York 
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Ideas by the dozens . . Here they are in this 


special round-up of imaginative promotion 


campaigns coming out of the NIAA convention 


city of San Francisco . . 


igy Industrial designers had a surprise recently 
when they opened a colorful 24%4x2%x11%” mail- 
ing box. A bright blue metal knob greeted their 
eyes and offered a subtle “pull me” suggestion. 

A pull on the knob (and who could resist) ex- 
tended an accordion-folded reprint of one of the 
imaginative ads which Kaiser Aluminum has been 
running in Product Engineering and Machine De- 
sign. The two-page spread ad had been reprinted 
on heavy card stock in its original four startling 
colors—bright blue, rose-orange, purple, magenta 
—and black. 


This was just one in a highly imaginative series 
of promotion pieces supporting the campaign’s 
theme, “What the designer conceives . . alu- 
minum achieves!” 

The unusual mailing piece is also typical of a 
special species of creativity which seems to grow 
and flourish in the hills surrounding San Fran- 
cisco Bay. Long famed for things with a special 
flair, the San Francisco atmosphere has injected 
its magic into industrial advertising originating 
in the Bay Area. 


The Kaiser mailing described above was typical 
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of the unique items which are part of this current 
campaign. The business paper ads included black 
and white, two-color and four-color spreads. 
Other campaign elements: 


e An eight-page booklet, “Color Beauty,” which 
contrasted the striking colors of anodized alu- 
minum parts with reverse black panels showing 
engineering drawings of the items illustrated. Cost 
data was also given for each of the illustrations. 





e Another full-color reprint was printed as a 
four-page folder (on heavy cardboard) and 
mailed in a four-color shipping container. An 
anodized gold aluminum knob was affixed to the 
center of the cover (“This knob is helping to open 
up new design possibilities . . .’’). 


e A two-color folder labeled “Designer’s Instru- 
ment Inside.” The “instrument,” which was held 
in place by two die-cut slits in the French-fold 
piece, turned out to be a “pencil lengthener de- 
signed to help you get full value out of your draw- 
ing pencils. At the same time, it demonstrates four 
outstanding properties of aluminum .. .” 

The 5” pencil lengthener had a wooden top, im- 
printed with key properties of aluminum screw 
machine parts, and an anodized gold aluminum 
base, threaded so that short pencils could be 
screwed into the holder. 

When the folder was opened to full broadside 
position, it showed another reprint from the busi- 
ness paper series. 


e A fourth reprint mailer was turned into a port- 
folio containing a card to which was attached a 
tiny (.040’ diameter) aluminum bushing. Mounted 
atop the bushing was a plastic magnifying glass. 
The bushing, incidentally, had been featured— 
blown up 75 times—in the original business paper 


ad. 


e Four reprint mailings were prepared for dis- 
tribution to customers by distributors. The pencil 
extender mailing was repeated and the miniature 
bushing was reused, but without the actual mag- 
nifying glass. The other two reprints were ac- 
cordion folded to fit an unusual 242x112” windew 
envelope. 


These pieces are typical of many unusual items 
coming out of advertising manager Al De Grassi’s 
department at Kaiser Industries in Oakland. How- 
ever, they are not without a lot of “company” 
from other Bay Area industrial advertisers. 


Columbia-Geneva .. IM readers will recall some 
of the unusual techniques developed by 1957’s 
Man-of-the-Year Robert G. Hill, Manager of Ad- 
vertising, Columbia-Geneva Division, U. S. Steel, 
who is chairman of the 1959 NIAA Conference. 
When the Man-of-the-Year award was announced 
in the January, 1958, IM, The Copy Chasers noted, 
“Columbia-Geneva has endowed the promotion of 
its somewhat prosaic commodities with some in- 
teresting ideas, fresh layouts and fast-moving 
copy.” 

Bob Hill continues to turn out campaigns which 
are endowed with a goodly portion of San Fran- 
cisco-style imagination. One of the most interest- 
ing of Columbia-Geneva’s recent promotions was 
aimed at the canning industry. 

The entire promotion was built around a series 
of three BBDO-prepared full-color ads running 
in Sunset magazine. Each of the ads, slanted to- 
ward consumers, was built around the theme, 
“You're always prepared when the cupboard’s 
filled with canned foods.” 

The ads, themselves, were highly colorful and 
interesting, but the greatest amount of imagina- 
tion went into merchandising the program to 
Columbia-Geneva’s direct customers—the can- 
ning companies. 

First of all, the canners received a formal an- 
nouncement. Printed on the cover was, “A Signif- 
icant Announcement.” Inside, copy read: “In the 
near future, you will . . . because of your close 
association with the canning industry . . . receive 
a full year’s supply of canned dates. Please ac- 
cept them with our compliments. Watch for the 
early arrival of this new ‘pack.’ It will merit your 
attention and interest.” 

Two weeks later, the dates arrived. They were 
carefully packaged in a key-opening can labeled, 
“Selected Dates.” While there was one real, cello- 
phane-wrapped date attached to a merchandising 
folder, the remainder of the “year’s supply” was a 
metal desk calendar. (See illustration above.) 
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Design for industry .. . 


One of San Francisco’s most imaginative organizations is the design 
organization of Walter Landor & Associates. From the Landor shop 
has come a steady flow of designs for industry’s products, packages 
and symbols. One of the nation’s best known design organizations, 
Landor serves clients throughout the country from its studios on a 
Bayside pier. Strangely enough, the photo at the left is not just a 
photographer's gimmick. It shows some of the Landor designers ex- 
pressing their individual off-duty “talents” on a balcony which is part 
of the organization’s unique headquarters. The photo below shows the 
on-duty talents being applied to turn out imaginative designs such as 
those shown in the other illustrations on this page. 
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Wire Experts Quiz. . Another imaginative cam- 
paign for Columbia-Geneva is running in such 
publications as Pacific Factory, Western Industry, 
Western Machinery & Steel World and Western 
Metal Working. Each of the full-page black and 
white ads shows close-ups of four applications of 
tailor-made U. S. Steel manufacturers’ wire un- 
der the heading, “Wire Experts Quiz.” The quizzes 
were mighty intriguing. 

For example, one of the quiz items in the most 
recent ad shows only a portion of a soft drink 
bottle rack. You don’t learn that this is the item 
illustrated, however, until after you’ve read the 
clues: “Wire Products Corp. of Los Angeles 
wanted an easy-welding wire, strong enough to 
carry a heavy load and take rough treatment. 
Smooth Clean Bright Basic USS Wire met all of 
these requirements ... and then some!” The ad 
reader couldn't help getting the C-G message. 

As part of this campaign, which was developed 
by Bob Hill and George Green, BBDO account 
executive, 1,000 prospects received a mailing piece 
containing a set of four wire puzzles—the kind 
that drive you nuts trying to figure out how to 
take them apart. 
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E. D. Bullard Co... Erwin, Wasey, Ruthrauff & 
Ryan’s San Francisco office has applied imagina- 
tion to what could easily be deadly dull ads for 
industrial safety equipment and come up with 
some outstanding ads for E. D. Bullard Co. of 
Sausalito. The ads, running in National Safety 
News, Occupational Hazards and Safety Mainte- 
nance & Production, promote Bullard’s safety 
hats. 

“Industrial safety equipment,” explains agency 
account executive D. J. McDonald, “is not exactly 
the type of product that lends itself to the so- 
called ‘off-beat’ style of advertising. But it need 
not be of the ‘dull-as-dishwater’ variety either.” 

The Bullard ads combine attention-getting art 
with effective copy to eliminate the curse of dull- 
ness. A typical ad, for example, shows a napping 
electrical crewman (see cut). The copy: “Provid- 
ing electrical crews with headgear they'll want to 
wear and really appreciate takes more than just 
passing a set of written specifications. It takes an 
intangible you might call ‘design’ or ‘wearability.’ 
No matter what you call it... this is what Bullard 
KV Caps have got! They fit just as lightly and 
comfortably as your favorite old fishing hat .. .” 
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Irresistible . . 
writes of history (even in the small type above), you’re a 


If you can resist reading Permanente’s re- 


lot better man than most of the company’s customers 
and prospects. Here’s an imaginative way to get your 


point across and have fun at the same time 


Permanente Cement. . A series of “historical” 
booklets and self-mailers have been doing a job 
of applying imagination to the problem of selling 
in a highly competitive market. The series was 
produced for Permanente Cement by The Smith 
Co., one of the country’s leading creative direct 
mail organizations. 

The series includes three booklets and three 
self-mailers, each a humorous take-off on an ac- 
tual period in ancient history. All use cartoon- 
style illustrations. 
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The booklets are titled “Moments of Truth by 
C. Ment.” Volume one treats the story of Lady 
Godiva—with considerable editorial license. Vol- 
ume two rewrites the story of Madame Du Barry. 
Volume three rewrites Cleopatra’s role in history. 
In all of the stories, it turns out, the course of his- 
tory would have been changed if Permanente Ce- 
ment had been used. 

The self-mailers skip the stories and just show 
drawings of such items as repair work on the 
Great Wall of China, with the suggestion that the 
job could have been avoided if Permanente Ce- 
ment had been used in the first place. 

Strictly off-beat? Of course, but the campaign 
reportedly did its job in winning new friends for 
Permanente. Imagination? San Francisco style. 8 
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Lots of action . . Customers and prospects exhibit high 
interest in Price & Rutzebeck jobber shows, as demon- 


strated by typical scene above. Such events have resulted 
ina 17.3% sales increase for P&R 


How to cut low-volume sales costs 


This distributor did it with a product-demonstration series that 


increased sales 17.3°% and boosted profits more than 400%, 


@ By Kenneth R. MacDonald 


dgy A spectacular switch from red ink to a profit 
boost of more than 400°, without any accom- 
panying increase in sales costs, is the “business 
man’s dream” come true for Price & Rutzebeck, a 
comparatively small eight-year-old Hayward, 
Calif., electrical tool distributor. 

The company, headed by 45-year old President 
John D. Rutzebeck, markets a variety of small 
power tool attachments through some 3,000 U. S. 
jobbers in the mill supply, plumbing and heating 
and electrical fields. 

The elimination of high expense account sales- 
men and single-client entertainment in favor of 
coffee, doughnuts and concentrated product dem- 
onstrations for jobbers is credited by Mr. Rutze- 


penne ie | Syl 


beck for sales increases achieved during a falling 
market. 

“The business recession of late 1957 and early 
1958,” Mr. Rutzebeck explains, “hit the entire 
power tool industry pretty hard and our small com- 
pany was no exception. Our sales slid back from 
$342,000 in 1956 to about $325,000 in 1957 and 
early in 1958 our prospects were pretty gloomy.’ 


Grim outlook . . Mr. Rutzebeck, a vigorous and 
imaginative executive who flies his own small air- 
plane for relaxation, anticipated a 1958 decline 
of almost 40% in sales. 

“This was too much to take sitting down,” 
Mr. Rutzebeck told IM, “so we reviewed every 
aspect of our sales operation. We discovered, 
among other things, that it was costing us $45 to 
$50 a day to send a salesman out on the road. 

“Even the best salesman,” Mr. Rutzebeck said, 
“can’t call on many customers who buy only $100 
worth of small tool attachments once every five 
years. As a result, calls on direct customers were 
pretty much limited to the big buyers. 
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Putting it on the map . . Mr. Rutzebeck adds another 
pin to map showing location of jobber shows 


tinued, “we'd spend a lot of money on such buyers 
for entertainment. Most of the time we’d end up 
with a hangover for the client and only occasion- 
ally a wortk. while sale.” 

Mr. Rutzebeck not only saw company profits 
being drained by high costs but also became con- 
vinced that the big mass market consisted of indi- 
vidual buyers, difficult and expensive to reach 
through salesmen. 


17.3% sales increase . . The program he de- 
vised—which boosted 1958 sales to $392,095 as 
compared with the previous year’s $325,017—was 
simply a series of well planned product demon- 
strations for jobbers, designed to gather a large 
number of potential customers in one place at one 
time for “low-pressure” selling. 

Sponsoring working demonstrations is by no 
means unusual in the small power tool industry, 
or in other industries for that matter. But prob- 
ably never before has a company of such relative- 
ly modest size as Price & Rutzebeck—and one 
handling specialty tools exclusively—staged a 
comparable “package” show with such intensity, 
or such success! 

Working exclusively with jobbers and using his 
own airplane to get from show to show, Mr. 
Rutzebeck traveled more than 45,000 miles during 
the first three months of 1958, setting up the shows 
and training some 10 to 15 of the company’s rep- 
resentatives in the proper handling of jobber 
demonstrations. 

More than 125 such working demonstrations 
were held in 27 states, from coast to coast and 
from Canada to Mexico, with slightly more than 
19,000 “actively interested potential customers” in 
attendance. 

“Sales by the wholesalers involved,’ Mr. Rutze- 
beck declares, “shot up at an amazing rate im- 
mediately following a product demonstration 
show. Within 30 days, their tool purchases from 
us increased by more than 50%, and after three 
months, they actually trebled.” 
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. Loading his plane, Mr. Rutzebeck prepares 


Take-off . 
to take off for a series of jobber shows. 


Reaches big buyers . . Mr. Rutzebeck reports 
that 4.6°7 of the jobbers who participated in such 
product demonstration shows accounted for 26% 
of all of Price & Rutzebeck’s 1958 sales. 

As a result, Mr. Rutzebeck, in 1959, is increasing 
the pace of the program until “there is at least one 
such show being staged every day, somewhere in 
the United States by our company salesmen and 
nation-wide network of representatives.” 

The company, incidentally, has only 10 em- 
ployes, two of them in Los Angeles, and maintains 
only two direct salesmen. 

“When we began the show program,” Mr. Rutze- 
beck told IM, “we didn’t fire any salesmen. We 
simply armed them with an idea that made them 
at least 20% more effective.” 

The new program, however, made it possible for 
Price & Rutzebeck to eliminate individual client 
entertainment and to cut back on “missionary” 
calls by the salesmen. 

“At least half of the salesman’s time,” Mr. 
Rutzebeck said, “is now free for him to concen- 
trate his sales efforts where it counts, in reaching 
the huge reservoir of untapped business in the 
United States for labor saving tools.” 

Mr. Rutzebeck points out that demonstrations 
“receive the undivided and uninterrupted attention 
normally impossible for potential customers to 
give a salesman in their own places of business. 

“In addition,’ he said, “the wholesaler’s sales- 
men also have a chance to gain actual working 
knowledge of the tools they sell and, through cus- 
tomer reaction at the show, the unusual opportun- 
ity to see production problems and tools through 
the eyes of their customers.” 


Mail order show . . The company has capital- 
ized on its early show experience by developing a 
“package” which is now so complete that a show 
can actually be arranged by mail. 

Price & Rutzebeck provides the wholesaler 
with a copy text for printed customer invitations, 
show admission tickets, door prize, product litera- 
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Sales tools . . Point-of-sale material (above left), dis- 
played at all jobber shows, demonstrate the company’s 


ture, and a variety of suggestions for effective 
local promotion. 

The company also provides actual demonstrator 
personnel for the show itself and the point of sale 
displays which Mr. Rutzebeck considers essential. 

In effect, the wholesaler’s only expense is print- 
ing and mailing of the invitations, although Price 
& Rutzebeck recommends that he furnish refresh- 
ments such as coffee and doughnuts. 

“Liquor is all right,” Mr. Rutzebeck said, “if the 
jobber feels the expense is desirable. But we in- 
sist that no liquor be served during the demon- 
strations, due to the element of danger.” 

Mr. Rutzebeck explains that the cost to his com- 
pany for each product demonstration show aver- 
ages around $70, a sales cost made up or saved 
elsewhere on travel time, entertainment, etc. 


Business paper advertising . . The company 
spends from $15,000 to $20,000 a year, through its 
ad agency, Sturges & Associates, San Carlos, Cal., 
on advertising which is placed 100% in business 
publications. 

Advertising, in Mr. Rutzebeck’s opinion, is “any- 
thing that stimulates interest in a product that’s 
for sale. Media selection has to be based on the 
number of people reached and the impact on the 
individual. 

“Jobber shows,” Mr. Rutzebeck continued, “in 
my opinion are a legitimate phase of advertising 
and with a good solid base of interest created by 
such shows, we can afford more advertising in 
trade publications.” 

Jobber shows arranged by Mr. Rutzebeck differ 
from others in one major respect; Mr. Rutzebeck 
insists that jobbers invite the competition to be 
present. 

“These shows are good for the entire industry,” 
Mr. Rutzebeck claims, “and by having the com- 
petitors show off their goods at the same time, we 
are forced to be sure that our demonstrators are 
on their toes and doing a good job.” 

In setting up the shows, Mr. Rutzebeck insists 
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selling aids. Business paper campaign (typical ad, above 
right) stimulates end users’ interest in P&R products 


that they be held in the jobber’s place of business 
and not in a rented hall or separate room. Shows 
are normally scheduled to begin at 12 or 1 in the 
afternoon and the demonstrators work on through 
until evening. 

Although no prepared speeches or movies are 
presented, the demonstration is continuous and 
includes questions and answers from those pres- 
ent. The best days for a show, Mr. Rutzebeck has 
found, are Tuesday through Thursday; the best 
hours, from noon -until 9 p.m. and the best pro- 
cedure, one-day shows only. 

Mr. Rutzebeck points out that he is in a fortu- 
nate position in that he does not “worry about rou- 
tine business affairs. I’m free to devote myself to 
my major work, which is developing sales. 

“Because we are distributors,’ he continued, 
“we do not have raw material or production prob- 
lems and I can do the best sales job out in the 
field rather than behind a desk in my office.” 


Flying salesman . . Using a 1957 Mooney Mark 
20 that cost $11,000, Mr. Rutzebeck flies around 
the country and devotes about three weeks to each 
trip. Shows are arranged only in those areas 
where the sales promotion need seems to be the 
greatest and where contacts must be established 
with the market. 

Each show requires three men—one to set up 
the show, the second to handle the actual demon- 
strations and the third to set up additional shows. 
About 15 minutes usually are required to “sell” a 
jobber on a show, while the actual physical setting 
up requires about an hour. 

Although Mr. Rutzebeck uses his own airplane, 
the salesmen travel around in a specially fitted 
station wagon, carrying equipment and point of 
sale material that weighs about 400 pounds. 

Mr. Rutzebeck, who is also unique in that he has 
no written contract with any of the four manufac- 
turers who supply the power tool attachments 
which he distributes, anticipates 1959 sales in ex- 
cess of $500,000. . 
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How small company grew on 
big company promotion 


Ampex Corp.’s Instrumentation Division increased sales 1,700% in 
five years. A major reason is an advertising-sales promotion 


program that bypasses hard sell and offers, in its place, real 


information combined with a prestige approach . . 


By Betty Aulenbach 
IM Associate Editor 


fg A few years ago the Instrumentation Divi- 
sion of Ampex Corp., a young and relatively un- 
known industrial advertiser, decided to become 
bigger by starting out where many large com- 
panies left off. 

On a limited ad budget, the division decided it 
would leave the bowl-’em-over advertising tech- 
niques to the big boys and run quiet, friendly 
advertising designed to offer help, information, 
even education. Later the technique was applied 
to the company’s entire sales promotion program. 
It was, in effect, a form of prestige advertising 
and it paid off. 

Partly as a result of this decision, the Instru- 
mentation Division, Redwood City, Cal., manufac- 
turer of magnetic data recording equipment, is 
now grossing approximately $25 million annual 
sales. Five years ago the same division had an an- 
nual sales figure of $1.4 million. 

Actually, the entire short history of Ampex’ 
existence has been one of success. Born during 
World War II, the company soon established itself 
by developing the first commercial tape recorders 
used in this country. Later, through the Instru- 
mentation Division, the company expanded into 
tape instrumentation for technical and scientific 
use, particularly in the fields of computing and 
design and systems engineering. 

The company’s rapid growth and ability to 
maintain leadership in a highly competitive field 
have been dependent upon outstanding technical 
ability, of course. But it has taken a consistently 
outstanding sales promotion program to keep the 
company out front, and it is the sales promotion 
program of the Instrumentation Division in par- 
ticular that has called the shots on many time- 
worn industrial ad techniques—has proved that 
you can build prestige by taking the self-confident 
approach that you already have it. 

Division ads, two above combine simple The Instrumentation Division operates in a field 
layout, editorial style, “’How to” headlines in which the prospect does not need to be “sold” 
Copy is both informal and informative on Ampex virtues as much as he needs to be “ed- 


Advertising . . Typical of Instrumentation 
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ucated” to his personal need for data recording 
equipment in the first place. 

As the division’s advertising manager Bill Fisher 
puts it, “Magnetic recording just isn’t taught as a 
subject, or at least not in sufficient detail, in to- 
day’s schools and colleges of engineering. It’s still 
a new and rather unplowed field. 

“Thus,” he explains, “our sales promotion and 
advertising program is basically one of educating 
engineers and scientists as to new and different 
ways of using magnetic tape recorders. Our hope 
is that we will thereby stimulate them to think of 
modifications of these ideas which will permit 
them to utilize our recorders in new and wondrous 
ways.” 


Why brag? .. Here lies the key to the company’s 
unusual advertising approach. Instrumentation 
Division promotione| materials—be they business 
press advertising, brochures, catalogs, salesmen’s 
field kits—all begin from the same premise: Am- 
pex products and services are superior; pointing 
up that fact would be merely beating a dead horse. 
So the division tells the engineer, instead, what 
instrumentation recording is, how it developed, 
what its future possibilities are, what it can do for 
him. 

There is, for instance, the division’s current ad- 
vertising program. Ampex began its present series 
of application advertisements more than two years 
ago and has, to date, produced 21 full pages with 
only minor format changes. Copy, which deals 
with specific product applications—real or poten- 
tial—is long. Copy had to be long, from the begin- 
ning, because it had been decided that Ampex 
copy must be educational. Educational copy, how- 
ever, can easily slip into the morass of deadly 
dullness. Copy, therefore, had to be not only long; 
it had to hold its audience with a light—even hu- 
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Sales promotion . . Left: Cover of recent issue of ‘’Read- 
out,’’ division’s house organ. Actua! cover is in blue and 
gold. Right: Center spread of 16-page product brochure 


morous—approach. To capture an engineering 
audience with engineer-oriented humor, and to 
give those engineers much-needed information in 
the process, is not an easy matter. Ampex captured 
them with such teaser headlines as these: 

e “How to take an entire laboratory for a ride” 
e “How to use a wave analyzer on an ocean wave” 
e “How the queen’s picture kept its charm” 

e “How many microseconds apart is ‘almost si- 
multaneous?’”’ 


Doesn't fall down .. And, unlike so many ads 
with teaser headlines, the copy that followed didn’t 
let the reader down. Copy for that headline on 
microseconds, for instance, began like this: 
“When things happen in the front of a jet en- 
gine, other occurrences in the rear follow in a 
flash—no pun intended, we mean in a fraction of a 
millisecond. Those who test jet engines have found 
that magnetic tape recording can be used to make 
a millisecond look enormous—and to show even 
fifteen microseconds as a significant interval. 
Copy goes on from there to introduce Ampex 
tape recorders, of course, but the informal style 
and the informative approach remain constant. 
Media in which Instrumentation Division ads 
are currently appearing include Automatic Con- 
trol, Automation, Aviation Week, Computers & 
Automation, Control Engineering, Electronic 
News, Electronics, Industrial Laboratories, Mis- 
siles & Rockets and Scientific American 
How successful has the series been? Over- 
whelmingly so, according to ad manager Fisher. 
Before the campaign was started, there were oc- 
casional months in which the inquiry level 
reached 300. Shortly after the application series 
was started, the number jumped to over a thou- 
sand, reaching an eventual peak in excess of 2,000. 
Recently, inquiries have tapered off, due to the 


on tape recorder model FR-100A. Specification sheets 
are printed separately so that changing specifications 


will not cause brochure itself to become outdated 
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fact, Mr. Fisher says, that inquiries become new 
names for the permanent mailing list; hence, fewer 
and fewer readers of the ads need to inquire, since 
they are already receiving information. 

The application ad series has won Ampex four 
Readex awards and consistently high ratings in 
McGraw-Hill Reader Feedback studies on Control 
Engineering. 


Ads that train engineers .. After the first 12 
application ads had appeared in print, they were 
compiled, in miniature form, into a booklet and 
mailed to the 9,000 customers and prospects on the 
division’s mailing list. Requests for additional 
copies were legion and many inquirers specified 
that the booklets were needed as training aids for 
instrumentation engineers and technicians. 

The division’s sales promotion literature—of 
which there is a seemingly endless variety—has 
no standard format. The chief qualification seems 
to be that it give the over-all impression of sim- 
plicity, color and quality. 





Busy characters feeding 
formuli into tape recorder appear on cover 
of folder inviting attendence at division’s 
trade show booth during Eastern Joint Com- 
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“The ‘clean’ look of our literature is intended to 
convey the impression that Ampex builds the 
highest quality products which are currently 
available,” explains Mr. Fisher. “Each of the 
pieces,’ he adds, “is expected to represent the best 
possible job of printing and layout which could be 
purchased.” 

Besides the more obvious sales promotion tools, 
such as specification sheets and new product 
brochures, the division issues technical informa- 
tion brochures based on talks given by Ampex 
technical personnel. 

Perhaps the best example of an Ampex techni- 
cal talk turned sales promotion tool is a speech 
delivered in Washington, D.C., by Instrumentation 
Division marketing manager Paul J. Weber. Mr. 
Weber gave a talk on magnetic tape instrumenta- 
tion to personnel of the U. S. Navy Department’s 
Bureau of Ships. Subsequently, the bureau pub- 
lished copies of the talk. These copies became 
“bibles” to instrumentation people in the services 
and in the missile and aircraft industries. They 
began to ask for copies in quantities of up to 100 
and, finally, the requests began to get quite out of 
hand. 


Slides do double-duty . . In the meantime, the 
Instrumentation Division has condensed Mr. Web- 
er’s original two-hour talk into a 36-minute slide 
presentation with taped commentary. Herein lay 
the solution. The slides were adapted to printed 
reproduction and the talk, generously illustrated 
with pictures and diagrams, was published as a 
74-page attractively bound, three-color booklet. 
In all, 25,000 copies were printed—500 of them 
bound in hard-cover book form for presentation 
to important customers and top management per- 
sonnel. 

The booklet was distributed to the 9,000 names 
on the mailing list. In addition, it was mailed to 
2,500 deans and heads of colleges and schools of 
engineering throughout the country. Doubtless, 
company management is losing no sleep wonder- 
ing what will become of the remaining copies. 

New product brochures are also an important 
item of Ampex promotion. One of the big prob- 
lems here is that specifications change continually. 
As the technology of magnetic recording improves, 
so must equipment be revised. Hence, specifica- 
tions are often obsolete before they can be mailed. 
To date, the company’s best solution to this prob- 
lem has been to print up the accompanying specif- 
ication sheet separately whenever a product bro- 
chure exceeds eight pages. 

The division’s direct mail program is a contin- 
uous one. The regular mailing list receives an item 
of Ampex promotion about once a month. Some- 
times the mailing consists of reprints of recent ads. 
At other times it is a copy of the division’s new 
company external. New product brochures and 
special items, like the booklet on magnetic tape 
instrumentation and the application photo bro- 
chure mentioned above, all have their turn. In 





addition, special mailings are occasionally sent to 
special interest groups on the mailing list. 

The division has done several gimmick-type 
mailings, although these are indulged in sparingly. 
Such a mailing worked most effectively when 
Ampex decided to go into the manufacture of 
magnetic recording tape. 


Something new .. The tape was to be introduced 
at a Cleveland convention of the Instrument Soci- 
ety of America. The five-part mailing was released 
at five-day intervals to a special mailing list of 
1,200 names. The campaign was kicked off with a 
gift wrapped package bearing the Ampex label. It 
contained a man’s boutonniere fashioned from the 
new magnetic tape and the cryptic message: 
“Something new from Ampex.” There was a 
vague reference to the fact that this “something” 
would be introduced at the Cleveland convention. 

The second mailing, a self-mailer, was designed 
primarily to reveal more information and keep the 
recipient interested. The third was another gift 
box, this time containing a lady’s corsage of Am- 
pex tape nestled in a bed of real Maidenhair fern. 
Another factual self-mailer followed. It outlined 
the uses of the new tape and carried the locations 
of Ampex district offices. 

The final mail piece was a man’s bow tie of 
Ampex tape. The same tie was worn by Ampex 
representatives at the Cleveland convention and 
that final touch proved to be an impressive clinch- 
er in the attention-getting campaign. 

The division takes a rather dim view of trade 
shows as a means of locating new prospects. Its 
participation in shows has consistently declined 
over the last three years. 

“Our reasoning is that fewer people who we 
really wish to reach are attending these shows,” 
explains Mr. Fisher. “So, we attend only one or 
two shows which are truly national in scope, with 
the exception of special interest groups who we 
still find go great distances to attend their specific 
national meetings.” 

However, at many national shows the company 
maintains a hospitality suite in lieu of an exhibit. 
Attendance at these is by invitation only and at- 
tendance has been kept high by the simple expedi- 
ent of awarding a stereophonic sound system 
(Ampex, of course) to a lucky guest. 


On the road .. While the division may consider 
trade shows to be largely a waste of budget dol- 
lars, it does not feel this way at all about road 
shows. Road shows have come to be a major part 
of the company’s promotional planning. Once a 
year the Instrumentation Division leases a van 
from North American Van Lines, equips the unit 
with its entire product line and takes it to the 
customer’s doorstep. 

Working on suggestions from the field sales 
force, the division sets up an itinerary of 30 to 50 
stops. Each field salesmen also supplies the names 
of prospects who are to be invited to the showing 


Ask for the Ampex suite... 
Hotel 
Bellevue Stratiord 
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Enticing . . Genie poised with Ampex stereo 


portable issues invitation to visit Ampex 
suite during recent conference. Division uses 
hospitality suites more than booths during 
trade shows. Stereo portable is offered as 


door prize to increase attendence 


that will be held in his territory. 

Usually, two shows are scheduled daily, one at 
2:30 p.m. and another at 8 in the evening. The 
program includes a movie on Ampex products, a 
36-minute slide presentation on the basic princi- 
ples of magnetic tape instrumentation and remarks 
by the local district sales manager. A refreshment 
period follows. 

The division is pleased with the results from 
these shows, according to ad manager Fisher. He 
attributes much of their success to the fact that 
they are planned in a manner which permits pros- 
pects to take their time in talking with salesmen 
and inspecting the equipment. 


Formula for success . . Indeed, all aspects of 
Ampex promotion, from traveling road shows to 
the printed word, take on a leisurely, unassum- 
ing, helpful approach. It takes self-confidence to 
do that. Ignoring the temptation toward self- 
praise, the company’s attitude is one instead of 
“Say, did you know that (or that) fact about 
tape instrumentation?” Or, ‘“Here’s what our com- 
pany can do for you.” The formula is so sucess- 
ful that it has become the only logical approach 
for the company to take. 

But even back in the early days, Ampex man- 
agement realized it couldn’t afford to take any 
other path. 2 
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Why do industrial buyers buy? This article 
reports on the findings of the London, Ont., 
purchasing study aimed at learning the an- 
swers to that question. It tells how much . . 
and how little . . advertising, personal selling 


and direct mail influence industrial purchas- 


ing .. 
@ By Franklin Russell 


Sep About three years ago, at a meeting of the 
Business Newspapers Association of Canada, a 
member said, “Why don’t we find out exactly 
what makes these fellows buy?” His comment 
followed a discussion about the difficulties of pin- 
ning down business magazine influence on pur- 
chasing. And “these fellows” referred to all those 
people who read business and technical magazines 
and who buy equipment and materials for indus- 
try. 

Three years later, the association still doesn’t 
know exactly what makes “these fellows” buy, but 
it has successfully completed the biggest survey of 
industrial purchasing and marketing ever done in 
Canada. 

The survey—which was handled by the Uni- 
versity of Western Ontario School of Business 
Administration—is a whopping 300,000-word ex- 
amination of the buying habits of 36 companies in 
the heavily-industrialized London area of Ontario. 

In each of these companies, researchers inter- 
viewed presidents, vice-presidents, general man- 
agers, purchasing agents, plant superintendents, 
buyers and plant foremen, to find out what made 
men buy. 


Covers 3 types of purchases. . In each plant, 
they checked the purchasing of three items—a 
major item, which could cost up to $1,250,000, a 
medium-size item, and a small routine purchase, 
which could be typewriter ribbons. They spread 
their work among some of the largest industries 
in Canada, and some of the smallest industrial en- 
terprises in the area. 

The researchers were graduating students of 
the School of Business Administration and worked 
under the direction of Professor Donald Thain, a 
skilled marketing man. 
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The mysteries of 


While the report was being prepared last sum- 
mer, word spread among Toronto marketing men 
that the work was yielding great secrets on mar- 
keting techniques and buying habits generally. 
These rumors revealed a general hunger in Can- 
ada for more specific information on purchasing 
and marketing. But the report doesn’t hold any 
revolutionary secrets. 

In fact, at first glance, it seems a bit disappoint- 
ing. The university researchers were determined 
to handle the survey on a purely empirical basis. 
They wanted to avoid any suspicion of being in- 
volved with “readership survey.” 


Just the facts . . For that reason, they did not put 
opinions into the report. They baldly reported the 
facts. To get the best from the report, marketing 
men who have read prepublication copies of it say 
they have to read between the lines, interpret the 
facts in conjunction with their knowledge of mar- 
keting and purchasing generally. 

What’s the main point of the report? 

If it can be said to have any main point, it is, 
hearteningly enough for the BNA, that space ad- 
vertising is the most constant influence on all in- 
dustrial purchasing in Canada today. It far out- 
weighs such other influences as direct mail, 
promotional brochures, directories, trade shows 
and personal contacts. It was the common de- 
nominator of nearly every major sale under re- 
view. No method was devised of measuring the 
actual impact of the advertising. There was no 
method of measuring the effectiveness of any of 
the other forms of influence either. As one re- 
searcher said, “This is a report of impressions 
rather than statistics.” 

Secondly, from the marketing point of view, the 
report gives resounding vindication of that old 
marketing belief: The most effective marketing is 
intelligent use of all possible forms of influential 
media. 


For want of an ad. . It was noted time and 
again during the surveying that a potential vend- 
ing company lost the sale merely because it ig- 
nored one aspect of its marketing. It might have 
employed the best salesmen, commissioned the 
most intelligent advertising, followed this up with 
direct mail and promotional bulletins, but then 
lost the sale because at the crucial time it: wasn’t 





purchasing 


London Chamber of Commerce photo 


Dissected . . London industrial section, scene of the survey. 


listed in the yellow pages of the telephone book. 

The inter-relation of the various forms of in- 
fluence working on the buyer was one of the 
significant portions of the report. Rarely did a 
single influence shape a buying decision. It was 
clear that the buyer frequently did not know why 
he had bought, although he would justify his ac- 
tion with all sorts of reasons, some of them spe- 
cious. 

The report is set up in such a way that a dozen 
different interpretations can be put on the facts 
and situations presented. That is both the beauty 
and the frustration of it. It is divided into 36 indi- 
vidual case histories of the companies under re- 
view. 


No influencing factors? . . The researchers 
found it very difficult to pin down what influences 
were present during the pre-buying period. But 
this was anticipated. Only one man, during the 
hundreds of interviews, admitted that advertising 
might affect his judgment. Almost to a man, the 
interviewees insisted that their own judgment 
was the main reason for buying. They seemed 
genuinely to believe that their judgment operated 
in a kind of vacuum, with no communication line 
with all the various selling pressures clamoring to 
reach them. 

It was obvious that the most direct influence on 
buying was the comprehensive knowledge of the 
buyer of the product he wanted. However, it was 
also clear that a tremendous diversity of factors 
contributed to his having this knowledge. Dealing 
with this influences quite arbitrarily, the salesman 
was an important contributory factor. Next to in- 
dustrial advertising, he was the most mentioned 
denominator in purchasing activities. 

The executives interviewed, including presi- 
dents, weren’t interested in talking about sales- 
manship as such (one man complained about high 
pressure methods, while another said he favored 
low pressure selling) but they were interested in 
talking to the salesman. They wanted to grill him 
about all the latest gossip in the business, about 
new products and processes (not necessarily the 
ones the salesman was trying to sell) and other 
items of interest. In fact, a couple of men, both of 
them engineers, mentioned that they didn’t bother 
to read advertising or editorials in magazines. 
They felt that got a first rate picture of all that 


was new in their industries just by chatting with 
salesmen. 


Voice of authority . . This constant emphasis on 
the salesman being a courier of news and gossip 
had rather negative undertones. “It reminds me,” 
said one BNA member, “of a car salesman ingrati- 
ating himself with a customer first by shoveling 
the snow off his walk every morning.” 

However, in transmitting news and gossip, the 
salesman was undoubtedly doing one important 
function—if he’ was good—of establishing himself 
as an authority in his field so that his word and 
judgment were respected by the men he was see- 
ing. 

This state of affairs was fine, as long as the 
company he was dealing with was not too big. The 
larger the company, the more the salesman got 
by-passed in the purchasing of any big item or 
equipment. Frequently, the buying company had 
better technical methods of appraising the product 
than the supplier himself. 

In such companies, if the salesman was called in 
at all, he was treated as a technical consultant 
who might have to sit down at a round table 
with some of his competing salesmen. He was not 
really selling at all, but acted more as a flexible 
price and specification adjuster. 

Although this was a hard point to judge, there 
seemed to be almost no chance of superior sales- 
manship selling an inferior product to any large 
company. It might be possible amongst the smaller 
companies, where only one man might have to 
make the final decision to buy. But most of the 
medium-size and larger companies spent such ex- 
haustive efforts appraising their major purchases 
that superior salesmanship of an inferior product 
could work positively against the reputation of the 
salesman. His claims for his product would be 
quickly exposed by the buying company’s labora- 
tory. 

One executive in a medium-sized company said 
ruefully that he had once seen an advertisement 
for a machine in a magazine, had called the sup- 
plier, been visited by a salesman and had bought 
the machine. “Never again,” he said. The machine 
was a dismal failure, cost the company a lot of 
money and had to be replaced. The company now 
has a policy of buying machinery only after rep- 
resentatives of the company have seen the ma- 
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chines in operation under normal working con- 
ditions. 

In fact, this passion “to see the machines at 
work” was emphasized and_ re-emphasized 
throughout the report. It was part of the intensive 
efforts in most well organized companies to find 
the product most exactly suited to their needs. 


Business reading habits . . Every company in 
the survey received many business and technical 
magazines every month. One large chemical com- 
pany spent $1,000 a year on magazine subscrip- 
tions. Most large companies had policies of allow- 
ing all responsible personnel to have any maga- 
zine they might ask for. A few executives had 
magazines they particularly valued delivered to 
their homes. 

A large proportion of the reading executives felt 
guilty that they did not have enough time to read 
thoroughly all the publications received. But a 
surprising number of key executives made consci- 
entious efforts to extract maximum value from all 
the magazines. Some quickly scanned the indexes, 
looking for articles of particular interest. Others 
quickly flipped pages, ripped out interesting arti- 
cles or advertisements, routed them to colleagues. 

One company had a man responsible in every 
department for extracting all pertinent informa- 
tion for his department from all magazines and 
promotional material. 

It was a well-established pattern in many com- 
panies for the executives to pass on interesting 
articles or magazines to their plant personnel, 
even down to foremen and operating assembly 
line men. In turn, there was a similar flow of 
magazines back from the plant into the executive 
suite. The repeated mention of this fact seemed to 
lend considerable weight to the theory that no- 
body can be sure who is going to be influential in 
buying the next product in a large factory. 

As a result of this two-way flow of magazines 
and ideas between management and workers, it 
was noticeable that quite a surprising number of 
foremen and operating personnel in the factory 
were responsible for initiating purchase of quite 
substantial items, even though by the time the 
item was bought there was scarcely any link with 
the man who first suggested it. 


Too many publications? . . The survey gave in- 
teresting insight into the old problem of the 
enormous quantity of business magazines received 
by any large company. There have been persistent 
complaints, particularly in Canada, which gets 
both U.S. and Canadian magazines aplenty, that 
there are simply too many of them. Their fre- 
quency, critics say, is spoiling their reputation. 
The survey researchers did not attempt to pin 
this problem down, but they did reveal that when 
executives cited their reading habits, they always 
mentioned the top one, two or three magazines in 
each field as their preferred reading. Such lists 
usually included one American magazine, possibly 
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two, and two or more Canadian magazines. 

It was significant that in all the hundreds of 
magazines named in the report, not one was a 
second-rate publication. Each was a leader in its 
field, whether Canadian or American. 

Yet it was obvious that the men receiving these 
magazines must have handled a great many more 
than they mentioned. One executive said he 
regularly read 18 magazines, but his preferred 
reading only included two or three. Other em- 
ployes said they skimmed through 30 or 40 differ- 
ent publications. 

One weakness of magazine circulation in some 
companies was that many people got magazines 
only as a result of the routed copy. In some com- 
panies, magazines took months to reach their 


readers. 


How magazines influence . . Editorial items 
were frequently mentioned as being the most in- 
teresting and “influential.” Several editorial items 

-presumably new products—led to purchases. 
Some men relied on business magazine prices, 
market reports, and so on, to run their work effi- 
ciently. Dozens of men interviewed expressed or 
inferred the danger of missing something inter- 
esting in the editorial columns. It was clear that 
business magazines—particularly the good ones— 
had a vital editorial function to perform. 

Advertising got a more mixed response. None 
of the interviewees wanted to admit that adver- 
tising influenced them in any way. Some went to 
elaborate lengths to prove how it did not. One 
man positively denied that advertising influenced 
his buying habits, but he did say that he frequent- 
ly had to refer to directories and catalogs, which 
seemed to indicate that he did not quite appreci- 
ate the subtlety of advertising. 

The most important single point brought out in 
the questioning over advertising was that techni- 
cal executives and supervisory personnel in tech- 
nical jobs complained of the real lack of good 
technical information in advertisements. The men 
said the advertisements frequently told them 
nothing more than they already knew. They 
wanted more technical details which could be 
applied directly against the problem they had at 
that moment. 

Another way in which advertising could be 
made more meaningful was for it to relate directly 
to well-known problems in industries, or to other 
machines which were in service at the time of 
advertising. Most plant engineers, it was empha- 
sized, already knew the specifications and per- 
formance figures of all their machines. Such men 
were not interested in four-color appeals for the 
most beautifully illustrated lathe in the magazine. 
But they might be interested in seeing where a 
new type of lathe cut 20% faster—if the claim 
seemed to be substantiated. 


Claims must be backed up .. Of course, in 
much advertising, the machines illustrated bore, 





cut, ream, push, pull or revolve faster, longer, 
cheaper, cleaner or hotter than any other. But the 
survey did seem to show that if the advertiser 
spent more time validating the unique qualities of 
his machine and knew exactly who would be most 
interested in reading about them, he stood on the 
threshold of advertising success. 

Direct mail got short shrift from many of those 
interviewed. Many barely glanced at it before 
throwing it away. A few kept it on file. Many 
complained of its lack of relevancy to their par- 
ticular businesses. It was clear, in Canada at least, 
that too many mailing lists were being built up on 
a quantity basis rather than on quality. However, 
like the other influential forces, direct mail and 
other material received through the mail seemed 
to do a good job when it was intelligently written 
and suitably directed. Quite frequently, executives 
mentioned seeing an advertisement of a new prod- 
uct, then receiving direct mail material on it, then 
being called by a salesman. They seemed to like 
this continuity of sales effort. 


Other influential factors . . The London study 
inferentially made an important point that intel- 
ligent marketing should not always regard its 
market in the mass. The market is composed of 
hundreds of thousands of individuals. It may be 
possible for all of them, at one time or another, to 
be influential in the purchase of goods and equip- 
ment. Advertising aimed solely at vice-presidents 
could easily miss the shop foreman. It was clear 
that a lot of advertising being read by engineers 
was written for somebody else—although nobody 
seemed to know who. 

The idiosyncrasies of various companies was 
another point which emerged. Purchasing habits 
vary widely, almost radically. One large company 
had a policy of spreading business around as 
much as possible, even geographically. 

Quite a number of firms had “Buy Canadian 
First” policies, including U.S. companies, and in 
one instance, an American subsidiary bought 
Canadian first, even though it was offered the 
product cheaper from the United States. 

There was a good deal of reciprocity of buying, 
although it was suspected that a lot of it was not 
revealed in interviewing. Some companies were 
so sure of their suppliers that they never troubled 
to get alternative bids on machines or material. 
These companies, however, were the exception. In 
most instances, the oldest supplying companies 
were rigorously subjected to checks with their 
competition to make sure their prices were com- 
petitive, their quality up to standard. 

The choice of a supplier seemed a simple affair 
for most companies. But there was little doubt 
that many potential suppliers were not considered 
in many transactions. Not infrequently, the right 
supplier and the right machine were located as the 
result of accident or good luck. One company sold 
an expensive machine to a buyer, even though he 
did not advertise. On the buyer’s recommendation, 


he began business magazine advertising soon 
after the sale. 


Long, careful look . . But though the buyer 
could be criticized for not looking too hard for 
new suppliers, he could not be criticized for lack 
of effort in appraising the goods or equipment of 
the suppliers he did consider. Apparently, no 
effort was too great to make the right decision. 
Presidents made personal trips to supplier plants. 
One company was busy building up a supplier 
rating system so that reputations could be checked 
at a glance. 

The thoroughness of checking seemed to mean, 
by implication, that when all other values were 
found to be equal, psychological preconditioning— 
perhaps as the result of advertising—could be- 
come important. 

It was clear that the buyer’s predicament in 
most companies was heightened by the pressure, 
either by events or from his superiors, to make 
the best buy at the best price. The best product 
did not always mean the highest quality, the 
greatest number of special features or the most 
appealing design. The best price was not necessar- 
ily always the lowest. Poor buying meant such 
high penalties that this automatically set quality 
standards below which the buyer dared not pur- 
chase. 


Price is important but not all-important. . 
However, although price was a constant factor in 
determining the sale, the buyer could frequently 
justify a higher price if it seemed to be insurance 
against problems in the future. Where prices and 
quality were about equal, the intangible factors 
accounted for almost all the influences on the 
final selection of the supplier. 

The indefiniteness of the report is disappointing. 
But in dealing with anything as ephemeral as 
opinions, ideas, predilections, superstitions, ig- 
norances and obsessions—all present during the 
purchasing process—it is difficult to be positive 
about the facts. This report is a summary of im- 
pressions. It could not deal firmly with such con- 
siderations as a “comfortable” relationship be- 
tween buyer and supplier, the “secure feeling” of 
buying the best that could be afforded, the con- 
fidence of purchasing from a very large supplier, 
the prestige of having the most up-to-date equip- 
ment. 

Marketing men who have read the report feel 
that it is an interim report on industrial purchas- 
ing in Canada. They feel it will lead to more 
comprehensive investigations in the future. 

In future studies, it is hoped that the suppliers 
will be examined and that their side of the story 
will be used to give perspective to the comments 
and beliefs of the buyers. 

The revised report should be published in book 
form in a few months and will be available from 
the Business Newspapers Association of Canada, 
Toronto. * 
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IM's editorial competition 


41 business papers show 
what it takes to be tops 


One of the major developments in media buying during 
the past few years has been the emphasis placed on the 
business paper’s editorial qualities. Along with this re- 
directed emphasis is an increased interest in the results 
of IM’s annual editorial competition. Here are this year’s 


winners .. 


# Which business papers did the 
best jobs of serving their readers 
during 1958? 

To help answer this question and 
also to honor the top publications, 
IM has held its 21st annual Editorial 
Achievement Competition for Busi- 
ness Publications. 

From a total of 555 entries, 28 ex- 
perts from widely varied fields 
judged 41 publications as being edi- 
torially excellent in ’58. Fifteen of 
these 41 were singled out as being 
exceptionally superior: American 
Builder; American Machinist; Elec- 
tronic Technician; House & Home; 
Industrial Design; Interiors; Medi- 
cal Economics; Manufacturing & In- 
dustrial Engineering; National Pe- 


CLASS, 


Ralph Caplan* 
Industrial Design 


R. Cragin Lewis* 
Medical 
Economics 


Robert M. ]. Knight Willy 


Dorothy Gazzolo 


troleum News; Plumbing & Heating 
Business; Progressive Grocer; Steel; 
Super Market Merchandising; and 
Volume Feeding Management. 
These 15 will be given plaques at 
the annual presentation ceremony 
at the NIAA national convention in 
San Francisco this month. The other 
28 publications will 
tificates of merit at the ceremony. 
Six of the 41 publications will re- 
ceive more than one award: Steel 


receive cer- 


won two certificates of merit in ad- 
dition to its plaque; Industrial De- 
sign, Interiors, Plumbing & Heating 
Business, and Progressive Grocer 
each won one certificate in addition 
to a plaque; and Machine Design 
won two certificates, 


INSTITUTIONAL & PROFESSIONAL 


Olga Gueft* 
Interiors 


Dr. Felix Marti- 





Cunningham, Jr. Hotel Monthly J 


Modern Hospital 
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1 of Housing Ibanez 


Jack A. Ghene* 
Volume Feeding 
Management 


John F. Wagner 
Catholic Building & 
MD Maintenance 


This winning of more than one 
award was possible because the 
publications were allowed to com- 
pete in five separate classes: best 
single article, best series of articles, 
best single issue, best original re- 
search and best design appearance. 
These classes were judged separately 
for (1) industrial, (2) merchandis- 
ing, trade, export, and (3) class, in- 
stitutional, professional publications. 
Here is the complete list of winners: 


Industrial Papers 


Best series of articles: 


Plaque winner: Steel, Cleveland 
- « Steel’s winning series, “Cost 
Crisis—How to Beat It,” focused the 
industry’s attention on the need for 
achieving lowest possible unit pro- 
duction cost, and spelled out the 
importance of attaining these low 
costs in a critical recession year. 
The series explained the tech- 
niques that managers could use to 
trim production costs through more 
efficient use of new or improved 


Henry S. Ehle 
American 


Restaurant *Plaque winner 


Emerson Goble Margaret Frewin 
Architectural Canadian Pharma- 
Record ceutical Journal 





Walter R. Browder* 
American Builder 


‘Colin Carmichael 
Machine Design 


M. J. Murphy 
Factory 


capital equipment. In addition, the 
series cited examples where pro- 
duction costs were slashed and 
recognized those companies which 
had achieved optimum use of cap- 
ital equipment. Editor is Walter J. 
Campbell. 


Certificates: 


Automation, Cleveland . . Series 
of seven articles on “Hydraulic Con- 
trol of Automatic Machinery.” Edi- 
tor: Roger W. Bolz. 


MERCHANDISING 
TRADE & 


EXPORT 


R. W. Mueller* 
Progressive Grocer National Petroleum 


Julien Elfenbein 
Housewares 
Review 


John W. St. Ores 
Automotive 
World 


Gene Bennett 
Linens & Domestics Am. Lumberman 


Shirley Stokes* Burnham Finney“ 


Mig. & Industrial American Machinist 


a PB, - " 
Caswell Speare 
Fleet Owner 


Joe W. Kizzia 
Railway Age 


L. N. Rowley 
Power 


Chemical Engineering, New 
York .. Series of four articles on 
“High Temperature Materials.” Edi- 
tor: John R. Callaham. 


Machine Design, Cleveland . . 
Series of six articles on “Human- 
Factors Engineering.” Editor: Colin 
Carmichael. 


Best single article: 


Plaque winner: American Build- 
er, New York .. An article en- 


ntinuea 


Frank Breese’ Albert J. Forman’ 
Electronic 


Technician 


James R. Akers 
Automotive 

& Bldg. Products Retailer and Home 
Merchandiser & Recreation 


Gordon Lawler 


Roger W. Bolz 
Automation 


Douglas Haskell 
Architectural Forum Missile Design & 


Modern Plastics 


Nathaniel 

Schwartz‘ 
Super Market 
Merchandising 


Jack Adams 
Mart 


' Fi 
John R. Callaham 
Chemical 
Engineering 


Stephen R. Kent 


Development 


R. Eric Crawford 
Canadian 
Machinery & 
Mig. News 


INDUSTRIAL 


John Carlson* 
Plumbing & Heat- 
ing Business 


George Ganzen- 
muller 
Electrical 
Wholesaling 
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By John H. Rice 
President 

A. H. Rice Co. 

Pittsfield, Mass. 


> 
$ 
$ 
$ 
$ 
$ 
$ 
$ 
$ 
$ 
$ 
$ 


Tép “Corporate image advertising is all well and 

good, but my company is too small to spend that 
kind of money.” 

This, sadly enough, is the way many small busi- 
ness men feel about corporate image advertising. 
These men don’t realize that a favorable image 
can be created at a relatively small cost—in many 
cases for less money than may be spent on an un- 
coordinated product campaign. 

My company, for example, has been spending 
only $14,000 a year on a corporate image program 

-an investment which has paid off handsomely. 
Here’s how and why our program has been suc- 
cessful. 


Old image, not good . . The A. H. Rice Co. is 
located in a small New England city and has been 
under active family management and control since 
its inception in 1878. We manufacture industrial 
sewing thread and braid, and sell to such unre- 
lated industries as automotive, men’s clothing, 
uniforms, women’s lingerie, public utilties, athletic 
clothing and equipment, furriers, etc. 

We were (before our corporate program) 
thought successful largely because of our credit 
report, but we were considered to be backward 
and inefficient in our merchandising and product 
development. The reason for this opinion is that 
to many of our customers, New England signified 
the Yankee virtues (old-fashioned ways and dis- 
like of change, for example) which have come to 
be targets of mild derision. 

The company’s long tenure in the textile indus- 
try was interpreted as a symptom of resistance to 
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an a small company afford 


change. Even our policy of retaining salesmen for 
years in the same territory was thought ultra- 
conservative. 

Locally, both with our employes and our neigh- 
bors, the company was thought to be sound and 
generous, but backward in many of its methods. 

Our goal was to present our virtues in such a 
way that we might come to be considered a dy- 
namic, aggressive company. 


A price tag . . Because Rice sells to so many un- 
related industries, we were faced with this prob- 
lem: While we could plan an effective business 
paper campaign in one market, we could not hope 
to make an impression in each of our important 
markets with our limited advertising budget of 
approximately $14,000. 

It is my conviction that business paper adver- 
tising must have constant repetition as its major 
ingredient, if it is to be at all effective. It is better, 
I think, to do no business paper advertising than 
to undertake an inadequate campaign in which we 
would suffer by comparison with our competition. 

We decided, therefore, that we should eliminate 
our current advertising program. We then ear- 
marked this $14,000 as our investment in image 
creation. 

(Of course, we have not permanently abandoned 
the use of business papers as an advertising medi- 
um. Our decision to eliminate them from our cur- 
rent program was based on the fact that we could 
not hope to compete successfully with our major 
competitor who spends four times our annual ad 
budget on business paper space alone. We will use 
business papers as an adjunct to our over-all pro- 
gram in the future.) 


“Right” people . . Next, we had to decide whom 





The answer to the question posed in the headline is 


yes” — 


at least for A. H. Rice Co., a relatively 
small company which has been spending only $14,000 


a year on corporate advertising. Here’s why the company’s 


president feels his small investment has paid off handsomely 


a corporate image program? 


we wanted to impress. I am convinced that in a 
startling number of cases, salesmen’s efforts and 
company advertising are directed to the wrong 
people. 

The “right” people, of course, are those who 
can influence buying decisions, and their “right- 
ness” is not always determined by title or posi- 
tion. For example, in one of our largest accounts a 
sewing machine mechanic specifies what brand of 
sewing thread is to be used, the purchasing de- 
partment acting solely on his recommendation; in 
another company any change in suppliers must be 
approved by the president of the firm. 

To find the individuals “right” for Rice we 
studied each of our 3,500 major customers and 
prospects and made a list of some 2,500 persons 
in 1,000 of those companies. This, obviously, 
means that we ignored, as far as our corporate 
image program is concerned, about 2,500 compa- 
nies which are either active customers or pros- 
pects. We felt we could do this because: 


1. As with any other company, the largest por- 
tion of our volume, present and potential, comes 
from a relatively few customers. The 2,500 per- 
sons at whom we aimed our corporate image pro- 
gram include these important few plus those who 
may become big-volume buyers. 


2. Our other promotional efforts, i.e., trade shows, 
enable us to contact those customers and pros- 
pects ignored in the image program. 


3. Our list is not static. It is continually revised 
by additions and deletions of individuals as well 
as companies. 


Media selection . . The next step was to decide 
how to contact these 2,500 persons. Obviously, the 
number of business papers required to reach 


such unrelated fields was prohibitively large with- 
in the terms of our modest budget. We felt, there- 
fore, that we could achieve our objective through 
the use of three media: personal contact, com- 
pany correspondence and direct mail. 


Personal contact .. This phrase can mean many 
things or nothing. We interpreted it as the tech- 
nique of getting someone from our organization 
in front of as many of the 2,500 key individuals 
as possible. It also must mean that once there, 
our representative must create a favorable im- 
pression not only of himself but of his company 
as well. 

Since many of the men we felt we had to impress 
had no direct connection with the actual pur- 
chasing decision, we had to devise reasons for 
the key man to want to talk with our repre- 
sentative. We use several methods to accomplish 
this: 


1. Both sales and technical personnel in our com- 
pany are urged to write articles for submission to 
trade journals and business magazines. This is 
done to make our name known to as many of the 
“right” people as possible. 


2. We maintain a speakers’ bureau through which 
we attempt to have men in our organization who 
are so qualified secure speaking engagements be- 
fore trade organizations serving the industries 
we wish to reach. The talks, which are usually 
given at the closing banquet, are of a general na- 
ture dealing with topics in the field of selling 
techniques and personal motivations. 


3. The men who make the personal contacts dress 
well. This may seem obvious, but it is sometimes 
neglected. 


4. As president of the company, I spend at least 
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70% of my time trying to see as many of the key 
men as possible. 

This program does not eliminate the more con- 
ventional. ways of direct selling which are also 
part of personal contact. Rather, it supports and 
implements the effort of our sales force. We use 
three men, including myself, to carry out our per- 
sonal contact approach. 


Company correspondence .. A company’s 
letterhead, the format of its letters, as well as the 
composition of the message can be an effective 
image creator. Our letterhead was completely re- 
designed to create the impression that the A. H. 
Rice Co. is an aggressive, dynamic outfit that it’s 
smart to do business with. 

To further distinguish our correspondence we 
use such innovations as typing the letter in such 
a way that replies can be made on the original, 
eliminating the need for the answer to be typed. 
Each letter has attached to it an explanation of 
how the technique can be used. 


Direct mail . . Each of the 2,500 key individuals 
receives a monthly newsletter, “Needle Talk,” 
from our company. 

“Needle Talk” maintains continuous reader ap- 
peal by presenting condensations of interesting 
items selected from over 20 business papers. Each 
issue contains 12 paragraphs listing new products 
or ideas that we feel are of general interest to 
our readers. Readership is checked by means of 
a reply card which must be used to locate the 
source of the new product or idea. “Needle Talk” 
gets replies from about 12% of its readers each 
issue. 

Occasionally, an “advertisement” is mailed 
with “Needle Talk.” Whenever we have a cus- 
tomer making a product that has generated wide 
public interest, we obtain permission to repro- 
duce the customer’s name with a picture of his 


For direct mail use only . . These prestige-type ‘‘ads’’ are 
used only in Rice’s direct mail program, and are not run 
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product. This appears over our company name. 
The “advertisement” is made up for use only in 
our direct mail campaign. In the past three years 
we have used such names as the Continental 
Mark II, the Edsel, and the Columbia, winner of 
the America Cup. 

Our direct mail program has proven to be an 
effective image creator in three different ways. 


1. It keeps our name regularly before a high per- 
centage of our 2,500 “key” men. 


2. It renders a service to them by calling atten- 
tion to items in the trade press they might other- 
wise have missed. 


3. It helps create the image of an agressive com- 
pany by occasional association with manufacturers 
of products currently attracting public attention. 


Conclusion . . The effectiveness of any corporate 
expenditure can be measured, in the last analysis, 
only by its contribution to the company’s financial 
strength. It is conceivable that a favorable corpo- 
rate image could be created which would have 
no affect on company earnings. 

When our program was initiated three years 
ago, we set up records to show the comparative 
sales activity among those accounts and prospects 
we were trying to impress. In a surprising num- 
ber of cases our volume of business with these 
accounts increased substantially. 

Because of our new image, we have been able 
to sell companies whom we had never been suc- 
cessful in reaching before. Our corporate image 
program has made a definite contribution to our 
financial strength. 

We feel we have proved that a favorable corpo- 
rate image can be created within a modest budget. 
But, its successful creation depends on a detailed 
analysis of what is to be accomplished and a care- 
ful selection of media which can be employed. ® 


in publications. They are mailed with ‘Needle Talk, 
the company’s newsletter. 





Industrial promotion can be 





Le Roi hired a jazz combo to entertain hard 
rock mining executives at a convention. Pro- 
motional brinksmanship? Perhaps, but it 
worked! Here’s how 


By Glenn W. Grat* 

Sales Promotion Manager 
Le Roi Division 
Westinghouse Air Brake Co. 


Milwaukee, Wis. 


fép Imagine putting 1,000 hard rock mining ex- 
ecutives in the same room with one of the coun- 
try’s most progressive jazz combos. Guess what 
would happen. 

Think the situation is too preposterous to be 
considered? Well, the Le Roi Division of West- 
inghouse Air Brake Co., Milwaukee, considered 
it—in fact, we did it. And instead of loud guffaws 
and disgruntled musicians (as some might ex- 
pect), we had an attentive, appreciative audience. 
Here’s the story behind this somewhat unusual 
happenstance: 


A problem... Actually our use of the “way out” 
music started with a problem. In this case it hap- 
pened to be connected with the American Mining 
Congress show in San Francisco last fall. The 


rticle, author Graf has left Le Roi t 


the Ranch Motel 


people who attend the show are very important 
customers, and because of this we’ve been in the 
habit of holding a reception during the event. 

The only major problem with the reception is 
the fact that you have only one good night on 
which to stage it. This meant that 4,000 or 5,000 
persons were split up among several competitors, 
dozens of other manufacturers, quite a variety 
of big spending salesmen and the attractions of an 
appealing city (not to mention the whims of hun- 
dreds of wives who attend the show). 


Something extra .. Any reception will be costly 
but it seemed to us that the usual dainties and 
booze make little impression since that sort of 
thing is too common in a first class hotel during 
a big meeting. Who remembers with tender fond- 
ness the supplier who succeeded in causing gas- 
tritis and a hangover? 

So we felt something additional was called for. 
We decided that big name musical entertainment 
would be exactly the right thing not only at the 
reception itself, but also as a means of promoting 
the event. It had a further advantage in that it 
allowed business matters to be discussed at the 
other end of the room (if necessary) without 
causing a total interruption. 

What followed were three separate trips to Chi- 
cago and a canvass of countless talent agencies 
Each talent agency had a very definite idea of 
what would be best. Trouble was, no two had the 
same idea. Another complication was the fact that 
although a lot of top musical talent was available, 
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GO . . Dave Brubeck’s combo entrances hard rock mining executives at American Mining Congress, held last fall 


it wouldn’t be in San Francisco on the day we 


needed it 


‘Way in’ vs. ‘way out’. . But the biggest prob- 
lem was plain old money. The kings of corn, for 
all the jaded and faded music they produce, com- 
mand a sickening price when viewed from the 
depths of an industrial budget. Our choice of a 
jazz attraction was governed to a great extent by 
this factor, rather than a compulsion for promo- 
tional brinksmanship. 

We were quite lucky to line up Dave Brubeck’s 
combo. He is one of the top ten names in music 
today and he just happened to be at home resting 
from his trip to the Middle East and an appear- 
ance at Newport. 

But despite his eminence and publicity and the 
growing stature of jazz, it must be admitted that 
many of those concerned ielt that this wasn’t the 
right thing for hard rock mining executives. Luck- 
ily during all this preparation we didn’t know 
that jazz had never before been used at a com- 
pany reception—let alone an industrial company 
(Brubeck’s manager told us this later). 
Selectivity . . We knew we could get a crowd 
of people at our party by just posting a few signs 
around some of the hotels a day or two in ad- 
vance, but the only crowd we were interested in 
were the mining executives. 

To publicize the event we sent invitations which 
made liberal use of the Brubeck name. During 
the morning of the reception we again sent around 
more selective invitations to those individuals we 


knew were attending the congress. 
The response .. We were able to gage the re- 


sults pretty close by comparing this attendance 
to the previous convention at Los Angeles. With 
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the inclusion of Brubeckian jazz our head count 
tripled, numbering well over 1,000 persons. Some 
guests came with their children; some of rather 
advanced ages took along their Brubeck albums 
for autographing; many came out of sheer curi- 
osity; and some, of course, only wanted a drink. 
But the main thing is that they came in droves 
and almost all of them seemed to enjoy the music 
immensely. Financially it didn’t work out too bad- 
ly either. The total cost per person was about the 
same as the earlier “jazzless” reception. 


Progressive . . How much did we sell? Who 
knows. All we do know is that almost everyone 
who attended will remember this jazzed up recep- 
tion and their host for quite some time. How much 
this will contribute to sales will be up to the in- 
dividual salesman. We do, however, believe that 
some of the progressive part of the progressive 
jazz rubbed off on our corporate image. 

The response to the “jazz reception” was par- 
ticularly satisfying to us at Le Roi because it 
proved two things: (1) good jazz is good any 
place, and (2) industrial buyers are as fond of 
the more colorful things of life as most everyone 


else. w 


Big bonus for IM readers 
. . Inserted separately in this issue is 
the 17th IM Encyclopedia of Marketing, 
“A Basic Guide to Marketing for the 
Smaller Company.’’ Additional copies 
of this informative guide are avail- 
able at 50c each from the IM reprint 
department. 











; - a “ 
|! f course Im sure. 


Tread it : 
4 in Newsweek ys 


More people in 
technical positions 
read Newsweek 

than any other news 
or business magazine. 
Ask your agency 





| The different newsweekly for communicative people 


ROMMOeEeRs = REFERENCE BOOK 
OF THE 
PAPER AND PULP 
INDUSTRY 


used all year in the trade 


The Directory contains production and personnel 
data on every pulp and paper mill in the U. S. Every 
copy of Lockwood's Directory is sold for $12, with 
the exception of one copy to advertisers for check- 
ing purposes; none to agencies. 


In addition, buyers for paper and pulp mills turn to 
Lockwood's Directory at the time they’re ready to 
place orders because this is the one complete, accu- 
rate, one-volume source of all suppliers and techni- 
cal services, completely up-dated every year. It is a 
must for new personnel, a handy reference for all. 





works all year for advertisers 


Companies that sell to the paper and pulp industry 
can use Lockwood's Directory to anchor their basic 
story where buyers will see it at the time they’re look- 
ing for sources. Your advertisement is always “on 
duty,” supplements and backs up other sales effort 
and advertising. 


The cost of this “insurance” advertising in Lockwood's 
is small — only $175.00 a page. 


Reserve space now for the 1960 edition, closing 
August 1. 


LOCKWOOD'S DIRECTORY 


49 West 45th Street, New York 36, N.Y. 
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SID BERNSTEIN SAYS .. 


lf You Want Good Answers 
Don’t Ask Biased Questions 


@ By S. R. Bernstein . . IM Editorial Director 


gy Readers of INDUSTRIAL MARKETING will have 
to admit, I believe, that the editorial director of 
this publication has heretofore done a magnificent 
job of maintaining his anonymity. 

But now I have been bitten by a bug, and so 
I am inaugurating this new monthly feature, to 
provide a place for more or less informal dis- 
cussion of things that seem to me not suitable 
either for formal article treatment or for even 
more formal pontification on the editorial page. 

I hope to be both stimulating and outspoken 
. and Id like to say that comments—including 
either cheers or brickbats—will be more than 
welcome. 


+ + + 


Unfortunately, the first appearance of this col- 
umn will probably result, at the very least, in 
alienating the affections of two good friends and 
VIPs in industrial advertising. 

I am talking about Burt Hotvedt, vice-presi- 
dent in charge of the industrial division of Klau- 
Van Pietersom-Dunlap, and Jim Murphy, ad 
manager of Allis-Chalmers. The Chicago tf Club 
asked them to talk about “How Good Is Business 
Paper Promotion?” and what they did was make 
a survey. Burt surveyed agency people, and Jim 
surveyed advertising managers of industrial com- 
panies. 

These are two of the nicest and most knowl- 
edgeable guys in the industrial advertising busi- 
ness, and it is precisely because they did at least 
as good a survey job as the average that I want 
to quarrel with some of their techniques and their 
resultant findings. 

Legal eagles have known for centuries that you 
can’t get honest, meaningful answers to biased or 
leading questions, and so the rules of evidence— 
in the Anglo-Saxon world at least—stringently 
prohibit asking witnesses such questions. 

Would that it were the same in marketing re- 
search! Then, I am sure, those remarkably biased, 
emotionally-laden questions which were posed 
under the general admonition: “Please rate the 
ways in which you prefer to have a publisher 
sell you on his publication” would never have 
appeared. For example, how much trouble would 


you have in determining- which of the following 
two choices would get the most favorable votes? 


[] C. Call on me for a brief meaningful pitch 
after having made an appointment that 
fits my job responsibilities. 

[] D. Call on me unexpectedly for a compre- 
hensive sales presentation. 


Here’s another sample pair: 


[_] F. Arrange a “conference room pitch” for a 
group to receive a_ well-thought-out 
marketing approach to a publication. 

[ ] G. Stage a media presentation for a group 
at a club or hotel, complete with cock- 
tails and lunch. 


Query: How much would the answers to that 
latter pair of choices have changed, do you think, 
if they were rephrased like this: 


[] F. Stage a “conference room pitch” for a 
media presentation. 

[_] G. Arrange a luncheon at a club or hotel 
for a group to receive a well-thought-out 
marketing approach to a publication. 


There are other examples of the same sort in 
this questionnaire. Under a question, “Here is 
How I Rank the Value of Publishers’ Printed Pro- 
motion,” there are choices like “factual advertis- 
ing” in directories and trade papers; “first class 
letters or telegrams,” “third class direct mail,” 
“trick novelties” (isn’t “trick” a dirty word?), 
and “remembrance advertising.” 

Does it surprise anyone that “factual advertis- 
ing” is much preferred over such things as “trick 
novelties,’ or that “first class letters or telegrams, 
announcing special issues, rate changes, editorial 
programs, etc.” win hands down over “third class 


direct mail, folders, stencil letters, etc.’’? 


+ + + 


OK—now—while you are still chuckling heart- 
ily about how dumb it is to ask emotionally 
biased questions like this, go take a quick look 
at the last three or four questionnaires you sent 
out, or had sent out for you. Are you sure you 
can’t find any loaded or useless questions? 

I am making such a point of this because I 
think any good research specialist will tell you 
it is one of the most serious problems he has to 
contend with. Burt and Jim did not ask unbiased 
questions to which they sought unbiased answers; 
instead, they vocalized their own predetermined 
prejudices and then asked respondents to agree 
with them. And no one should be surprised that 
the respondents did agree with them. 

To permit this to happen in marketing research 
may be flattering to your ego, or the much more 
important ego of your president. But it is ex- 
tremely unlikely to give you useful, practical in- 
formation of real help to you in determining a 


course of action. » 
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FOR THE 
RECORD 


A REVIEW OF INDUSTRIAL 
SALES & ADVERTISING NEWS 


SOME HIGH, SOME LOW 


Probe ad value 
of business paper 
special issues 





® How valuable are special issues 
of business publications to adver- 
tisers? 

According to a study conducted 
by Marsteller, Rickard, Gebhardt & 
Reed, some special issues are excel- 
lent advertising while 
others are of little value to either 
the advertiser or the reader. 

The MRG&R study (a mail ques- 
tionnaire sent to 250 leading busi- 
ness paper their 
agencies) brought out these facts: 


carriers, 


advertisers and 


@ The buyers’ guide is the “most 
important” type of special issue to 
the advertiser. Some 52% of the 219 
respondents listed it first; 20° listed 
special topic issues first; 12° listed 
statistical issues; 11° listed trade 
show issues; 3° listed anniversary 
issues; and only 2% listed company 
or plant issues. 

e In answer to the question, “What 
types of issues are read 
promptly?” 38°; said trade show is- 


special 


sues; 33°, said special topic; 14% 
said statistical; 10°, company or 
plant; 3°%, anniversary; and only 
2°., buyers’ guide. 


® Only 23°; of the respondents feel 
that special issues are read as thor- 
oughly as a regular issue; 41% feel 
they are not; and 36% said “some- 


times.” 


e As to which special issues are 
more thoroughly read than others, 
39°, of the respondents feel special 
voted for 
for statis- 


topic issues are; 27% 
trade show issues; 19% 


tical: 6% for buyers’ guide; 5% for 
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company or plant; and 4% for an- 
niversary. 


@ Special issues usually have a 
longer life than normal issues ac- 
cording to the respondents: 41% 
said they definitely do have longer 
life; 8% believe they do not; 51% 
said “sometimes.” 


@ As would be expected, the re- 
spondents feel buyers’ guides have 
the longest life (44%); followed by 
statistical issues (35%), special 
topic issues (12%), anniversary is- 
sues (5%), trade show issues (2%), 
and company or plant issues (2%). 


@ The majority of the respondents 
(65%) are convinced the longer life 
of some of the special issues give 
an advertisement added or more 
lasting value. The other 35°% said 
there is no value connected with the 
longer life. 


REPORTING FOR DUTY! "= & ° ees 


NEW INTERNATIONAL TRUCKS 


New truck-designed power! New custom interiors! 


‘INTERN ATIONAL TRI 


MOST COMPLETE LINE 





a 


e Nearly 30% of the respondents 
reported that the thickness of a spe- 
cial issue affects their advertising 
decision; about 40% said “no;” the 
rest reported, “sometimes.” 


@ The overwhelming majority of 
the respondents (90%) prefers a 
special issue which occurs within 
the regular publishing cycle as op- 
posed to those which are published 
in addition to the regular cycle. The 
same majority feels that special is- 
sues should be included in the reg- 
ular advertising rate structure. 

e The final question was, “With 
what frequency can a business pub- 
lication turn out special issues and 
still maintain editorial balance or 
continuity?” The reply is: 


Type of Publication 
Weekly Monthly 


Never 20%, 17% 
Yearly 18 62 
Twice yearly 48 19 
Monthly 14 2 





In the summary of its report, 
MRG&R warned, “Let those who 
tend to be ‘special issue happy’ re- 
mind themselves that there is a 
hard core of 20% in this study who 
maintain there should be no special 
issues of any kind. On the other 
hand, certain types of special issues 
appear to obtain majority endorse- 
ment in certain fields. 
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New loadspace! New look! 


Big push . . This two-page spread, running in full color in ten general, news, business 
and farm publications, is part of International Harvester Co.’s ad campaign introduc- 


ing a new truck line 





If you— 
Make these products... 
Offer these services... 


OI ORA NETWARE 
CAN HELP YOU 
SELL ECONOMICALLY 

IN ANY INDUSTRY 





take the Sulphur Mining Industry... 


For example, at FREEPORT SULPHUR 
specifying these products and services 

is the responsibility of engineers like 

D. L. Morris, C. M. Cockrell and J. E. Shaw 


DeWitt L. Morris, Manager of Engineering, Clifford M. Cockrell, 
Chief Design Engineer, and John E. Shaw, Superintendent— 
Grand Isle Power Plant, at Freeport Sulphur Company 


FREEPORT SULPHUR COMPANY, the nation’s second 
largest sulphur producer, operates four mines and 
a huge storage, handling and distribution center at 
Port Sulphur, Louisiana. FREEPORT also has two 
new mines under construction. The most unusual of 
these, GRAND ISLE, located seven miles off the Louisi- 
ana coast, is the world’s first offshore sulphur mine. 

Sulphur mining is primarily a power project 
since the process is accomplished by melting the sul- 
phur underground with water at 330° Fahrenheit 
and forcing it to the surface by means of com- 
pressed air. Because of its location, the mile-long 
Grand Isle facility will be completely self-sustaining 
as far as utilities are concerned. All services such as 
steam, electricity, air conditioning, water treating, 
ventilation, compressed air, treating of disposable 
products, handling of liquid sulphur, etc. will be 
taken care of at the mine location itself. 

Freeport’s Engineering Department, of which 
Mr. Morris is Manager, consists of 45 people. It is 
responsible for all design and maintenance engi- 
neering at the company’s mines and the Port Sul- 
phur terminal. There is also a contracting firm of 
approximately 25 employees assisting in the design 
of the Grand Isle project. 


imeaelt WANT TO MOVE A PRODUCT,... PUT 























At present Mr. Shaw is a member of the group 
responsible for design and selection of all power 
services equipment for Grand Isle. When the proj- 
ect is completed he will become Superintendent — 
Grand Isle Power Plant. 

“T’m a great one for tearing out items that apply 
to projects we’re working on,” says Mr. Morris. 
“Sometimes it’s editorial and sometimes it will be 
an advertisement. I pass these along to the men who 
are working on a job where the item fits. 

“There was an article in January POWER that tied 
in with some exploration we’re doing on the feasi- 
bility of a central maintenance department — just 
what we wanted.” 

“T’ve been a POWER reader for at least ten years,” 
reports Mr. Shaw. “I read it thoroughly, particular- 
ly the advertising. Advertising keeps me informed 
on what’s available in my field and every now and 
then I write to a manufacturer direct because of an 
ad I’ve seen in POWER.” 

Mr. Cockrell says, “I read several magazines be- 
cause my work covers several fields. But POWER is 
one of the important ones. I use POWER when I get 
involved with equipment like pumps, or heat ex- 
changers or other kinds of plant utilities products.” 


er BEHIND IT! 





Every major industry — including the Sulphur 
Industry—requires many power and plant services. 
And the steam, electricity, water, compressed air, 
heat, etc. is the same no matter how it is used or 
what industry uses it. 


Just as these services are common to all industry, 
so the equipment to supply them is found in every 
major plant. And the engineers who produce, dis- 
tribute and apply them perform the same tasks. 


Time after time independent reader-preference 
surveys made by manufacturers of power and plant 
service equipment among their own customers and 
prospects have shown that in every industry the 
POWER reader is their key specifying influence.* 


If your product is a part of the system that sup- 
plies these services in any or all industries, then the 
POWER reader is your primary sales target. For 
only he knows the needs well enough to specify the 
right equipment to supply them. 


*The complete results of these surveys are available 


from your POWER representative. 


«p> A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION 
330 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
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“The key to special issues seems 
to lie, in the last analysis, with the 
publisher and his good judgment. 
And the time for good judgment 
occurs at the conception stage, in 
the decision to have a special issue.” 


12 manufacturers honored for 
distributor praising promotion 


® Which manufacturers did the 
best jobs of extolling the value of 
their distributors in their 1958 ad- 
vertising and promotion? 

According to the _ distributors 
themselves (the results of competi- 
tion held by the National Industrial 
Distributors’ Association and the 
Southern Industrial Distributors’ 
Association) these principals did the 
best jobs: 

e For catalogs: (1) Crosby-Laugh- 
lin Div., American Hoist & Derrick 
Co., Fort Wayne, Ind.; (2) Duff- 
Norton Co., Pittsburgh; (3) Su- 
preme Products Corp., Chicago; (4) 
Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., Philadel- 
phia. 

e For direct mail: (1) Faultless 
Caster Corp., Evansville, Ind.; (2) 
L. S. Starrett Co., Athol, Mass.; (3) 
Henry G. Thompson & Son Co., New 
Haven, Conn.; (4) Veeder-Root, 
Hartford, Conn. 

e For magazine advertising: (1) 
Chain Belt Co., Milwaukee; (2) 
Heller Tool Co., Newcomerstown, 
O.; (3) Pipe Div., Republic Steel 
Corp., Cleveland, (4) Safety Socket 
Screw Co., Chicago. 

Purpose of the awards, presented 
for the eighth consecutive year, is 
manufacturers ta 
demonstrate to end customers that 
they receive substantial additional 
values beyond the product itself, 
when they channel their purchases 
through industrial distributors.” 


“to encourage 


Schedule creativity workshop 
for Aug. 5-8 in Chicago 


# The annual “Summer 
Workshop on Creativity in Adver- 
tising” is scheduled for Aug. 5-8 at 
the Palmer House, Chicago. 

The Advertising Age-sponsored 
workshop is designed to give ex- 
perienced advertising practitioners 


second 
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2 
Peer? 

One cubic inch of Davison Silica Gel has an  teme—blest furnace gases—and in oxygen 
: swuote 


ure 
Write Department 3123 or call today for com 
plete information 


Unusual . . VanSant, Dugdale & Co., 
Baltimore, came up with this unusual 
approach for the Davidson Chemical 
Div., W. R. Grace & Co. Ads will run in 
chemical books. 


and creative people an opportunity 
to (1) review the outstanding con- 
sumer advertising of the past year, 
(2) check on new techniques and 
ideas in both print and broadcast, 
and (3) swap ideas and suggestions 
with some of the most creative ad- 
men in the country. 

For more information write to 
Summer Workshops, c/o Advertis- 
ing Age, 200 E. Illinois St., Chicago 
11. 


Breed, Barringer retire from 
top F. W. Dodge posts 


# James McV. Breed, board chair- 
man of F. W. Dodge Corp., New 
York, and Howard Barringer, the 
corporation’s president, have re- 
tired. Both will continue to serve 
as voting trustees and as members 
of the executive committee and 
board of directors. 

New board chairman is Paul Ab- 
bott, associated with Glore, Forgan 
& Co. He has been Dodge vice- 
chairman since 1931. New president 
is Irving W. Hadsell, formerly ex- 
ecutive vice-president of the Con- 
struction News and Statistics Di- 
vision. 

In addition, executive vice-presi- 
dents have been appointed to head 
all four divisions of the corpora- 
tion: 

Howard M. Thompson, executive 


vice-president and treasurer, in 
charge of the Financial Division. 
He was vice-president and treas- 
urer. 

Oliver O. Paulsell, executive vice- 
president of the Construction News 
and Statistics Division. He was a 
vice-president of this division. 

J. T. Little, executive vice-presi- 
dent of the Catalog Division. He 
was vice-president of this division. 

Robert F. Marshall, executive 
vice-president of the Magazine and 
Book Division. He was a vice-presi- 
dent of the division. 

In addition, T. Oliver Morgan, 
formerly a vice-president of the 
Construction News and Statistics 
Division, has been named executive 
vice-president. 

All of the men above are mem- 
bers of the board of directors. 
Three additional men have been 
appointed vice-presidents and 
elected to the board of directors, 
one for each of the three operating 
divisions. They are: 

Richard H. Ray, vice-president of 
the Construction News and Sta- 
tistics Division. He was the di- 
vision’s midwestern regional vice- 
president. 

William H. Hatch, Jr., vice-presi- 
dent of the Catalog Division. He 
was the division’s Eastern regional 
vice-president. 

Robert M. Cunningham, Jr., vice- 
president of the Magazine and Book 
Division. He was vice-president of 
the Modern Hospital Publishing Co., 
a Dodge subsidiary, and editor of 
Modern Hospital, Chicago. 


Here are the new developments 
in the business paper field 


Industrial Machinery News . . a prop- 
erty of Saul Schiefman & Associates, 
constructing a new headquarters 


building at 16239 Myers, Detroit. 


Up-Collective is name of new 
quarterly to be introduced next 
month by Henry Publishing Co., 
New York. As official publication 
of the Helicopter Association of 
America, Up-Collective will serve 
the helicopter operators and “will 
report the uses and potentials of the 
helicopter in our economy.” 


Heating, Plumbing & Air Conditioning 
. has introduced in its June 
Continued on page 68 
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if you want your advertising to pull inquiries like this... 


——_O 








and you also want it to attract attention like this... 


~~ Re 


~~, 
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MACHINE DESIGN is for you! 


It used to be that you couldn’t expect many inquiries when you went after high readership 
scores. At least, it never worked out that way. 


Times have changed. 


Here’s a magazine that is read more thoroughly by more engineers, in more plants than any other 
design publication. It has reader-attracting power second to none. 


It is also the first such magazine to pull a volume of inquiries comparable with 
publications which only have inquiries to offer. 


That’s why MACHINE DESIGN is getting results for more design-field advertisers 
than any other magazine. 


Your advertising belongs in MACHINE DESIGN, if you like results. 


a [Penton @ publication 


Penton Building / Cleveland 13, Ohio 
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issue a “complete, comprehensive 


self-study course that covers the 
fundamentals of air conditioning for 
residences.” The monthly “lessons” 
will give the reader the step-by- 
step procedure for installing cen- 
tral ai 
enroll the 


text ($8). He then follows the sup- 


conditioning systems. To 
reader purchases the 
plementary information (comments, 
explanations, illustrations, etc.) 
published each month in the HP& 
ACN. The magazine is published 
by the Industrial Press, New York. 


Packaging Parade published by 
Haywood Publishing Co., 


has changed its name to Consumer 


Chicago, 


Packaging. Haywood also publishes 
Industrial Packaging 


McGraw-Hill Publishing Co. . . New 
York, has produced a color, sound, 
slide-film entitled, “Selling to In- 
dustry.” The 10-minute film ex- 
plains how selling can be effectively 
augmented by business publication 


advertising 


Jewelers’ Circular-Keystone . . a prop- 
erty of the Chilton Co., Philadel- 
phia, and the Retail Jewelers of 
America are co-sponsoring a study 
of the retail jewelry industry. The 


study. which will be “broader in 


all respects than any previous 
jewelry industry study,” will fur- 
nish what Chilton says will be a 
“full and up-to-date picture of the 


industry.” 


Effective Industrial Marketing . . is 
name of new Canadian industrial 
marketing publication to be intro- 
duced next September. The pub- 
lisher, Effective Publications Co., 
Don Mills, Ont., is aiming for a 
monthly frequency by 1961 


Institutions Magazine . . published by 
Domestic Engineering Co., Chicago, 
Food 


Foundation, purpose of which is to 


has established a Service 
grant funds for research and fel- 
lowships for the improvement of 
food service in all types of institu- 
tions. 

Portland, Ore., 


has announced that Robert E. Smith 
has taken over as publisher of all 


Crow Publications 


eight of its business publications 
serving the lumber and_ plywood 
fields. 


O Dirigente Industrial is the name 
of new Portuguese language month- 
ly for industrial management men 
in Brazil. To be introduced next 
September, the magazine is a prop- 
erty of Vision, New York. 


Boating Industry . . has been pur- 


chased from its founder, James 


Peaslee, by Conover-Mast, New 
York. Mr. Peaslee will continue to 
serve the magazine as consultant. 
Harvey Conover, Jr. has moved up 
from sales manager of Volume 
Feeding Management to publisher 
of Boating Industry. No other “im- 
mediate major changes” are con- 
templated. 


Compton expands in Chicago, to 
emphasize industrial accounts 


= Compton Advertising has ex- 
panded its Chicago-based Midwest 
business and industrial division. 

Raymond F. Gomber, a Compton 
vice-president, will head the ex- 
panded division. He will also con- 
tinue as head of the agency’s Mil- 
waukee office until it closes June 
30. At that time Allis-Chalmers 
Industries group, the only account 
handled by Compton’s Milwaukee 
office, will Klau-Van 
Pietersom-Dunlap. 

E. Dean vice-president 
and general manager of Midwest 
operations for Compton, said that 
“although Compton is known prin- 
cipally as a ‘consumer goods’ agen- 
cy, there are currently 24 industrial 
advertisers on Compton’s client list. 

“We believe that this type of ad- 
vertising represents a large share 
of our potential here in Chicago, and 
we are staffed to make a major 
contribution in this field,’ he said. 

When Compton resigned the Al- 
lis-Chalmers 


move to 


Landis, 


account, an agency 
executive noted that because of the 
wide range of products made by 
A-C, Compton had been blocked 
from seeking many other industrial 
accounts in the Milwaukee area. 

Prior to joining Compton in 1957, 
Mr. Gomber was industrial adver- 
manager of Westinghouse 
Electric Corp. Previously he had 
been with G. M. Basford Co., New 
York. 


tising 


Chicago export managers 
elect Denton president 


= Earl A. Denton, president of a 


Operation Success Industrial Publishing Corp., Cleveland, is being featured on 
Operation Success,’’ nationally syndicated television series. The series, created and 
produced by editor-author-foreign correspondent Quentin Reynolds, has selected the 
Industrial Publishing Corp. to represent business paper publishers and their service to 
the American economy. The show will be televised to key cities and marketing areas 
during the next year. Operation Success, now in its fourth year, chronicles business 
uccesses based on America’s free enterprise system Co. 


company of the same name, has 
been elected president of the Export 
Managers Club of Chicago. He suc- 
ceeds C. C. Crittenden, president of 
Signode Steel Strapping Overseas 


Continued on page 70 
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NEW HORIZONS FOR YOUR ADVERTISING 


Fasten Utr Lines Terminal, 


at 
New York International Airport 


OPENING AUGUST +1959 


Bigger than Grand Central, Eastern’s vast 
new terminal at International will play host to 
2,300,000 air travellers and visitors annually. 
Its opening is also the debut for striking new 


airport advertising media, exploiting color, 


yt eae f 


TDislands are a spectacular medium for product, process, 
Le model displays. Glass-enclosed, spotlighted showcase 
¥ (3‘ x 3’ x 7’) incorporates rotating unit, phones for 
4 ED advertising commercial, “take-one” boxes. 
‘ s _G _ RESERVE TDisland OR PEDESTAL EXHIBIT 
SPACE NOW FOR EASTERN AIR LINES 
TERMINAL OPENING 
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light, motion, form in displays affording 
mass exposure to a class market . . . making 
conspicuous product impressions that will be 
carried home to every corner of the nation 


and the world. 





TRANSPORTATION DISPLAYS, INC. 

70 East 45th St., N.Y. 17, N.Y. 
SEND FULL INFORMATION ON EASTERN AIR LINES 
TERMINAL MEDIA AVAILABILITIES, RATES, ETC. 
ALSO OTHER TERMINALS. 





Firm 





Address. 





| 
| 
I 
| Name. 
| 
| 
} 
L! 





i DI TRANSPORTATION DISPLAYS INC. © NEW YORK 17, N.Y. ® TEL. MU 6-3456 
DISPLAY ADVERTISING IN AIR AND RAIL TERMINALS FROM COAST TO COAST 
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Other new officers are J. Theo- 
Wolfson, Maremont 
tional Corp., first vice-president; 
John A. Miguel, Jr., Zenith Radio 
Corp., second vice-president; Stuart 
D. Nelson, Automatic Transporta- 
tion Co., secretary; and Robert J. 
McGorrin, Quaker Oats Co., treas- 


urer 


dore Interna- 


New NBP presentation to lure 
students to business press 


# National Business Publications, 
Washington, D. C., has launched a 
college 
paper 


new campaign to attract 


students into the business 
field 

The campaign is built around a 
presentation consisting of a 30-min- 
ute “pitch” supplemented by ap- 
proximately 30 drawings mounted 
on 15 panels. NBP expects that the 
presentation will be made at the 
majority of the 51 colleges affiliated 
with NBP. 

The presentation explains the 
function of the business press and 
presents the career opportunities in 
all phases of the business. It dis- 


oy ers 
business 


Pitch to students . . NBP’s new 30-min- 
ute presentation is designed to lure col- 
lege students into the business paper 
field. One of the drawings used to sup- 
plement the “‘pitch’’ is shown here 
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cusses not only editorial functions, 
but also pro- 
duction and other areas where ca- 


sales, management, 


reers are available. 


Chicago business paper group 
elects Reuter president 


s Maynard Reuter, vice-president, 
Billboard Publishing Co., has been 
elected president of the Chicago 
Business Publications Association. 

Other newly-elected officers are: 
Roland Werth, associate manager, 
Midwest Div., McGraw-Hill Pub- 
lishing Co., first vice-president; 
George E. Konz, associate general 
manager, Rock Products and Con- 
crete Products, second vice-presi- 
dent; Dick Hodgson, executive edi- 
tor, INDUSTRIAL MARKETING, third 
vice-president; Russell T. Sanford, 
Modern 
vice-president; 


market research director, 
Hospital, fourth 
Frank Richter, executive vice-pres- 
ident, Modern Railroads, fifth vice- 
president. 


Exhibitors Advisory Council 
suspends business 


#® The Exhibitors Advisory Coun- 
cil, New York, has closed up shop, 
and is making arrangements with 
other organizations to continue some 
of the Council’s functions. 

Sales Meetings Magazine and the 
Exhibit Producers & Designers As- 
sociation have agreed to annually 


AHH... 

WHAT A GENERAL TUECTRIC WATER 
COOLER CAN OD ON A MOT SUMMER Day’ 
WHY NOT CALL TOUR GERMINAL, BLECTINC 

DSTRIBVTOR NOMT NES LSTES 
0 THE YELLOW PaGen 


Cool, clear water . . GE claims a new 
approach to water cooler advertising with 
this ad to run in Business Week, Fac- 
tory, Modern Office Procedures, Nation’s 
Business and Purchasing. GE says most 
other water cooler ads highlight things 
such as beneficial product features. GE’s 
copy reads, “‘“AHH . what a general 
electric water cooler can do on a hot 
summer day!”’ 


publish the Council’s lists of shows; 
and the lists would be furnished 
free to E.A.C. members for the 
duration of their membership. Also, 
the Association of National Adver- 
tisers has agreed to form exhibit 
committees which will take up and 
study exhibiting problems. 





Meeting dates 


June 14-17 National Industrial Ad- 
vertisers Association, 37th annual 
conference, and Mark 
Hopkins Hotels, San Francisco 

June 17-19 American Marketing As- 
sociation, national conference, Ho- 
tel Statler, Cleveland. 

Aug. 5-8 Advertising Age’s second 
annual Summer Workshop on Cre- 

Advertising, Palmer 


Fa irmont 


ativity in 
House, Chicago 

Aug. 12-13 Fourth annual circula- 
tion seminar for business publica- 
tions, Pick-Congress Hotel, Chi- 
cago 

Sept. 10 Advertising Research Found- 
ation, first of 13 consecutive 


Thursday seminars, Chicago 


Sept. 13-16 Direct Mail Advertising 
Association, 42nd annual conven- 
tion, Queen Elizabeth Hotel, Mon- 
treal. 


Sept. 23-24 National Business Publi- 
cations, New York Regional Con- 
ference, Hotel Roosevelt, New 


York. 

Oct. 19-20 Agricultural Publishers 
association, annual meeting, Chi- 
cago Athletic Association. 

Oct. 22-23 Audit Bureau of Circula- 
tions, annual meeting, Drake Ho- 
tel, Chicago. 

Nov. 23-24 National Business Publi- 


cations, Regional Conference, 
Drake Hotel, Chicago 
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BARRIERS...ENGINEERS 
MIX "WHY" WITH “HOW”! 


Why is the underlying scientific principle. How is the specific application fact. 


Put them together and you fill the two vital needs of design engineers. 
ELECTRICAL MANUFACTURING does just that in every monthly issue. It is the only 
design book doing this job. That’s why it gets intense readership at the creative 
echelon of design engineering—the crucial selling target of every manufacturer 
of materials or components for designed-in product use. 

ELECTRICAL MANUFACTURING, 1250 Sixth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y. 


Electrical | 


- | 
The monthly magazine of DESIGN ENGINEERING BBVED bee albu beled | 
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A CONOVER-MAST PUBLICATION | 


THIS IS VANDA ROBERTS 


America’s only woman industrial photographic illustrator, 
whose work appears as regularly 
in the consumer magazines 


as it does in the trade books. 


Well-bred, gracious, articulate, diplomatic, ‘take-charge’ and 
dedicated, Vanda's skills are those of the mature, proven 
professional. 

Vanda’'s activities are global...she is available for photographic 
assignments...anywhere...at congruous rate applications. 


' 


lz 


(Shown on assignment in Buenos Aires, Argentina...Dec., 1958...for the Bank of America ‘'Man-On-The-Spot’ series.) 


VANDA ROBERTS IS ASSOCIATED WITH INTERSTATE PHOTOGRAPHERS DIVISION 


INTERSTATE) 
Olvision 


INTERSTATE INDUSTRIAL REPORTING SERVICE, INC. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES: 675 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 22, N.Y., MURRAY HILL 8-1880 
MIDWEST REGIONAL OFFICE: 469 EAST OHIO ST., CHICAGO 11, ILL., MICHIGAN 2-0080 
WEST COAST REGIONAL OFFICE: 700 MONTGOMERY ST.SAN FRANCISCO 11, CAL., GARFIELD 1-1987 
DISTRICT OFFICES: PARK AVENUE BLDG.,N W.COR. PARK & ADAMS AVES., DETROIT 26, MICH., WOODWARD 1-6900 
B. F, JONES BLDG. ANNEX, 31! ROSS ST.. PITTSBURGH 19, PA.. COURT 1-2980 


38639 WILSHIRE BLVO.LOS ANGELES 5, CAL... DUNKIRK 5-7161 


ALEXANDER ROBERTS: PRESIDENT ano GENERAL MANAGER 


HISTORY REPORTS. . .ANYWHERE, . . TEN DAYS NORMA 
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VANDA ROBERTS ...INTERSTATE’S “WOMAN IN MOTION” 


February, March, April, 1959 


MALAYAN JUNGLE + SELANGOR, MALAYA MANILA, PHILIPPINES TOKYO, JAPAN 
KOPPERS. COMPANY 


LARAP, PHILIPPINES HONG KONG AICH, JAPAN 


On assignment for: 
BANK OF AMERICA 


RANCHI, INDIA SINGAPORE HONOLULU, OAHU 


On assignment for: 
DUNHAM-BUSH, INC. 
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Chapter activities of the 


National Industrial Advertisers Association 





John C. Freeman, president 





National headquarters * 27! Madison Ave., N.Y.C. 
M. Stephens Miranda, chairman of the board 
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IM survey indicates. . 


Niocst NIAA members 
like OD group’s plan 


By Dick Hodgson 
IM Executive Editor 


# NIAA’s Hatfields and McCoys 
appear to have signed a truce. 

While there is still a possibility 
that the shootin’ may break out 
again before the wedding in San 
Francisco on June 15, the hot and 
heavy feuding that punctuated the 
NIAA business session in St. Louis 
last year has died down. 

The truce-maker is a scholarly, 
bearded agency man, Willis T. Jen- 
sen of Rochester, who guided 
NIAA’s Organization Development 
committee through a maze of verbal 
gunfire from representatives of var- 
ious NIAA chapters. The principal 
result of his efforts was a com- 
promise plan for the association’s 
future (May IM, page 75)—a cau- 
tious blending of certain elements 
from the decisively-defeated ISIM 
plan of 1958 with a less drastic plan 
for upgrading the association’s cur- 
rent activities. 

To those who have closely fol- 
lowed NIAA’s problems of recent 
vintage, it is nothing short of amaz- 
ing how little active interest is being 
shown in the OD Committee’s pro- 
posal. Even NIAA’s New York 


headquarters, which was being bom- 
barded from all sides just a year 
ago, reports, “All quiet on the East- 
ern Front,” with little more than a 
trickle of comment on the proposals 
which will come up for a vote in 
San Francisco. 

On the local chapter level as well, 
there is very little evidence of any 
great concern over the OD plan. (Al- 
though the Rockford, Ill., chapter 
threatened “secession” if the plan 
passes, that stand gained little sup- 
port from other chapters. ) 


IM surveys chapters .. To get a 
sampling of reaction on the local 
level, IM surveyed NIAA chapter 
presidents. Probably the most telling 
comment was that of the president 
of a large Eastern chapter when 
asked the general feeling of his 
chapter toward the OD Committee 
proposals. He replied, “I don’t think 
they care!” 

Actually, there are some areas of 
opposition to the plan—but none 
appear to be nearly as adamant as 
might have been expected. The key 
area of disagreement appears to cen- 
ter around the proposal to raise dues 
for NIAA national operations from 
$25 per person to $35. 


At least five NIAA chapters have 
already instructed their convention 
delegates to vote against the dues 
increase, and several others have 
indicated that they are anything but 
happy over the prospect of sending 
more dollars to NIAA headquarters. 

Of 15 chapter presidents replying 
to IM’s survey, eight indicated that 
they were convinced that an in- 
crease in dues would result in a 
drop in membership. The other 
seven said that they felt a dues in- 
crease would have no appreciable 
effect on membership. 

Most of the feeling on a dues in- 
crease boils down to a question of 
whether or not chapters and indi- 
vidual members are presently re- 
ceiving full payments 
going to NIAA headquarters—and, 
of course, how much more can be 
expected when the ante is raised. 

Typical of comments IM received 
from chapter presidents: “Most of 
our members have no ‘feel’ for na- 


value for 


tional and think of it mostly as a 
financial drain on our limited re- 
sources.” 


NIAA’s dilemma. . A great deal 
of the planning of the OD Commit- 
tee centered around development of 
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programs which would make more 
tangible the activities of NIAA on a 
national level. To implement such 
activities, however, the committee 
came to the conclusion that an in- 
crease in annual dues was necessary. 

Thus, NIAA finds itself in a dilem- 
ma: 


e If the activity of national head- 
quarters is going to be stepped up, it 
calls for increased income. 


® Members are citing a seeming 
lack of activity as a principal argu- 
ment against payment of additional 
dues. 


The extent of the problem can be 
seen from answers to an IM survey 
question, “Does the membership of 
your chapter appear to be satisfied 
with the present operation of NIAA 
on a national level?” 

Only two of the 15 chapter presi- 
dents replying said, “Yes.” Five said, 
“No.” Seven said, “Only to a limited 
extent.” 

An identical question asked in a 
similar survey a year ago drew re- 


IM’ GALLERY 


Willis T. Jensen: ‘a more than ordinary 
interest in NIAA’ 


Willis T. Jensen, vice-president 
and account executive at Charles L. 
Rumrill Co., Rochester, N.Y., lists 
as his hobbies: bridge, gardening, 
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plies from 24 chapter presidents. 
Only three answered “yes” at that 
time, while five “no” and 16 “only 
to a limited extent” answers were 
recorded. 


ISIM fight hurt . . The IM survey 
makes it obvious that the ISIM feud 
had some detrimental effects. Twelve 
chapter presidents expressed their 
views on this subject—seven of 
them saying that it was their opin- 
ion that last year’s “fight” resulted in 
some damage to NIAA. The most 
frequent explanation was that the 
ISIM feud had resulted directly in 
fewer membership renewals—par- 
ticularly from associate members. 

One chapter president explained, 
“It offended associate and allied 
members. All began to have doubts 
as to the stability of the organiza- 
tion.” 

That the “damage” may not be 
long-lasting was evidenced by the 
president of a Canadian chapter who 
said, “Possibly at first it looked like 
a bunch of school kids bickering. 
However, I think Will Jensen’s com- 


. » Names and faces in the news 


golf, reading, music and just plain 
sitting. It’s doubtful that he had 
much time for them during the past 
year. 

The reason is that over the past 
12 months Mr. Jensen has been in 
charge of an over-worked and un- 
der-appreciated group called the 
NIAA Organization Development 
Committee. 

The job of that committee was to 
chart a course for the future of 
NIAA that would satisfy, on the one 
hand, those members that want a 
strong-headquartered, research- 
minded, progressive association; 
and on the other hand, those that 
want not much more than a local 
social group. 

How successful Mr. Jensen and 
his committee was in this “charting” 
will be determined when NIAA 
members vote on the committee’s 
recommendations at the national 
convention this June 15 in San 
Francisco. 


mittee has repaired any damage and 
added to NIAA’s stature.” 

An almost unanimous vote of ap- 
proval for the OD Committee’s 
work came in answer to a final 
question IM asked chapter presi- 
dents. Thirteen replied that, judging 
from the committee’s proposals, 
NIAA is making progress toward 
the solution of its problems. There 
was only one dissenting voice—and 
that from the president of a small 
chapter that has been very vocal in 
opposition to the general direction 
of the committee’s planning. 

The most typical attitude indi- 
cated by survey returns is perhaps 
best summed up in the comments of 
a president whose chapter, while 
somewhat dissatisfied with the pres- 
ent operation of NIAA, plans to 
vote for approval of the OD Com- 
mittee’s plan. He told IM, “Most 
members belong to NIAA because 
it meets their needs—at least to a 
reasonable degree. The OD pro- 
posals suggest evolution in an at- 
tempt to improve NIAA—not de- 
stroy it.” 





Regardless of the outcome of the 
voting, NIAA’ers have this fact to 
consider: Over the past 12 months 
the association and its future have 
been under the close scrutiny of 
some of the best minds in industrial 
advertising. These OD committee- 
men have spent literally hundreds 
of hours trying to give NIAA a 
better-working organization—time 
that, if purchased, would cost thou- 
sands of dollars. 

And how do the OD committee- 
men feel about this expenditure of 
their time and effort. Chairman Jen- 
sen, puts it this way: “I guess I have 
a more-than-ordinary interest in 
NIAA. For ten years I’ve been in- 
trigued with the idea that the as- 
sociation could be a much more 
effective instrument for its mem- 
bers and for the whole economy if 
we could only get it working better.” 

What of this man who is trying to 
get NIAA “working better?” Willis 
T. Jensen was born in Bethlehem, 





NATIONAL CONFAB 





Conference program 
based on 3 point 
success formula 


® Sharpen functional tools of ad- 
vertising. 

e Integrate sales-front activity. 

® Integrate the entire business with 
the customer. 

That’s a formula for better ad- 
vertising. Want the details? You can 
get them at the NIAA annual con- 
ference at the Fairmont and Mark 
Hopkins Hotels, San _ Francisco, 
June 14-17. 

Program chairman M. E. Ziegen- 
hagen, advertising and marketing 
promotion manager, Worthington 
Corp., Harrison, N.J., says a day of 
the conference will be devoted to 
each of these three aspects of indus- 
trial advertising improvement. 
Over-all theme of the meeting is, 
“Better Advertising Management— 
Better Marketing.” Here’s a run- 
down of speakers and subjects: 





Pa., on Dec. 31, 1906. He received 
his bachelor’s and master’s degrees 
at the University of Rochester. 

His background includes: leader 
of a dance orchestra, professor of 
English at the Niagara University 
School of Business Administration, 
and advertising manager at Fasco 
Industries. He joined Rumrill in 
1949, and was copy director before 
being promoted to his present posi- 
tion. 

“He has been a president of the 
Rochester NIAA chapter, a past di- 
rector and vice-president of NIAA, 
and a member of its education com- 
mittee. He is a director of the Ad- 
vertising Council of Rochester and 
sometimes lectures at the University 
School of the University of Roches- 
ter and the Graduate School of 
Business and Public Administration, 
Cornell University. 

Mr. Jensen lives with his wife 
and three children in the Rochester 
suburb of Fairport. 


Who’s on first? . . M. E. Ziegenhagen (left), program chairman 
of the NIAA annual conference, talks over some last-minute 
details with Robert G. Hill, general conference chairman. Mr. 
Ziegenhagen is advertising and sales promotion manager of 
Worthington Corp., Harrison, N.J.; and Mr. Hill is advertising 
manager of U.S. Steel’s Columbia-Geneva Steel Div., San Fran- 
cisco. The conference will be held June 14-17 in San Francisco. 


e “The 1960’s: The Golden Age of 
Good Management”—Robert Dick, 
president, George Fry & Associates, 
Chicago. A challenging picture of 
the management opportunities that 
will break during the 1960’s for ad- 
vertising and marketing men who 
can see them coming and prepare 
for them now. 


e “Increasing Your Ability to 
Manage”—Virgil K. Rowland, as- 
sistant secretary-assistant treasur- 
er Detroit Edison Co., Detroit, 
Mich. A down-to-earth appraisal of 
what it takes to develop manage- 
ment aptitudes in yourself and 
others. 


e “Managing to Boost Advertising 
Productivity”—S. R. Bernstein, edi- 
torial director, INDUSTRIAL MARKET- 
ING, Chicago. A review of how ad- 
vertising productivity can be in- 
creased by better management tech- 
niques and practices. 


e “The Industrial Adman: Catalyst 
for Modern Marketing”—G. Herbert 
Pfeifer, sales promotion and adver- 
tising manager, Chain Belt Co., Mil- 
waukee. An answer to the question, 
“What part does the ad manager 
play in business teamwork?” 


e “When the Marketing Mix Is 
Managed, It Produces Results”—E. 
H. Bick, Detroit Diesel Div., Gen- 
eral Motors Corp., Detroit. The pro- 
motion and management techniques 


so necessary to the marketing mix. 


e “Are You Managing Advertis- 
ing?”—a skit, consisting of frank 
discussions of the specifics of effec- 
tive managing and_ coordinating 
practices. 


e “Upgrading Media Selection”—a 
panel discussion led by W. A. Mar- 
steller, president, Marsteller, Rick- 
ard, Gebhardt & Reed, Chicago. 


e “Improving the Image of the In- 
dustrial Advertising Manager’—a 
presentation by the New York 
NIAA chapter based on a two-year 
study. 


e “Agency Compensation: The Key 
to Better Advertiser-Agency Rela- 
tions?’—Ira Rubel, agency man- 
agement consultant, Chicago. 


e “Measuring Advertising Effec- 
tiveness’—Edgar Gunther, research 
director, Fortune, Chicago. 


Propose constitution change 
to clarify NIAA-IARI status 


= A constitutional change aimed 
at clarifying the financial relation- 
ship between the NIAA and its re- 
search arm, the Industrial Adver- 
tising Research Institute, has been 
proposed. 

The proposal, to be voted upon 
by the membership at the national 
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conference, would delete that part 
of Article X of NIAA’s by-laws 
which reads, “ . the association 
shall in no way be financially ob- 
ligated in the affairs of the institute.” 

Added would be, “All contracts, 
mortgages, leases and deeds of the 
institute shall be executed by NIAA 
as the corporation which is legally 
liable for all of the contracts of the 
institute and shall be signed jointly 


by the president of NIAA and a 
person designated by the Board of 
Trustees of the institute to sign the 
same, except, that the Board of 
Trustees of the institute may con- 
tinue to authorize the execution of 
checks, notes and drafts of the in- 
stitute’s funds in the usual conduct 
of its business.” 

The action was prompted by a 
report by IARI managing director 


Dr. Joseph E. Bachelder at the 
January meeting of the NIAA board 
of directors in Houston. Dr. Bachel- 
der explained that the IARI trustees 
have been concerned over the fact 
that NIAA was not liable for any of 
the institute’s financial obligations. 

Dr. Bachelder later told IM that 
the proposed changes in the con- 
and would be satisfactory to the 
IARI directors. 





For vice-chairman: Sharp 


Harty heads 1959-60 
NIAA officers slate 


Billings 


Borendame 
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® Harold A. “Hi” 
nominated for the 
chairman of the National Industrial 
Advertisers Association. Mr. Harty 
is advertising and sales promotion 
manager of the Wolverine Tube and 
Calumet Divisions of Calumet & 
Hecla, Allen Park, Mich. 

Mr. Harty, who is presently a 
executive 


Harty has been 
office of board 


vice-chairman of the 
committee, has been president of 
the Detroit chapter and was an 
IARI Project Committee chairman. 

The other men selected by the 


nominating committee are: 


For vice-chairman: Jay M. Sharp. . 
Mr. Sharp, who is presently vice- 
chairman, is a past president of the 
Pittsburgh chapter and was chair- 
man of the 1953-54 NIAA Public 
Relations Committee which recom- 
mended several of the organization- 
al changes made in NIAA at the 
1954 conference. 


For vice-president: George D. Bil- 
lings . . Mr. Billings is advertising 
manager and public relations direc- 
tor for the G. H. Tennant Co., 
Minneapolis, Minn. He was presi- 


dent of the Minnesota chapter in 
1957-58. 


For vice-president: James E. Bor- 
endame . . Mr. Borendame is mar- 
keting services director of Acme 
Steel Co., Chicago. He is a former 
Chicago chapter president and was 
program committee chairman of the 
NIAA conference in St. 


Louis. 


annual 


For vice-president: Charles C. 
Wardell . . Mr. Wardell is advertis- 
ing manager of the Hyatt Bearing 
Div., General Motors Corp., Harri- 
son, N. J. Currently a member of 
the NIAA board of directors, he was 
president of the New Jersey chapter 
in 1956-57. 


For vice-president: Jordan D. Wood 
.. Mr. Wood is advertising manager 
of Jones & Lamson Machine Co., 
Springfield, Vt. Presently a vice- 
president, he has been president of 
the Eastern New England chapter 
and has done committee work for 


the IARI. 


For secretary-treasurer: Michael J. 
Turner .. Mr. Turner is senior vice- 
president and director of the G. M. 
Basford Co., New York. He now 
serves as NIAA secretary-treasurer. 


For associate director: Ray Richards 
Mr. Richards is vice-president 
and director of Conover-Mast Pub- 
lications, New York, and is publish- 
Continued on page 159 
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AC Vuela diffrence! * 


omnes 


Why is MACHINERY outstandingly different? The reasons are many; some you 
have read in our ads, others you have learned from our reps. Now let's hear 
from the readers themselves (space allows for only 18 comments—but 


they're typical) ... 


‘“Many ideas, items and articles are 
very applicable,’”’ says a Designer. 
“One of the best—helpful and inform- 
ative,” quotes a Plant Manager. 
“One of the best publications,’”’ says 
the Superintendent of a Tool Division. 
“T look at the ads first.”” This from 
an Owner. 

“*.. ideas that have helped improve 
production,”’ reports the President of 
a Manufacturing Company. 

A Designer finds the ‘advertising 
pages quite as valuable as the reading 
matter.” 

Grinder Foreman says, ‘‘More men 
should take time to read it.” 

“T regard MACHINERY as a must,” 
reports the Leadman in an Arsenal. 
An Aviation Leadman claims 
MACHINERY “‘has solved problems that 
have been very difficult.” 

Says an Owner, “I read all advertising 
for new ideas in my piant.”’ 


Another Owner admits, ‘‘no small 
amount of equipment has been se- 
cured due to it.” 


According to a Designer, MACHINERY 
“tells what can be done and shows 
how.”’ 


“Great deal of value from advertisers’ 
copy,” says a Plant Manager. 


‘Very useful as guide in future plan- 
ning, and ordering new equipment.’’ 
This from a President. 


An Experimental Machinist says, 
““MACHINERY has helped solve some of 
the problems.” 


“Articles are used to help design our 
equipment,’’ reports a Process 
Engineer. 

A President finds the advertising in 
MACHINERY “interesting and helpful.” 


A Tool Engineer sums it up with, 
**.. a well balanced publication. Very 
helpful to anyone in metalworking.”’ 


Need more reasons, more facts? Talk it over with your 


MACHINERY rep—at the 19th hole, if you wish. 


@ om Machinery 


93 WORTH STREET, NEW YORK 13, N.Y. 





For selling to industry 


Partnership 
Wanted 


Maker-to-market information does 
a lot of sciling in industry 

today. Its selling power depends 

on the success of a new 

partnership — the ad man 

and the engineer. The ad man, 
because he guides his company’s 
voice in its markets. The engineer, 
because useful technical information 
is more specialized than ever. 

Many advertising and engineering 
departments have long worked 
together. But — in too many cases— 
the engineer’s a stranger and the 
information program stagnates in an 
atmosphere of interdepartmental 
indifference. 

This happens because the engineer 
knows little about the technical 
information program and 

does none of the planning. So, 

to solve a stagnant partnership, 


Plan With The Engineer 


Start with regular meetings — with 
engineering and sales as active 
members. For each project on the 
agenda, coordinate sales pur- 
pose, communications method, 
and engineering content. 

And then do it. 

HWSlInc has for over ten years 
worked with the ad man and 
engineer in both the planning and 
the doing. Let us show you 

how our organization can help 
build the selling power of 

your technical information 
partnership by sending for your 
free copy of our booklet 
“Understanding the Engineer”. 


Harry W. Smith 


Incorporated 
Technical Information Programs 


NEW YORK 

41 E. 42nd St. (MU 7-5367) 
CHICAGO 

Telanswer Service (WH 3-1262) 
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| Opening Pandora’s box 


State tax hodgepodge 
threatens free trade 


Industry is alarmed over recent Supreme Court decisions permitting 
states to tax earnings of non-resident companies. If unchecked, the 
results could make interstate commerce obsolete, particularly for 
smaller companies. Here's the full report... 


By Stanley E. Cohen 
IM Washington Editor 


® When the Founding Fathers 


| gave Congress power to limit inter- 
ference with interstate commerce, 


they created on this continent the 
greatest free market known to man. 

Almost everyone agrees that their 
foresight in preventing the “Bal- 


| kanization” of the American econ- 
| omy was a decisive factor enabling 
| this to become a great industrial 
| nation. 


Now, however, there are shrill 
warnings here that a process of 
“Balkanization” has set in, and un- 


| less Congress intervenes we may 
| soon be encumbered with so many 
| internal tax barriers that 


many 
companies will have to consult the 


| bookkeeper before letting its sales- 
| men enter new territories or take 
on new accounts. 


Complex and costly . At the 
center of the storm are several re- 


cent Supreme Court actions which 
| seem to broaden the authority of 
states to levy taxes on earnings of 
| non-resident corporations. With 


states hungrily searching for new 


| sources of tax revenue, Congress is 


being told that the variety of state 
taxes faced by corporations will 
soon be so complex that interstate 
sales will become costly and unat- 
tractive, particularly for small or 
medium-sized companies. 

For nearly 50 years, states have 
taxed facilities, inventories and pay- 
rolls of businesses within their 
borders, even if the main “domicile” 
was in another state. Now the Su- 
preme Court has ruled states can 
tax earnings on sales within their 
borders, even if the seller merely 
sends traveling salesmen into the 
territory. 

When the Senate Small Business 
Committee began looking into the 
situation lately it soon discovered 
that the impending expansion of 
state laws is a particularly severe 














threat to small and medium-size 
firms, particularly the moderate 
sized producers of industrial goods 
whose salesmen travel around the 
country. 

For a company which has rela- 
tively small sales volume in a large 
number of states, the bookkeeping 
problem involved in complying with 
state tax requirements becomes 
fantastically complicated, to a point 
where accounting costs can easily 
exceed profits from sales in these 
states. 


How far will it go? . . Business 
men who are urging Congress to 
intervene say there is no way of 

Continued on page 84 











The representative from 
missiles and rockets’ 
offers you the 
most exciting 
half hour 
of your week 


In just thirty minutes, this man from Missiles and Rockets can reveal 
what’s in a missile for you. Backed by information from the largest 
editorial staff exclusively serving the $7 Billion Missile Market, and 
by the m/r research department, he’s tuned to the rapid change in 
the market . . . the overnight adjustments in manufacturing and 
marketing methods. New plants, new organizations, new techniques e ° 
are appearing. Old materials are being used in new ways. If you are 1 | * ( K { 
already active in the missile field, he can show you how to sell mare MISSI Wh dll roe () S 
in MISSILES AND ROCKETS— the main source of accurate infor- 

mation in the missile market. Don’t wait for his call. Write, phone, AMERICAN AVIATION PUBLICATIONS, Inc. 
or wire your nearest regional office and prepare yourself for the most 
exciting half hour of your week. 


World’s Largest Aviation Publishers 


1001 VERMONT AVENUE, N. W., WASHINGTON 5, D. C. 
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How many executives 
SJaColulKe Mmolemmncrelennarsy 


your advertising 





right now 
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HERE’S no precise answer to this question, of 
Taal All companies have different markets, 
and different objectives. But there’s a good over-all 
clue in a recently completed study of new car buyers.* 

This study showed that of the 4.3 million buyers 
of new cars last year, 1,160,000 of them were mana- 
gerial or professional people with incomes of $10,000 
or more. 

Now, to be sure, not every executive buys a new 
car every year, not even the most successful ones. 
The new-car study, therefore, points to the minimum 
size of the managerial market in the U. S. today. But 
the figure of 1,160,000 is not far off. Another im- 
portant marketing study, ““How Business Buys,”’ for 
example, pegs the number of key managerial people 
as being in the neighborhood of 1,225,000. Whatever 
the exact figure, this much is certain: the managerial 
market is far bigger than any 200,000, or 300,000, 
or 400,000. 


“U.S.News & World Report” delivers 
highest concentration of managerial 
people at lowest cost 


The three news magazines have always attracted 
high-income managerial and professional men and 
their families. It would be difficult to imagine the 
home of a successful businessman without one of the 
news magazines. 

Of the three news magazines, “‘U.S.NEws & WorLD 
Report” has the highest concentration of managerial 
and professional subscribers—88°%. Family incomes 
average $15,009—highest of all magazines with more 
than 1,000,000 circulation. 

It naturally follows that ‘“U.S.NEws & WorLD 
ReEpor?’” enables advertisers to cover these high- 
income managerial people at lowest cost. That is one 


> . THE 
_ iil COMPLETE 


NEWS MAGALINE 


more reason why “U.S.NEws & Wortp ReEporr’”’ 
carries more pages of advertising directed to business 
and industry than any other news magazine. 


& World Report” 
agement 


Example of how ‘‘U.S.New 
does the best job of covering man 
executives 


Almost half—540,000 to be exact—of the mana- 
gerial or professional buyers of new cars last year 
were in the top management group—presidents, vice 
presidents, treasurers, etc. Surely, these are the key 
decision-makers who have “arrived,” and whose ideas 
and okays are so important to any business contract. 
Here are the results of the study on the magazines 
read by these top management buyers of new cars: 


News magazines ; 
read regularly by 540,000 Rank in coverage 
top management executives of top management 
who bought a new car executives 


Coverage cost 
| per top management 
} executive 
|  (4-color page) 





“USN&WR” Ist (183,600) 





News Magazine “B” 





News Magazine “C” =| 


These figures are one more research confirmation 
of this simple fact: advertisers wanting to cover 
America’s high-income people of importance most 
effectively and economically do so today through the 
advertising pages of ““U.S.NEws & WorLD REporRT.” 





* From ‘A Market Study of the People Buying New Auto- 
mobiles Today,”’ conducted jointly by the Market Research 
Division, Advertising Department, ‘‘U.S.NEws & WorLD 
ReEport,”’ and Benson & Benson, Inc., Princeton, N. J. 


U.S.NEWS & WORLD REPORT 


America’s Class \ews Magazine 


Ask your advertising agency, or write, for your copy of ‘Portrait of Today's Successful 
Businessman.”’ It tells how he can be identified, how he can be covered. Advertising 
offices at 45 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. Other advertising offices in 
Boston, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Detroit, Chicago, St. Louis, Los Angeles, 
San Francisco, Washington and London. 


Now more than 1,100,000 net paid circulation 
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4.1 cents 


3rd (135,000) 6.9 cents 


2nd (167,400) 10.4 cents 
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WASHINGTON .. 


continued from p. 82 


knowing how far the Balkanization 
process will go, or how burdensome 
it can become. Because each state 
has its own tax system, they fear 
that the crazy-quilt of state tax 
laws could actually add up to levies 
in excess of 100% of earnings. 

Efforts to open new sales terri- 
tories could be stunted because the 
tax burden represents an extra risk 
which management may hesitate to 
take on. On a sale involving a $500 
profit, a firm may incur a $1,000 
bookkeeping complication, or an 
even bigger tax penalty liability for 
failing to comply with a “foreign” 
state tax law which it did not even 
know about. 

Moreover, when the accountant 
completes his estimate of tax li- 
abilities incurred by invading new 
states, he may discover that the 
apportionment of taxes among states 
with varying rates adds up to con- 
siderably more tax on the same 
profit than the company paid when 
it confined its activities to familiar 
territory. 


Dissenting opinion . . For a good 
summary of the situation, it is not 
necessary to go beyond the dissent 
filed by Justice Felix Frankfurter 
recently in one of the important 
cases which are at the root of the 
current controversy. 

“To subject these corporations to 
a separate income tax in each of 
these states means that they will 
have to keep books, make returns, 
store records, and engage legal 
counsel, all to meet the divers and 
variegated tax laws of 49 states, 
with their different time for filing 
returns, different tax structures, 
different modes for determining 
‘net income’ and different, often 
conflicting, formulas of apportion- 
ment,” he wrote 

“This will involve large increases 
in bookkeeping, accounting, and le- 
gal paraphernalia to meet these 
new demands. The cost of such a 
far-flung scheme for complying 
with the taxing requirements of the 
different states may well exceed 
the burden of the taxes themselves, 
especially in the case of small com- 
panies doing a small volume of 
business in several states.” 
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While business men ordinarily 
look with horror on any move to- 


ward stronger central government, 


this is one area where they are 
united in seeking help from Cen- 
gress. 

Recent Supreme Court decisions 
reflect a finding by the court that 
Congress has refrained from put- 
ting limitations on tax rights of 


the states, they point out. The grab | 


for more tax funds by the states 
can never be checked, they say, 
until Congress spells out 
sensible ground rules. 


Three extreme examples .. Al- | 
together there are at least 35 states | 


now which apply taxes of some kind 
to non-resident 


far as Georgia, 
Louisiana 


year. 
Georgia’s tax case arose from a 
levy on Stockton Valve Co., a com- 


Atlanta. 
court, Georgia was taxing earnings 
on orders brought in by a salesman 


who covered five states from the | 
Atlanta office, and spent about a | 


third of his time in Georgia. While 
the company pointed out that all or- 
ders were subject to approval in 
Birmingham, and all shipments origi- 
nated in Birmingham, the court de- 
cided that Georgia could tax in- 
come originating in the Atlanta 
office. 

A second case, involving Minne- 
sota’s tax on sales of Northwestern 
States Portland Cement Co., Mason 
City, Iowa, was similar to the Stock- 
ton Valve case, with Northwestern 
routing about 48% of its 
through a Minneapolis office, op- 


erated by a salesman known as a | 
in a third | 
case, Louisiana’s non-resident tax | 
on Brown-Forman Distillers was | 


district manager. But 


upheld, although Brown-Forman’s 
only activity in the state was to 
provide personnel who occasionally 
visited 
liquor trade in company with the 
sales representatives of liquor 
wholesalers. 

Business men who appeared be- 
fore the Senate Small Business 


Committee offered a variety of 
Continued on page 86 





some | 


corporations, al- | 
though only a handful have gone as | 
Minnesota and | 
in the cases which | 
reached the Supreme Court this | 


sales | 


the state and toured the | 
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ARCHITECTURE 


pany located in Birmingham, which | 
maintained a sales-service office in | 
In the case before the | 


NEWS 
REPORT 


(Another “first” 
in P/A’s 
dedication to...) 


1“"P/A NEWS REPORT, 


first real newsmonthly for the ar- 
chitectural profession, was intro- 
duced in January—and produced 
more than 16,000 inquiries for that 
month alone! By the end of Febru- 
ary, 37 advertisers had scheduled 
insertions in News Report. 


This has been the response to a 
true innovation — up-to-the-minute 
news of the architectural field, in 
crisp, highly readable style—with 
55,000 professional readers, in- 
cluding all U. S. Registered Archi- 
tects. 


In unique dual distribution, News 
Report goes as feature section to 
paid P/A circulation . . . and by 
itself to over 12,000 additional 
architects and engineers. 





PROGRES 
ARCHITECTURE... 











the new designs for tomorrow’s buildings. originate in the nation’s 
architectural firms today. And. it is from the building materials and 
equipment of today that these firms must select the products that 
will transform design into reality. These professional building prod 
ucts specifiers can be reached most effectively with advertising in 


PROGRESSIVE ARCHITECTURE. 


This is because. of all leading architectural magazines. PA delivers 
the largest total professional circulation and the greatest coverage 


of architectural firms. at the lowest cost. 


Progressive Architecture means Productive Advertising 


PROGRESSIVE  < 





ARCHITECTURE ._— 


130 Park Avenue, New York 22. N. Y. ABC- ABP 
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MYSTERY OF THE WIDGIT MARKET 











WHY DOES GENERAL BUY 

WIDGITS FROM ABC CO. 

INSTEAD OF XYz CO., 
PRIVATE EYE 2 




















HMM...GENERAL HAS 16 WIDGIT 
CATALOGS. NOW TO LOOK AT 
ABC'S CATALOG 























ABC'S CATALOG !5 F 
TAB-INDEMED. GENERAL 
BUYER USES IT BECAUSE 

















HA.7-7414... 
G.J. AIGNER CO.2 
COME OVER AND 
TAB-INDEX OUR 
CATALOGS ! 











MORAL: WHETHER ITS WIDGITS OR 
WINDMILLS, THEY ARE EASIER TO 
BUY FROM CATALOGS THAT ARE TAB- 
INDEXED. AND THAT'S OUR BUSINESS 


G. J. AIGNER CO. 
426 S. Clinton St 
Chicago 7, Illinois 
Piants in Chicago 

e 
Rochelle, lilinois 


New York, California 


AICO INDEXES OISTRIBUTEDO BY 
GRAPHIC ARTS SUPPLIERS & STATIONERS 
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WASHINGTON .. 


continued from p. 84 


ideas designed to prevent tax laws 
from curbing the free flow of com- 
merce, without shutting off neces- 
sary revenues for the states. 

Model tax law . . One plan, advo- 
cated by a spokesman for the US 


Chamber of Commerce, contem- 


plated the adoption by Congress of 


a “model” tax law, which could 
be copied by individual states. Un- 
der this plan, only states which ar- 
range their laws to eliminate un- 
necessary bookkeeping burdens, and 
excessive levies, could collect taxes 
corporations. 


from non-resident 


Thus, it was pointed out, federal 
power would be used to protect in- 
terstate commerce hurting the le- 
zitimate interests of the states. 
Under a plan of this kind, it was 
pointed out, Congress might specify 
that earnings of non-resident corpo- 
rations would be taxable only if 
they exceed some reasonable mini- 
mum. As an example, Walter B. 
Stults, staff director of the Small 
Business Committee, 
$100,000 as the “minimum” earning 


that might be considered, in deter- 


mentioned 


mining whether a_ non-resident 
company does sufficient business in 
a state to be subject to its tax laws. 

While this was offered as a possi- 
ble solution to the problem, the 
Chamber of Commerce 
John A. Lope of Boston 


ness men ordinarily feel payment 


witness 
said busi- 


of tax should be confined to the 


states where they either have man- 
ufacturing facilities, warehouses and 


inventory, or sales offices where 


there is an official empowered to 


accept contracts for the corpora- 


tion 


“In all fairness,” the witness said, 


taxes should be levied where there 


is a substantial establishment, not 


merely in those states where a 


salesman goes in to solicit cus- 


tomers.” 


Segregated by state . . Under 
any plan involving taxation by a 


multitude of states, business men 


ordinarily will face costly record- 


keeping requirements completely 


out of line with their ordinary 


sales records, the committee was 


told. Since the company must know 


what it earns through sales in each 
state that levies taxes on non-resi- 
dent business, it has to set up ac- 
counts for small geographic areas. 
By contrast, for example, a firm 
which has salesmen covering New 
England from a Boston office, might 
now credit all sales in the territory 
to the Boston office. With the new 
tax threat developing, sales would 
have to be segregated by state. 

As an alternative solution to the 
K. Smith, as- 


economics at 


problem, Edward 
sistant 
Boston College, has suggested that 


Congress serve as a collection agen- 


professor of 


cy for the states, and put the states 
out of the business of taxing non- 
resident corporations. 

He notes that states currently col- 
lect about $1 billion in taxes from 
non-resident firms. In terms. of 
what the federal government col- 
from 


lects corporations, this is a 


relatively small sum—about 5%. 
Nevertheless, he concedes, it is too 
big an item to be withdrawn with- 


out a substitute. 


Individual rebates . . His plan 
is for the federal government to 
raise its taxes slightly, and to elim- 
inate the state taxes. Subsequently, 
the federal government would re- 
bate to the states a share of the 
corporation tax revenue based on 
a formula which reflects the amount 
the state produces, its school age 
population and other factors. 

One of the 
proaches which has been suggested 
is that the states try to solve the 
problem by mutual agreement. Even 
the sponsors of this approach con- 
long, hard 


more cautious ap- 


cede, however, that a 
struggle would be involved. In the 
end they aren't sure the states 
could agree on a formula anyway, 
because of diverse and conflicting 
economic interests. 

One thing seems certain: Unless 
Congress acts, the sales departments 
of many firms will 


plans are being influenced by high 


discover that 


level management  consideraticns 
which ordinarily have no place in 
the marketing function of a busi- 
ness. 

“What has been a tolerable mess 
of regulations has now become an 
intolerable one,’ Prof. Smith com- 
mented. “Pandora’s Box kas been 


opened.” a 
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CITY 


LERK 


ae 


ONE MAN, THREE TITLES, THREE JOBS 


How a small town buys municipal equipment 


MR. W. O. MANN does almost everything 
in Siler City, North Carolina (population 
3,000) . His official title is City Clerk, but don’t 
let titles fool you. He is also Water Superin- 


tendent and Street Superintendent. 


When Siler City needs equipment, Mr. 
Mann recommends purchases to the mayor and 
five commissioners. As in most other small 
town governments, these officials are elected by 
the voters and serve in a part-time capacity. 


Purchases must have their approval. In this 


way the City Clerk has bought Badger water 
meters and an International Harvester tractor 
with a Henry backhoe attachment. “Any time 
I am interested in new equipment, | look for 


it in THE AMERICAN City,” says Mr. Mann. 


Are men like Mr. Mann seeing your adver- 
tising? You can increase your sales to city and 
town governments by investing your advertis- 
ing dollars in THE AMERICAN Crry—the maga- 


zine that reaches all municipal departments. 


American City 


470 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


a Buttenheim publication 
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Again, top awards 


Certificate of Merit 

for the best single article by a 

Class, Institutional or Professional Publication 

in INDUSTRIAL MARKETING’S 21st Annual Editorial Competition 
for Business Publications. 


Jor Editorial Excellence 
Class. institutional § Professional Papers 
1959 AWARD OF MERIT 
First Award for best graphic presentation 
by a Class, Institutional or Professional Publication Jaterions 
in INDUSTRIAL MARKETING’S 21st Annual Editorial 
Competition for Business Publications. 


¥ fovtes 
le IMOUSTRIAL MARKETING 


\ 


\ 
& 


for distinguished. 


to INTERIORS 


These 1959 awards for editorial excellence 

are just one measure of INTERIORS’ 

consistent success in achieving its objective: 

to provide the most creative, most stimulating, 

most complete coverage in its field. 

Significantly, these awards are the latest in a total of 19 
awarded to INTERIORS by Industrial Marketing 

for editorial achievement—including 11 first honors. 


But perhaps an even more important measure 
of INTERIORS’ editorial service and quality, 
is its readers’ form of recognition: 
subscriptions bought and paid for. 

For this, too, is a vote of confidence 

“for distinguished editorial service.” 

And it is registered by 24,000 judges— 
almost 30% more subscribers 

than the field’s second publication 

—among the three major groups 

of design professionals: 

interior designers, architects 

and industrial designers. 
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First Honors: Jesse H. Neal 

Editorial Achievement Awards, 
Classification 1, Type B; 

presented by the Editorial Division 

of the Associated Business Publications. 


First Award for best single article 

by a Class, Institutional or Professional Publication 
in INDUSTRIAL MARKETING’S 21st Annual 

Editorial Competition for 

Business Publications. 


Jor Editorial Excellence 
Class, institutional § Professional Papers 
1959 AWARD OF MERIT 


” 
Industrial Design 
For Outeiandiag Graphic Presemtenos 


pers 


Edroriat Cor 


: N imDUSTRIAL MARKETING ‘ i a ae. First Honors: 
\ SS Jesse H. Neal 
\ \ fa a } 

¥ 


Editorial Achievement 
Awards, 
Classification 1, 
Certificate of Merit for graphic presentation Type A; 
by a Class, Institutional or Professional Publication pet ee presented by the 
in INDUSTRIAL MARKETING’S 21st Annual yo 3 Oe Editorial Division 
Editorial Competition of the Associated 
for Business Publications. Business Publications, 


editorial service 


to INDUSTRIAL DESIGN 


In less than five years of publishing, 
INDUSTRIAL DESIGN INDUSTRIAL DESIGN has received 15 awards 


for editorial excellence. 


These four 1959 editorial achievement awards 
characterize INDUSTRIAL DESIGN’s most important 
quality: service to its readers, to its field. 

Each plaque reflects the magazine’s success 

in fulfilling its very reason for being— 

to present the most important developments in design... 
informatively, interestingly, effectively. 

Today, INDUSTRIAL DESIGN is the only publication 
completely serving the industrial designer... 

the man in industry who literally 

“creates” practically every product we use. 

Edited specifically for the designer’s on-the-job, 
at-the-planning board needs, 

every issue is a portfolio of new ideas, trends, 

concepts and applications. 

Designed to spark fresh thinking, to inform, 

to stimulate creativity, 

it is the designer’s design magazine. 


TWO CONFERENCES OM COMMUNICATIONS AND GRAPHHOS 


1939 AMA PACKAGING EXPOSITION 


WHITNEY PUBLICATIONS, INC. 18 EAST 50th STREET, NEW YORK 22, N.Y. 
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IN ROCKFORD 


warm air heating dealers 


do 


of the total volume 





of these KEY dealers pay to read 


_.. An estimated total of 1680 furnaces in 1958. 
Chink of it! In city after city this is the kind of 
coverage AMERICAN ARTISAN seeks to give you. 
Our readers are the key dealer-contractors who do 
the bulk of Central Residential Air Condition- 
ing, Warm Air Heating, and Sheet Metal Con- 
tracting. And note this: AMERICAN ARTISAN is the 
one book that delivers them to you on a provable 
paid basis. Write for complete information and 
our 18-City Study of Distribution. 





AMERICAN ARTISAN = ©. Michigan 


KEENEY PUBLISHING CO. AIR CONDITIONING HEADQUARTERS Chicago 2 
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which ad 
attracted 
more readers? 





WY 





vou got HIGHER 
CONDUCTIVITY 


BLACKBURN 


SERVICE ENTRANCE SLEEVES 


—— 


— 


<< —— 


—— 


GREATER CONTACT AREA 
where needed 


Hole Depth Increases With Size of Conductor... thereby providing 
more contect crea for the conductors being connected. <B 


[-10)-1.\) >) a ot 


concentrates 


Conductivity of Connection PROVED GREATER Than Equivalent DEVELOPING BETTER ELECTRICAL CONNECTIONS 
Length of The Conductors Being Connected. 


TYPICAL CURRENT CYCLING TEST 


L 

F 
Lp 
ha 
Le 


» 


PRODUCTION LEADERSHIP 


JASPER BLACKBURN CORPORATION, 1525 Woadses Rd, 51. Levis 4, Ma. + Widows 3-0430 


Diagram or photograph? 


® Both of these electrical connection ads recently appeared in the 
same issue of Electrical Light & Power. The Blackburn ad has a tech- 
nical approach through its use of charts and diagrams. Burndy uses a 
single, vivid photograph. Which ad attracted more readers? See page 
92. 
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MORE INQUIRIES 
MORE SALES... 


«ith PRODUCTS FINISHING 


and Products Finishing 


man is.the * 


DIRECTORY 


word 
L aivect 
a pitt 


review 


Sitting next to every one of 
N7e]0] am ©) ¢0}-) 0] 101 6-01-18 ae t- 4 
is an impossible task. Next 
best thing to a live sales- 
live’ influence 


of this great team: 


PRODUCTS FINISHING is a 


top inquiry producer. . 


the monthly ‘‘bible’’ 


fo) ao) ce 
duction executives in the 
‘“finishes-on-metal’’ industry. 


The DIRECTORY is the only 
complete buyers’ guide to 


the finishing field; 


Tareliiay 
records show constant use 
throughout the year, even 


beyond the normal 12- 
month life. 


21,500 CIRCULATION 


The only publications covering 
The » Mating AND Painting Fields 
LARGEST TOTAL CIRCULATION 

over 21,500 copies monthly 


GREATEST PLANT CIRCULATION 
reaches over 13,000 plants 


LOWEST COST per thousand circulation 


just $10.00 
PRODUCTS 
FINISHING 


431 Main Street 
Cincinnati 2, Ohio 


GPA 
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Xk which ad 


attracted 
more readers? 


= The Burndy ad stopped 21% of 
Electric Light & Power readers and 
had a “read most” score of 5%, 
while the Blackburn ad attracted 
only 1% of the readers and had no 
one reading most of the ad. 

This is an interesting comparison. 
Readers of an industrial magazine 
probably are more interested than 
most in technical information but 
the manner of presenting this in- 
formation can make a great deal of 
difference. 

In this case, Blackburn may have 
good information but it is presented 


concentrates 


Below is 
the answer 
to the problem 


on page 91 





\W 


in a rather confused manner, i.e., 
cluttered headline and copy, ir- 
relevant color in illustration and 
headline. The Burndy ad is much 
more realistic and to the point. The 
reader has something with which he 
can become involved and identify. 
While Burndy’s copy is not par- 
ticularly intriguing, with its con- 
ventional approach, Blackburn’s 
copy looks almost too formidable to 
bother with. 

The scores, reported by Daniel 
Starch & Staff, Mamaroneck, N. Y., 


are as follows: 


BURNDY 
Seen- 


Assoc. 


Read 


Noted Most 





Per Cent of Readers 21 18 5 


BURNDY 


Cost Ratios 


ver poe HIGHER 
CONDUCT IVITY 


BLACKBURN 


ea Sat ad tien dep _ peste 
(emearen Comvact abta 


190 200 147 


JASPER BLACKBURN 
CORP. 

Seen- 
Assoc. 


Read 


Noted Most 





Per Cent of Readers 0* 





Cost Ratios 0* 


the pe 


percentage of 


readers who, when interviewed, said they 
whether 
with the 


r advertiser. 


remembered ss seen an ad 
or not they ass ed the ad 


f the product 


name 


© Seen-Associated denotes the per 
cent of readers who said they remembered 
with the 


1dvertiser. 


the ad and associated it 


of the product or 


seeing 


name 


6 Read Most denotes the per cent of 


readers who read 50% or more of the 
“Opy. 

Cost Ratio iells the relationship be 
tween the cost per hundred readers (wh« 
“noted” for example) for a specific ad and 
the corresponding median average cost 
for all ads in the same issue. A “Noted” 
cost ratio of 175, for 


example, would 


mean that the ad ‘stopped’”’ 75% more 
readers per dollar than par for the issue, 
100 and representing the me- 
Thus a 


above 100 is above average: below 100 


par being 


lian average cost. cost ratio 


is below average. 





The construction man’s textbook is the job 
site, where he adds to his store of professional 
knowledge by learning how and with what 
another contractor solves his problems. 

If he can get to the job site, the construction 
man learns by talking construction with the 
project boss, by watching men at work, ma- 
chines in action, materials in use on the project. 
No question — personal experience teaches the 
construction man best. 

That’s why ConTRACTORS AND* ENGINEERS 
field editors write their Job Reports in the 
field. And that’s why 50,000 Contractors AND 
ENGINEERS readers find that, next to a personal 
trip to the project, ConrrAcTors AND ENGI- 
NEERS helps them learn construction best. 


C&E’s editors learn everything that their 
readers would about a project, because these 
editors themselves are construction men who 
know what they're talking about. And their 
readers learn everything the editors do, because 
CONTRACTORS AND ENGINEERS Job Reports are 
complete, clear, well-photographed, laid out 
in the sequence of the project itself. 

Construction job sites make the noisiest edi- 
torial offices on Earth. But 40 years in the con- 
struction business have taught ConTRAcTors 
AND ENGINEERS that the job site is the best 
place to learn the facts about a project — and 
that construction men learn most, learn best 
from the industry magazine with the project 
point of view. 


WHERE 
SITE TALK SELLS 
CONSTRUCTION 
MEN 


A Buttenheim Publication, 470 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, New York 
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PRODUCT. 
Products Finishing DIRECTORY 


a new method 
for selecting 
media 


Here is a new, scientific way to compare circulation and plant coverage of metalworking publi- 
cations. You will find this helpful, not only for media selection, but also for your own marketing 
analysis. You may be quite surprised to find that significant percentages of your sales are obtained 
from markets you might have underestimated; conversely, a disappointing volume is obtained from 
markets which have been overestimated. 


. Assign 4-digit Stondard industrial Classification (SIC) numbers 
to each company on your customer and prospect list. If you do 
not have the latest (1957) SIC Manval, request it from your 
Chomber of Commerce or write us. 


. Certain 4-digit numbers will predominate, representing the 
most important part of your market. Select the numbers that 
represent 40% to 50% of your list. This is adequate for the 
cnolysis. 


, Ask each publication in the field for its plant coverage ond 
circulation in your predominating SIC classifications. Make sure 


numbers are based on the 1957 SIC Manual, The publications 
having the best plant coverage and the most circulation should 
do the best job for you. 


. Next to each publication, list the 12 or 13-time, black and white 


poge rate. Divide the rate by the circulation total of the 
predominating SIC numbers. Multiply by one thousand. The 
resulting “cost per thousond” figures for the publications give 
o direct, meaningful comparison. 


. Based on your budget, select the publications that give you best 


plant coverage ond the most circulation af the lowest cost. 


Shown below is a tabulation form which makes comparison of advertfing values quick and easy: 
¢ 
12-13 time 
page 
rate 


Cost per thousand 
of effective 
circulation 


Circulation in 
predominating 
SIC numbers 


No. of plants in 
predominating 
SIC numbers 


Name of Magazine 




















how Modern Machine Shop can help you 


The following literature is available. Request ony or all of it to help you in your media evaluation 


and selection... 
No. 4 | 


16-page folder detailing 
Circulation Methods 
and Verification 





4-digit SIC* Breakdown 
« « by Circulation 
Totals 


Latest BPA 
Circulation Audit 
Stetement 


ee ee 
4-digit SIC* Breakdown by 
+ « « Occupations end 
Numbers ef Plants 


, Current NIAA 
Media Folder 
Circulation Distribution 
by Plant Sizes 


Bm Gv 


Also publishers of 
FINISHING and 


*All SIC figures based on latest (1957) SIC Monvel 
WRITE DIRECT TO MODERN MACHINE SHOP or CONTACT YOUR LOCAL REPRESENTATIVE 


431 Main Street 


modern machine shop / cincinnati 2, ohio 
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Company Communications 


Nionths to come will paint 
new communications scene 


By Robert Newcomb & Marg Sammons 


# As we approach the midway 
point of 1959, it seems logical to 
pause and examine the develop- 
ments and trends in company com- 
munications. 

Several factors in the economic 
picture give 1959 a changed look. 
Last June industry was working 
itself out of a recession; budgets 
were well-corseted, and the blue- 
prints for bigger and better projects 
remained on the shelves. Inflation 
was an almost forgotten word, and 
people were wondering how the fall 
elections would turn out. 

Almost overnight people in both 
internal and external communica- 
tions have inherited twin themes 
for discussion in company publica- 
tions. The inflationary threat has 
grown so grave in the past year that 
most company journals—principally 
those issued to employes—have 
taken up the cudgel against it. 

And with almost equal fervor, 
communicators are getting into 
political action, in person and in 
print. Because of the dangers of 


A look into the next few months indicates a trend toward 


improved company externals and increased political action 


inflation, some of the blueprints 
have remained on the _ shelves 
though a feeling that “we can’t talk 
inflationary perils out of one side 
of our mouths, and endorse a costly 
communication project out of the 
other side.” 

In communications, then, it’s an 
economy of caution, and here are 
some of the signs at the 1959 mid- 
way point: 


Flash-in-the-pan external . . For 
several years companies have been 
courting external audiences (prin- 
cipally stockholders) with low pres- 
sure publications of high editorial 
quality. Some are published for 
employes as well, but the copy is 
clearly directed at the shareholder 
audience. Not many of these plush- 
ier products would be identified as 
preferred reading by the employe 
group. But the fact remains that 
quite a number are superbly edited. 
You find the best published by the 
oil companies. 

Prior to, and even during, the 
early days of the recession there 
was a strong editorial surge on the 


part of managements. They deter- 
mined to bring out external pub- 
lications with new and _ vigorous 
themes, designed to weld company 
and shareholder into a supreme 
oneness. This was a happy concept, 
but the publishers often failed to 
get some of the essential facts down 
on paper—i.e., what is the content 
to be? Who will write it? Who will 
edit it? They overlooked such vital 
points as the willingness of manage- 
ment to carry a costly medium un- 
til the medium had a chance to 
prove itself out. 

The result was that a lot of them 
were dream world, flash-in-the-pan 
products, and they died like flies. 
One external, which was bally- 
hooed from one coast to the other, 
collapsed after four issues. Another 
fizzed out in five. Two have been 
reduced in size, number of colors 
and frequency of appearance. 

The trend is not away from com- 
pany externals; on the contrary, 
the trend is toward them. But the 
newer type of external (several are 
probably going to appear before the 
year is done) will be more intelli- 
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The sixth annual contest to de- 
termine the outstanding annual re- 
ports for employes of business and 
industry is now under way and will 
close July 3!. The contest is spon- 
sored by “The Score," monthly re- 
port to management on employe 
communications. Entries should be 
mailed to "Score" publishers 
Robert Newcomb and Marg Sam- 
mons, 224 E. Ontario St., Chicago 
O11, 

Reports will be judged on the 
basis of journalistic quality, plant- 
level acceptance, design and ty- 





Employe Annual Report Competition 


pography, effectiveness of the mes-jas 
sage and merit as _ financial 
statements. 

Judges will be Professor Charles 
E. Barnum, Medill School of Jour- 
nalism, Northwestern University; 
Carl C. Harrington, editor, Mill & 
Factory; Abril Lamarque, designer 
and art director, American Week- 
ly; Edward C. Logelin, vice-presi- 
dent, United States Steel Corp., 
and John A. McWethy, managing 
editor, Wall Street Journal. 

Pitney-Bowes, Stamford, Conn., 
was last year's winner. 








gently conceived. It isn’t emerging 
from the caprice of the board chair- 
man, who wants something pretty 
in print to look at; it is emerging 
from a sound, practical need. The 
ones that are well planned have a 
fair chance of survival; the prod- 
ucts born of whimsy haven't a 
prayer. 

Before plunging, look over the 
old, established externals. They’ve 
lasted because they were built to 
last. 


This inflation talk .. In the field 
of communication, talk of inflation 
has them all worried. There is more 
copy being produced in employe 
journals on inflation today than on 
any other theme (unless it’s the so- 
cial comings-and-goings of the em- 
ployes). The general terrors of in- 
flation are being abandoned, how- 
ever, in favor of discussions of the 
specific perils—how inflation is go- 
ing to affect us right here in our 
plant, in our community, in our 
homes. Company publication editors 
are pinpointing the problem by 
showing employe-readers’ the 
dwindling buying power of the dol- 
lar. Some are turning their atten- 
tion to the housewife, who is prop- 
erly sensitive of the lessened im- 
pact of the old man’s pay envelope 
on the supermarket cash register. 

Some of the editorials on inflation 
are beautifully bedrock—Pittsburgh 
Plate Glass Co., Armco Steel Corp. 
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and American Steel & Wire Div. 
of U. S. Steel are typical. If you 
want to make sense with inflation 
talk, editors are discovering, the 
application must be so local that the 
reader can see every sentence fitting 
him. 


Communications and politics . . 
Caution marks political discussions 
in company communications de- 
vices generally. Two or three com- 
panies (General Electric, Ford, 
Johnson & Johnson, among others) 
have done some real crusading in 
the field of political action. Both 
the NAM and the U. S. Chamber 
of Commerce have created pro- 
grams designed to get results at the 
precinct level. 

The trend still is to talk politics 
guardedly. The company manage- 
ments are still fearful that any sign 
of favoritism on a company’s part 
can be dangerous. The betting is 
that management will probably stop 
quite a distance short of endorsing 
a candidate. In November, 1958, it 
was fashionable for companies to 
urge employes to vote for “the party 
of their choice.” It appears that in 
November, 1960, the management 
attitude will be substantially the 
same: Nothing particularly firm 
about it. 


The trend to timeliness . . This 
is written prior to “big steel” bar- 
gaining, but the signs are already 


in: Bargaining this year has ac- 
celerated the pace of both internal 
and external communication. The 
steelworkers union and the Ameri- 
can Iron & Steel Institute, for ex- 
ample, have traded light blows in 
print for weeks prior to negotiations. 
Within the steel industry, the steel 
press has done an extremely credit- 
able job of getting facts through to 
employes in advance of bargaining. 
The companies have not leaned en- 
tirely on the monthly or bi-monthly 
magazine. On the contrary, they 
discovered a long time ago that 
timeliness was necessary. 

Thus newsletters and _ special 
bulletins have become popular, not 
only among steel editors but among 
editors in other fields as well. A 
communicator can’t hope to keep his 
audience apprised of developments 
with a monthly medium—and most 
communicators don’t try. They turn 
instead to fast devices, particularly 
in getting highlight news through 
to supervision. 

Bulletin boards are getting much 
more attention in plants than nor- 
mally, because they are recognized 
as speedy means of communication 
when speed is needed. Several com- 
panies determined to keep employes 
posted on economic facts related to 
bargaining are using their public 
address systems. 

As recently as last year there 
was a wide embargo on news of 
progress in negotiations. By mutual 
consent, unions and companies often 
agreed to await final developments 
before reporting to members and 
employes. You'll probably see little 
of that this year—if it’s news, so 
goes the new theory, don’t hold it 
back. 


Communications news front . . 
Offset tabloids are said to be on the 
rise in both the external and in- 
ternal publications fields. Once 
more an effort is being made to 
introduce legislation in various 
states establishing eligibility re- 
quirements for pr men. . . Newest 
assignment for communications 
people in industry involves rewrit- 
ing certain manuals and handbooks 
to conform to the new pension and 
welfare disclosure act. . . And the 
newest type of company manual to 
appear is the type covering compa- 
ny scholarships for employes. * 





The story behind a new coast-to-coast publishing program 
that advertising men (and publishers) are talking about 


63 professors 
and a magazine 


On March 18th in Denver, Colorado, Professor Paul 
R. Merry of the University of Denver closed his brief- 
case, cordially shook hands with the purchasing agent 
of the country’s third largest beet sugar refiner and 
briskly left the latter's office. He glanced at his watch: 
their private consultation had lasted just 50 minutes. 

Although he was not aware of it, Dr. Merry had just 
completed the one-thousandth conference with a 
Modern Packaging reader since the magazine launched 
its unique nation-wide Reader Development Program 
at the beginning of the year. 

In all, 63 university educators* from coast to coast 
are now conducting such conferences as members of 
Modern Packaging’s Field Reader Service Staff. Their 
sole purpose: to demonstrate personally to its regular 
readers the most efficient ways of reading and capital- 
izing on the content of each issue of the magazine. 

From an advertising man’s point of view, it’s easy to 
see why Modern Packaging’s program constitutes a 
major breakthrough in publishing practice: it goes 
“all out” to activate the reading interest of the audience 
his advertising aims to reach. In Modern Packaging’s 
case, specifically, this audience consists of the method- 
ically identified executives who collectively control 
about eighty percent of the country’s packaging 
purchases. 

Obviously, there’s lots more to the story of Modern 
Packaging’s Reader Development Program—and how 
packaging suppliers stand 
to benefit from it. 

To get full details, write 
today for newly published 
Booklet “A”. MODERN 
PACKAGING, 575 Madison 
Avenue, New York 22, 

N. Y. (Modern Packag- 
ing is a member of the 
Audit Bureau of Circulations and The Associated 
Business Publications. It is a Breskin Publication.) 


*Names on request. The institutions with which these educators are 
associated are not involved nor is their endorsement implied 


(Advertisement) 
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“HERE COMES THE BRIDE” — sweet music for Textiles, U.S.A. 
Millions of yards of organdy, tulle, net and satin; linen showers 
by the hundreds of thousands—and male fabric finery, too. 
But that is only the beginning. Each year as more than 1,500,- 


A MILLION IS THE MAGIC FIGURI and last year America built 
approximately 1,200,000 new homes. Starting rate this year is 
even higher. To supply the carpets, draperies, linens, bedding, 
upholstery — America’s home furnishings—over 1% billion 
pounds of fiber were used in 1958. Where to in 1968? 





000 weddings take place in America, as many new families are 
established. Textiles are keyed to population and family in- 
crease. Supplying clothing, household and industrial needs in 
an expanding economy make textiles a great “growth” industry. 


“WHO, ME, A TEXTILE USER?—Yes, bless you, all four 
million of you who will be born this year! Safety-pin 
britches, shirts, dresses, sweaters, bootees, crib sheets, 
blankets, fabrics ad infinitum. For children’s and infants 
wear alone mills of Textiles, U.S.A., consume 320 mil- 
lion pounds of fiber every twelve months. 


i 


7,000 


MOUNTING FIBER CONSUMPTION and dramatic develop- 
ment of new textile processes presents growing rewards 
to suppliers of Textiles, U.S.A. On opposite page, 
TEXTILE INDUSTRIES tells more about how you can cap- 
italize on this profitable market. 








Who buys textile machinery and parts? — motors, controls, drives, gears? 


Who buys materials handling, lighting and other equipment? 


Who buys dyes, chemicals, starches, lubricants, packaging and other supplies? 


Which leading magazine is read by these buyers for buying information? 


Which magazine gives you more for your advertising dollar? 


Get more business 
from TEXTILES, U.S.A. 


Major purchasing for Textiles, U.S.A. is done by mill 
officials, superintendents and purchasing agents. TEXTILE 
INDUSTRIES is edited primarily for this group. It has by 
far the largest circulation of the leading textile magazines 
among these buyers: 


Total Class 1 Subscribers 
in textile mills throughout the world 
Class 1: Textile manufacturing plants, officials, agents, managers, 
purchasing agents, superintendents, assistant superintendents. 
Textile Industries * Textile World * America’s Textile Reporter 


12,034 8,808 3,733 
Publisher’s Statements, 12/31/58 


Selling those responsible for textile purchasing is accom- 
plished through sales effort and informative advertising. 

Textile buyers look to textile publications for sources of 
supply—not to consumer magazines or general news and 
business magazines. 

Of all the textile publications, TEXTILE INDUSTRIES has 
the largest circulation, the most responsive readership 
among textile mill personnel. T-1 features ideas and new 
equipment for buyers. It reaches more textile buyers for 
less money than does any other advertising medium. 

Certainly your advertising belongs in TEXTILE INDUs- 
TRIES. Place your major schedule there. You will get 
more for your money. You will get more business from 
Textiles, U.S.A. 


Of the leading textile magazines, TEXTILE INDUSTRIES gives you 
the largest mill circulation, the lowest cost per thousand. 


Total Mill % of 
Circulation* Circulation* Total 


Textile Industries . . 23,479 21,045 89.5 
Textile World . . . . 25,535 19,909 77.7 
America’s Tex. Reporter 12,467 7,946 63.6 


*Publisher’s statements 12/31/58 


+12-time B & W rates 


Page Cost per 
Thousand Cire.* 


$19.59 
21.93 
28.48 


Note: Figures above refer to total circulation. Concentrated on U.S.A, manu- 
facturing methods, TEXTILE INDUSTRIES circulation is heaviest among U.S.A. 
mills; has even greater advantages among U.S.A. and Canadian mills. Ee 


Textile Industries 
e Industries 


806 Peachtree Street, N.E., Atlanta 8, Ga. 
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2] 
for Binnte 
Chemicals 


Here is an outstanding example 
of a successful marketizing* pro- 
gram: 

Pennsalt Chemicals Corporation’s 
1959 campaign includes 88 pages 
of advertising in 12 business pub- 
lications...a direct mail program 
..the Pennsalt Catalog distrib- 
uted in CHEMICAL MATERIALS 
CATALOG . . . cross-referencing of 
CMC product information in ads 
and direct mail . . . familiarizing 
sales force with the overall 
program. 


Like a chair 
with four legs 


...a sales campaign to be effec- 
tive must be complete. No single 
part can be eliminated without 
affecting the entire program. To 
best sell chemicals and raw mate- 
rials, always have sufficient funds 
in your marketizing* budget to 
put your complete catalog in 
CMC. Constant reminders to “see 
the whole story in CMC,” in- 
cluded in your direct mail and 
advertising messages, will make 
your ad dollars work harder. 


Your catalog in CMC 
reaches a big research and devel- 
opment audience inside more 
than 12,000 plants. This part of 
your marketizing* program 
works all year long . . . covers the 
CPI markets . . . serves the refer- 
ence needs of your customers and 
prospects. 


*K 


MARKETIZING ... a method of devel- 
oping industrial sales and 
product acceptance through 
the coordination of sales 
strategy — advertising — 
direct mail —and effective 
catalog distribution. 


q* CHEMICAL 
oo DD | MATERIALS | and 


2 raw 
q@ ' CATALOG materials 





REINHOLD PUBLISHING CORP. 
430 Park Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 
xe 


For complete information, Sie. 


consult our ‘‘tell-all’’ pages in SRDS 
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PROBLEMS 


IN INDUSTRIAL 


MARKETING 


by BOB AITCHISON 


LOOK BIG 








In Small Space 








# In July we hope to start our first 
advertising program in_ business 
publications. Our initial activity will 
be moderate. It is necessary that we 
advertise in two different markets, 
and presently available funds, will 
permit us to use only one-third 
pages in just two publications. 

It is my impression that frac- 
tional pages often end up in rela- 
tively poor positions in the back of 
the book. 

With only modest funds and 
limited space available, I’m afraid 
we may have trouble making our 
campaign effective. 

How would you approach the 
problem? .. Sales Manager. 
® Don’t despair because unlimited 
funds are not available to permit 
the use of four-color, bleed, double- 
page spreads. You can still do a 
most respectable job with fractional 
pages. Many of today’s most suc- 
cessful companies started out with 
fractional campaigns. In fact, many 
big advertisers use fractionals in 
certain markets. . 

Any ad, large or small, must be 
based on a good sales idea, and 
must be interesting and readable. 
This applies to the small ads, even 
more than it does to the larger ads. 
You just don’t have the space to 


waste, so you must be absolutely 
sure that your ads are well-written 
and well-prepared. (Remember the 
old saying, “I don’t have time to 
write you a short letter, so I'll write 
you a long one.”) 

Although you'll get reasonably 
good position with fractional ads 
part of the time, you can’t expect 
to get the best position in the book 
all the time. So, you should serious- 
ly consider buying a special posi- 
tion—probably up front, and, oi 
course, adjacent to a good editorial 
feature. Special positions are not as 
costly as most people believe. In 
fact in most books they are quite 
reasonable. (See ‘Problems,’ IM, 
August, 1958, p. 126.) 


Small space techniques . . There 
are two or three approaches, out of 
many, you may want to consider, 
depending on the nature of your 
product. (From looking at your 
letterhead I’m not quite sure what 
your product line is . . . remind us 
to sound off on letterheads some 
month. ) 

Small space always lends itself 
well to the use of cartoons. And as 
you know, we are a nation of car- 
toon readers. 

But be sure that the cartoon gets 
across an important part of your 


Continued on page 103 





HOW MANY MARKETS* 
FOR INDUSTRIAL ADHESIVES 


CAN YOU SEE 


IN THIS PICTURE? 














rn 


YOU CAN 
REACH THEM ALL 
AS A SINGLE 
GREAT MARKET 
IN 
ADHESIVES AGE 


There are adhesives in practically every 
product you see these days. And great 
and growing sales opportunities through- 
out American industry for those who sell 
adhesives or adhesive products—or the 
materials, machinery, equipment, supplies 
and services used to make, ship, store or 
apply adhesives! 


Ask your A/A representative for the facts 
about this multi-million dollar market— 


PALMERTON PUBLISHING CO., INC., 


and about the magazine that gets to the 
men who can put your products to work 
in the products of thousands of companies 
in over 40 major adhesives-consuming 
industries. 

% You should be able to see at least 9 profit- 
able markets in the photo: luggage, shoes, 
hats, apparel, the cigarette and candy pack- 
ages, magazines, jewelry, railroad cars and 
building. 


101 WEST 3ist ST., NEW YORK 1, N. Y. 
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Pout 


““ATEG tur 
\ 
20,000 toasters a week” 


“Before we put in automatic presses, we had some real problems with 
fasteners in our assembly operation. With eight different types of rivets 
and screws, it was a real headache. Now, with slight changes in stamping, 
we’ve standardized the job and speeded up the line 30%. Got the idea 
from something they’re trying in making washing machines.” 


Because all Metalworking plants work with similar materials, employ 
comparable equipment and share common problems, this sort of “tech- 
nique borrowing” is a commonplace matter with Metalworking produc- 
tion management. Although Jim Kowalski is hypothetical, he’s typical of 
the idea-hungry production engineers and executives in Metalworking. 


American Machinist is created for these men. Serving all Metalworking 
plants and all production operations in these plants, it gives readers a 
production-minded coverage of new thinking in the whole field. And it’s 
know-how in depth; is presented in a way that helps the production man 
in his operations—now. That’s why so many of them say... 


“T have to read American 
Machinist” 


McGraw-Hill Magazine of Metalworking Production @ 
330 West 42nd Street, New York 36, New York @ 
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54% More 
Efficient 


Jim Kowalski underscores a 
basic and important point. 


Never before have 
there been such sales 
opportunities in the 
Metalworking field. 


Modern Metalworking 
production machines 
are 54% more efficient 
than those installed 
only 10 years ago. 


Sixty percent 

of all Metalworking 
production equipment 
in the United States 
is now obsolete — 
over 10 years old. 


Want to get 

a complete picture 

of the market potential 
in Metalworking? 


Send now for a copy of 
American Machinist’s 
96-page Inventory of 
Metalworking Production 
Equipment and ask 

your American Machinist 
representative for 
verbatim quotes 

from actual production 
men like Mr. Kowalski. 


7 -Nosl-lal -t-14) 
WY, F-Totaliali-ne 





PROBLEMS. . 


continued from p. 100 


sales message in one way or an- 
other. Always use a good cartoonist 
. . but this doesn’t necessarily mean 
he has to be a big name cartoonist. 
Many of today’s better business pa- 
pers use cartoons by free lance car- 
toonists. I’m sure most editors would 
be willing to give you the address 
of one or more of these cartoonists. 

A variation of the cartoon ap- 
proach is the news “picture” caption 
approach. For this, it is necessary to 
stage a good news-type picture in- 
volving your product . . probably in 
operation or in use at a plant of one 
of your customers. The picture 
would show one or more sales fea- 
tures or advantages, and the caption 
below could go into a little more 
detail . . but it should be written in 
editorial style. If you can arrange 
for the picture to include someone 
fairly well known in the industry, so 
much the better. 

One important thing . . be sure 
your picture ad (or cartoon ad) is 
identified as a ad . . Don’t try to 
fool your readers into believing 
your ad is editorial material. This 
irritates the hell out of them. 


How about a ‘column?’ . . If 
neither “cartoon” nor “picture” 
type ads lend themselves to your 
product, the semi-editorial ‘“month- 
ly column” type of ad may be for 
you. As long as it carries interest- 
ing, informative material, it can 
be written either straight, or in an 
informal, chatty, perhaps tongue- 
in-cheek style. 

Waukee Engineering Co., Mil- 
waukee, successfully uses the chat- 
ty approach. Bob Onan, Waukee 
president, writes about his com- 
pany’s flo-meters, gas-air mirrors, 
compressors and industrial washing 
machines in special-position, single- 
column acs appearing each month 
in Metal Progress. 

Writer Onan seems to have a 
small circus writing his copy. Any- 
thing that ‘s fun is usually illegal 
or immoral, but not the Waukee 
copy . . it comes out sprightly and 


readable. 


“Many companies to whom we 
supply mixing equipment .. . re- 
port that their customers murmur 


quiet, but definitely audible noises 
of pleasure at the precision and 
simplicity of Waukee Mixors . 
we hoped, of course, that this would 
be so... but we love being re- 
assured. 

“As one furnace engineer ex- 
claimed just the other day: ‘My 
gosh, it works as good as it looks!” 


And still in the same ad, Waukee 
waxes almost sentimental about the 
10,000th Flo-Meter to come off the 
production line: 


“By the time this ink gets dry, the 
10,000th Waukee Flo-Meter will be 
off the line. We remember calling 
the entire organization together 
when we discovered we had made 
1,000 flo-meters. All four of us at 
the time were properly amazed. 
When last heard from Number 
1,000 was still going strong. Num- 
ber 10,000 will have no such glo- 
rious career. We are just sentimen- 
tal enough to take it fresh from the 
line, mount it on a varnished board 
like a tarpon, and hang it up in the 
front office. 

“Whoever gets No. 10,001 can be 
our guest for Milwaukee gem- 
utlichkeit . 


A good lure . . Another adver- 
tiser who effectively uses the chat- 
ty approach in trade advertising is 
Louis Johnson Co., Highland Park, 
Ill. manufacturer of Silver Minnow 
fishing lures. One typical column 
uses a head, “You say you never 
saw a ‘universal’ lure?” 

Good, chatty, readable copy, by- 
lined by a homey character named 
Arbe Finn, starts out: 


“Well sir, here it is . 
Johnson’s new Barnstormer! 

“It’s a spinner fly combination that 
clobbers anything (big enough to 
mouth it) with fins. You fish it in 
different ways to catch different 
species. Fishermen who tested the 


Louis 


Barnstormer found that normal re- 
trieves get bass and _ northerns; 
jigging retrieves over the bottom, 
walleyes; etc. etc.” 


. for effective, 
successful fractional page ads, take 


So to summarize . 


an extremely large portion of good, 
imaginative ideas; add two heaping 
cups of writing ability plus fow 
tablespoons of good position; mix 
well ... and there you have it. & 
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During the first four months Astronautics | 


* PUBLICATION OF THE AMERICAN POCKET SOCIETY 


of 1959, asTRONAUTICS 


See a 
i) # 
+7 
i 


carried... 


69% more pages of advertising, 
placed by 


44% more advertisers, and read 
thoroughly by 


42% more readers, virtually 
all the leading engineers 
and scientists in the 
astronautical industry 


...and the reason behind this tremendous 
acceptance, extraordinary even for the dynamic 


field of astronautics, is simplicity itself... 


Astute Advertisers have long recognized that a magazine’s abil- 
ity to act upon, and penetrate into, the lives and actions of its 
readers depends solely upon the quality of its editorial appeal. 
In this regard, astRONAUTICS ranks at the top of its field, as 
evidenced by the opinions of leaders in the industry. For proof, 
just write to Bill Chenoweth at... 


AN AMERICAN ROCKET SOCIETY PUBLICATION 


ASTRONAUTICS 500 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 36, N.Y. * PEnnsylvania 6-6845 
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TOP MANAGEMENT FORUM 
How to get a steady 
flow of marketing ideas 
from your distributors 








What means do you use to get marketing ideas 
from your distributors and/or dealers? Do you 
have distributor or dealer councils with which to 
exchange ideas? Do your own salesmen actively 
try to pick up such ideas on their field trips? These 
are the questions IM asked five industrial execu- 
tives. Here are their answers. . 








How Parker-Hannifin 
gets two-way data flow 


By S. B. Taylor 
President 
Parker-Hannifin 
Corp. 


‘leveland, O. 


® Our major contacts with our in- 
dustrial distributors are through 
our field sales representatives. 
These men spend more than half 
their time working with our dis- 
tributors. Most of this time is spent 
in calling on accounts with the dis- 
tributor representative. There is no 
better way to know what kind of 
products the customer needs, the 
kind of service he expects, how to 
correct our marketing “weaknesses” 
and capitalize on our “strengths.” Of 
course, the field man also sees that 
the distributor is doing all the right 
things to satisfy his customers and 
continuously trains his men in the 
sale of our products. 

Aside from the daily customer- 
distributor contacts, another im- 
portant source of marketing ideas 
from distributors is the annual “ac- 


count analysis” sessions which we 
hold with our distributors and their 
salesmen. Once per year our mar- 
ket research people, with the field 
sales representative who is respon- 
sible for the distributor in question, 
spend several days going over in 
“depth” each and every major ac- 
count handled by the distributor. 
These “major” accounts produce 75 
to 80% of the distributor’s sales of 
Parker-Hannifin Such 
things as volume of business re- 
ceived, its trend compared with pre- 
vious periods, the reasons for up- 
ward or downward trend, why the 
customer buys our product, or some 
competitive product, the total po- 
tential of the customer and the 
share we are getting, what we need 
to do to improve our share of his 
business, are all discussed in de- 
tail. We also forecast what we ex- 
pect to get from each account for 
the coming year, and develop a 
full program for doing it, including 
new or improved products, inven- 
tory policies, etc. 

But we do not stop there. We get 
a “feed-back” all during the year 
on actual results as compared to 
plans. This is done by analyzing 
all distributor invoices for Parker- 
Hannifin products (the distributor 


products. 


automatically sends us a copy). 
This analysis shows what was ac- 
tually sold each account—product- 
wise and _ dollar-wise—and _inci- 
dentally gives the distributor a val- 
uable sales tool for his own use. 
To summarize, we consider our 
distributors an important part of 
our organization and we work with 
them on that basis. What better 
way could there be to assure a full 
and free flow of marketing ideas 
both ways? a 


Distributor data help 
form marketing policy 


By Robert C. Hood 


1eNn 


#® Our dealers and distributors are 
regarded as an integral segment of 
Ansul’s 
Therefore, we are as anxious to use 
them as marketing information re- 


marketing organization. 


sources as we are the direct em- 
ployes. 

To date, 
councils have not been utilized for 
information gathering. Instead they 
home 


distributor or dealer 


are included in field and 
office meetings in which the di- 
They 


have equal opportunity to express 


rect salesmen participate. 
themselves on marketing matters, 
and contributions are weighed on 
the basis of merit rather than the 
classification of contributors. 
Essentially, we feel that the mar- 
keting methods are the manufac- 
turer’s province alone. This may 
sound contradictory in view of the 
previous paragraphs wherein it is 
stated that we utilize our field per- 
sonnel as resources. The difference 
lies in what information we seek. 
Rather than asking them, “What do 
you feel should be our marketing 
policies?”, we ask them questions 
to test the current policies or to 
give foundations to new ones, Ques- 
tions such as, “Who is your chief 
competitor?”, or “What is the big- 
gest objection you must overcome 
product?” This 


concerning your 


data, along with the myriad of 
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additional factors that must be con- 
sidered, becomes the basis for the 
marketing policies. The expected 
results are marketing policies that 
are not skewed to classes, such as 
employes, dealers, or distributors, 
but best for the company of which 
they are a part. # 


Reports high success 
for SKF council 


By E. R. Broden 
President & 


s We 
cellent degree of success with our 
SKF “Distributor Ad- 


visory Council” since its establish- 


have experienced an ex- 


Industries 


ment two years ago. 

Designed to serve as a two-way 
avenue of communication between 
manufacturer and distributor, it is 
composed of three SKF sales ex- 
ecutives and eight bearing distribu- 
tor executives. The distributor ex- 
ecutives represent more than 500 
serving SKF’s 


bearing customers. 


firms replacement 

Our two-day held 
twice a year—are deliberately in- 
formal for realistic airing of mar- 
keting problems. Half of the dis- 
tributor relinquish 
their posts after four meetings to 


meetings 


representatives 


permit four new representatives to 
take their places. We feel this gives 
maximum representation to all sec- 
tions of the country. 

Each council 
distributor chairman, and all SKF 
distributors are invited to forward 
questions to the chairman for con- 
sideration. Each query receives an 


meeting elects a 


answer, and these are recorded in 
council minutes for distribution to 
all authorized SKF distributors. 
For example, we asked the coun- 
cil for its comments and reactions 
to our proposed bearing catalog 
while it was still under considera- 
tion. The resulting catalog gained 
because it 
answered the needs of both our dis- 


a wonderful response 
tributors and our customers. 

One of the most significant re- 
sults we’ve noted since the estab- 
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lishment of the council is the en- 
thusiasm and confidence engendered 
among our distributors. They real- 
ize that SKF is concerned about 
their customer problems—and effec- 
tively plans to help them increase 
bearing sales and service. 

A keener enthusiasm also results 
at SKF. Our executives return from 
council meetings with helpful dis- 
tributor opinions on a variety of 
subjects. Revised formats of bear- 
ing price sheets for the replacement 
market came from council meetings, 
along with an over-all redesign of 
certain portions of our advertising 
helping to 
by distributors 


program—both assure 
better 
and customers. 

SKF finds the association of dis- 
tributor executives and its own 
sales management most productive. 
All agree the council is no longer 
in the experimental stage—and both 
distributors and SKF plan to con- 
tinue the meetings indefinitely. # 


acceptance 


Keeps ideas flowing 
up as well as down 


y William S. Lowe 


resiaen 


# It is our view that marketing 
procedures are by no means the 
exclusive province of the Market- 
ing Division. Providing a good “cli- 
mate” for marketing ideas and en- 
couraging independent thinking— 
up and down the line—should, in 
our opinion, be a continuing com- 
pany responsibility. 

Ideas of real value must be able 
to filter up as well as down. They 
can come from anyone in the com- 
pany organization. In our business 
we make a definite effort to keep 
the door open for free interchange 
of ideas. In the manufacture of re- 
fractories, considerable volume is 
based on close personal relation- 
ships between our field personnel 
and customers. For this reason we 
actively encourage all personnel to 
be alert for new ideas or improve- 
ments in marketing techniques. 


In addition, we make use of cor- 
respondence and questionnaires to 
obtain constructive ideas and other 
information. 

We try to apply the advantage 
of group thinking to marketing 
problems, but the final policy de- 
cision rests with management. + 


Looks for distributors’ 
ideas, but gets none 


By C. R. Tyson 
Executive 
Vice-President 
John A. Roebling 


# Although we feel that it would 
be most desirable to get marketing 
ideas from our distributors, we have 
found them a very sterile source. 
Two of our five divisions sell a 
substantial share of their products 
through distributors. In the case of 
our Wire Rope Div., a majority of 
its products move through these 
channels. These distributors, how- 
ever, have never provided us with 
any marketing ideas for our prod- 
ucts. Many of them sell wire rope 
merely as an additional product 
along with many other product 
lines. Although our salesmen make 
field trips among the distributor 
customers, we have found that any 
marketing ideas must necessarily 
come from us. 

In the case of our Electrical Wire 
Div., our distributors carry a num- 
ber of competing products. Conse- 
quently, it cannot be said that such 
distributors exhibit any loyalty to 
any one manufacturer, nor do they 
show any inclination to supply mar- 
keting ideas to any manufacturer. 
Because of the inherent nature of 
the electrical wire and cable in- 
dustry, when ideas are discussed 
at meetings with their salesmen, 
most distributors mention price as 
the only really important factor in 
which they are interested. 

We feel that this situation is not 
one that we want to see continue 
and we are trying to find a better 
solution to this problem and hope 
the answer some day will be forth- 
coming. » 





Announcing the McGRAW-HILL 


successor to Architect & Engineer 


JULY 1959 ISSUE INAUGURATES A NEW 
ERA OF MCGRAW-HILL LEADERSHIP 


...a new, stimulating format, a revitalized editorial program, aggressive promotion 
to build comprehensive, paid circulation coverage of those responsible for the dynamic 
building boom in the fastest growing economic region on earth. Get the full facts by 
writing or phoning WESTERN ARCHITECT AND ENGINEER, McGraw-Hill Company 
of California, 68 Post Street, San Francisco, California, or your nearest McGraw- 

> Hill office. 

a 

- 


“~s WESTERN ARCHITECT and ENGINEER 


= A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION 





ae LOS ANGELES + 1125 W. SIXTH ST. CLEVELAND « 1164 ILLUMINATING BLDG. 
is Se el SAN FRANCISCO + 68 POST STREET ATLANTA + RHODES-HAVERTY BLDG. 


\J . CHICAGO + 520 N. MICHIGAN AVE. PITTSBURGH «+ OLIVER BUILDING 
bey || NEW YORK -+ 500 FIFTH AVENUE DENVER - 1740 BROADWAY 
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FAMOUS LAST WORDS (No. 8) 


"ZT KNOW ITS ALITTLE LATE...BU7" 


























This happens more often than you think 


An exhibitor that waits until the last minute to call in 
his display builder, is short changing himself. 

Given the time, the display builder can provide dozens 
of exhibit services over and above the designing and 
building of the exhibit itself—and also avoid unneces- 
sary and excessive overtime charges. 

GRS&W, for example, can help you plan and inte- 
grate the exhibit into your total advertising program 
furnish you with factual reports on show audience 
develop the exhibit with appeal to this audience .. . and 














provide many other services which contribute greatly to 
the overall effectiveness of your exhibit program. 

We urge you to take advantage of these extra services. 
Plan your next exhibit early—preferably on the same 
day you sign up for the space. 


... and be sure to include GRS&W in your plans. 


Our complete exhibit facilities and fresh creative ap- 
proach to your exhibit problem will pay off with greater 
returns on your exhibit dollar. 


DID YOU KNOW— that GRS&W can also provide expert assistance in planning and design- 
ing Sales Meeting Properties, Show Rooms and Interiors, Training Aids, Traveling Shows, 
Dioramas, Merchandisers and Special Presentations. 


— VA/ exhibits and 
P= oi displays 


GARDNER, ROBINSON, STIERHEIM & WEIS, INC. © 5875 Centre Avenue, Pittsburgh 6, Pennsylvania 
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| PROMOTION 
_IDEAS 


AUTHOR'S CLUB 





Brown & Sharpe 
boosts scribes 
—who boost B&S 


Aware of the much-overlooked 
publicity value of technical articles 
published by employes, Brown & 
Sharpe Mfg. Co., Providence, R.I. 
machine tool manufacturer, has 
formed an “author’s club” to en- 
courage hidden talents. 

An _ intra-company organization, 
the “Brown & Sharpe Author’s 
Club” encourages employes to write 
articles dealing with the company 
and its products. Publication of one 
article is the requirement for join- 
ing. The new member then receives 
a membership card and payment at 
the rate of $25 per page. If the pub- 
lisher himself does not meet this 
rate, Brown & Sharpe makes up the 
difference. Luncheons, attended by 
company officials, are held period- 
ically to honor the members of the 
club. 

Articles submitted for publication 
are edited by the sales promotion 
department before forwarding to 
the publication editor. 

During the first nine months of 
the club’s existence, 24 feature arti- 
cles by employes appeared in eight 
leading business magazines. 


Wolverine makes a point 
with ‘flowery’ promotion 


If Wolverine Tube, a division of 
Calumet & Hecla, Allen Park, Mich., 
happens to be distributing tuberous 
begonia bulbs to customers and 
prospects, it is simply because the 
company wishes to plant a thought. 

In fact, that is exactly how the 
company expresses it in a specialty 
mailing. “We’d like to plant a 
thought!” announces the cover of 
a broadside picturing a brown 
spade digging in a green garden. 
Below the area where the spade is 


poised is attacHed a cellophane bag 
containing a genuine tuberous be- 
gonia bulb. 

The opened broadside clarifies the 
fact that the thought to be planted 
concerns the superiority of Wolver- 
ine aluminum tubing. 

The colorful brown, green and 
white broadside was mailed in a 
shallow box to allow the necessary 
space for the begonia bulb. Direc- 
tions for planting are included on 
the folder. 


HAVING A CIRCUS 





80-inch mailer 
unfolds into 
giant ad parade 


A mailer over 6% feet long mer- 
chandised a full year of Rohm & 
Haas Co. advertising to customers, 
prospects and dealers. The Phila- 
delphia company manufactures 
Plexiglas acrylic plastic. 

The 80-inch-long giant, mailed 
accordian folded, was not designed 
to attain bigness for its own sake. 
Rohm & Haas wanted to merchan- 


dise a full year advertising cam- 
paign to three distinct groups: sign 
manufacturers, plastic molders and 
dealers. Some of the ads were full- 
page size, some were spreads; many 
Although there 
were two dozen ads in the entire 
campaign, not all ads were appro- 
priate to all three groups. 

It was decided that 
full-size reproductions 
needed for full impact. The huge 
mailer, tailor-made to each _ indi- 
vidual group and produced from 
the original full-color plates, seemed 
to be the most effective, most eco- 
nomical solution. 


were four-color. 


full-color, 
would be 


To tie the giant promotion to- 
gether, a circus parade theme was 
used. The cover, in pink and white, 
was illustrated with a lumbering 
circus elephant. As the accordion- 
folded piece was stretched out, the 
ads themselves, enclosed in borders 
resembling circus wagons, were re- 
vealed. Now and again throughout 
the giant streamer, a circus horse, 
instead of an ad, would appear, re- 
peating the circus train theme. 

Horses, elephants and 
borders were printed first in pink. 


wagon 


Then the streamers were placed on 
a four-color press and the ads 
printed 


plates. The actual plates used were 


themselves from the ad 
changed for each printing accord- 
ing to the group receiving that par- 
ticular mailing. 

The mailers produced in 
two 40-inch sections and 


were 
spliced 


with a strip of seam tape. Heavy, 





Style,” starting on page 35. 


the designer conceives... 


glass to aid in viewing it. 





For example, one ad pictured a miniature bushing blown up to 75 
times its original size. The merchandising piece repeated the original 
ad, but also included one of the actual bushings 


ee A little imagination can add real impact to the merchandising of 
business paper advertising. For evidence of this fact, take a look at the 
job being done by Kaiser Aluminum & Chemical Corp., Oakland, Cal 
It’s featured in this month’s lead article, “Imagination: San Francisco 


Kaiser Aluminum took four spreads which are running in Product 
Engineering and Machine Design and converted them into eight dra- 
matic mailing pieces. All of the ads were based on the theme: “What 
aluminum achieves!” For most of the mer- 


chandising pieces, an actual aluminum object was added. 


plus a magnifying 


Because of the dramatic impact inherent in this campaign, IM’s 
editors have selected A. H. deGrassi, Kaiser advertising manager, for 
this month’s “IM Idea Man Award.” (For details on how you, too, can 
win an Idea Man trophy, see page 110.) 
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Elephant train . . 
company ads in merchandising mailer 


glossy paper was selected so that 
the mailings could be used as win- 
dow, counter or wall displays. 
The giant streamer was mailed in 
an envelope which carried out the 
same circus elephant theme. A cov- 
ering letter, a different one for each 
group, completed the mailing. 
Arndt, Preston, Chapin, Lamb & 
Keen, Philadelphia, was the agency 
behind the elephant mailer. 


Converted road maps woo 
industry as low cost mailers 


Ordinary road maps, traditionally 
employed to help motorists get from 
one place to another, have been 


Rohm & Haas circus elephant pulls train of 
First section only of are continued on reverse side 


given a new look and an entirely 
new function by General Public 
Utilities Corp. GPU, composed of 
four electric operating utilities in 
New Jersey and Pennsylvania, is 
mailing the maps to leading indus- 
trial executives in a drive designed 
to convince them they should re- 
locate in a GPU service area. 

The four-color maps are adapted 
from standard folding road maps 
of the type distributed at service 
stations. The company’s operating 
areas are indicated by outline tints 
and marginal space is used to give 
population figures, mileage data and 
sales messages. 

The Pennsylvania-New Jersey 


area maps are being mailed in a 





Idea 

of the 
Month 
Contest 





e@e@eThis month IM presents its fourth “Idea of 
the Month” contest winner (see p. 109). You, too, 
have an opportunity to be a winner. 

Each month IM will select what the editors con- 
sider the industrial sales promotion “idea of the 
month.” It will be described on these pages and to 
the originator will go a special “idea man” trophy. 

Rules are simple. Just send the details to Sales 
Promotion Ideas Editor, Industrial Marketing, 200 
E. Illinois St., Chicago 11, Ill., with an actual sam- 
ple and/or photo of the item described whenever 
possible. No entry blanks or special forms are re- 
quired. .. And don’t worry about not being a writ- 
er. Just send the description; we'll do the writing. 

All types of sales promotion items are eligible 
for the award—salesmen’s aids, direct mail, ex- 
ternal house organs, specialties, catalogs, audio- 
visual aids, exhibits, printed literature. You may 


enter as often as you wish 
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giant mailer is shown above. Four more panels of ads follow, 


special sleeve bearing a transmittal 
message from William J. Jamieson, 
head of the company’s Site-Service 
Division. A small compass is at- 
tached to each to “help you steer 
straight to the right plant location.” 

Says Arthur C. Coe, account ex- 
ecutive of Goold & Tierney, New 
York, the agency handling the cam- 
paign, “In addition to the novelty 
of the map, the economy appealed 
to our client. With minor changes 
in existing plates we had a first- 
rate mailing piece at a relatively 
low cost.” 

The four companies forming Gen- 
eral Public Utilities Corp. are Penn- 
sylvania Electric Co., Metropolitan 
Edison Co., Jersey Central Power 
& Light Co. and New Jersey Power 
& Light Co. 


Ansul's switch from ‘cheese’ 
to ‘chattels’ breaks trend 


Ansul Chemical Co., Marinette, 
Wis., broke a long standing tradi- 
tion at a recent convention drawing 
by awarding, as first prize, a share 
of the company’s stock. At past 
drawings the prize had always been 
Wisconsin cheese. 

The new shareholder received the 
literature and information given to 
any new stockholder, together with 
a personal letter from Ansul’s presi- 
dent Robert C. Hood. 

Over-the-board value of the 
share is about $27. 

Company officials expressed the 
belief that a share of stock not only 
gives the holder a personal interest 
in the company; it helps to sell the 
American economic system, 





BJ says 
Inquiry processing 


CAN be simple 


After only six weeks of operation, salesmen were 


already cheering this inquiry-processing system 


which requires little work, gives much information . . 


# Of the countless varieties of in- 
quiry systems set up by almost as 
many companies, BJ Electronics, a 
division of Borg-Warner Corp., 
Santa Ana, Cal., has come up with 
one which manages to: 


® Simplify salesmen’s records of 


contacts. 


@ Help the home office keep tabs on 
salesmen’s efforts. 


@ Make it easy for the inquirer to 
get additional information quickly— 
but only if he desires it. 


© Be simple and speedy, to boot. 


Setting up the system. . BJ’s sys- 
tem involves a 734x44” original 
form plus four undersheets fronted 
with semicarbons which transpose 
only selected information. The orig- 
inal, in two sections, is gummed on 
the back side and perforated down 
the middle. The right half has space 
for the inquirer’s name and address. 
It is filled in when the inquiry is 
received and becomes the label for 
the envelope or package in which 
the information is forwarded. 

The left side is a printed form 
which also is filled in and enclosed 
inside the package. Information 
typed in on this side includes the 
date, product inquired about, pub- 
lication in which the information 
which prompted the inquiry ap- 
peared and the name of the nearest 
sales representative. This side also 
repeats the inquirer’s name and ad- 
dress so that he can, if necessary, 
correct the listing. 

These 10 to 12 lines of typing are 
all that are required to set up the 
system. 


The fifth carbon form is a simple 
business reply card which also goes 
to the inquirer. On it he can check 
off areas in which additional infor- 
mation is desired. On this form only 
his name and address are picked up 
from the original typing operation. 


Making it work .. Pages two, 
three and four are for company use. 
They contain, on the left side, all 


the information from the left side of 
the original. The right side contains 
space for filling in an abbreviated 
record of sales activity. Spaces and 
check-off boxes permit the salesman 
to quickly record the type of follow- 
up (personal, phone or routine call) ; 
name of person contacted; whether 
his interest was active, mild or non- 
existent; his area of interest; wheth- 
er or not he has been placed on the 
mailing list. A section for individual 
comments is included. 

Copy two is retained in home 
office files. Copies three and four 
are forwarded to the appropriate 
area salesman for follow-up. One of 
these he keeps for his own files; the 
other is completed and returned to 
the home office. (The form carries 
a request that he complete and re- 
turn it within 15 days.) 


Checks on salesmen . . When the 


sales representative returns his 
completed form to the home office, 
it is checked against page two to 
whether the salesman 


made his call within a reasonable 


determine 


4 


ntinued on page 114 





Original . . Page 
1 of inquiry form, 
when completed, 
becomes_ two 
gummed labels for 
servicing Cus- 





tomer’s request. 


dea Ae 
ae 


SJ ELECTRONICS 











Inside Pages 
one, two and three 
of form all look 
like this but serve 
three distinct func- 


tions. 











Back . . Final 
page of form 
picks up only in- 
quirer’s name and 
address, serves as 
business reply 
card for follow- 


up. 





SEND INFORMATION AS 1 
AVAILABLE REGABOIN 
DATA systems 
TRANSOUCERS 
ACCELEROMETERS 


MINIATURE MAGNETIC TAPE RECORDERS 
AMO PLAYBACK SYSTEMS 


26 TEST EQUIPMENT 
MUCLEAR INSTRUMENTS 
ENV MONMENTAL TESTING 


SPECIAL SERVICES 
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“,,..80 after | discovered he was afraid 
of making a mistake, | used a different 
pitch...and nailed down the order!"' 


This salesman is prospering. So is his company. Both un- 
covered an exciting fact, long suspected and now proved: 
there is no such thing as a cold, rational, industrial buyer 
who buys solely on merit. He’s a human being who buys on 
emotions as well as reason! STEEL’s new depth study of 
why metalworking managers buy reveals an amazing variety 
of emotional factors underlying industrial purchases. Imag- 
ine how these data can open new, rewarding avenues for 
more effective advertising and selling! To the best of our 
knowledge, this is the first study of its kind in industry. It is 
another example of STEEL’s leadership in serving metal- 
working marketers. For complete details on how you can 
apply these findings to improve sales and advertising direc- 
tion,’drop us a line . . . or get in touch with your STEEL 
representative. STEEL Magazine, Cleveland 13, Ohio. 





























SALES PROMOTION IDEAS 


continued from p. 111 


length of time. Page two, which the 
new copy now supersedes, is then 
discarded and page four becomes a 
permanent file copy. 

It is assumed that an interested 
prospect will return his 
paid return card within 30 days. 
When it comes back, it is checked 


postage 


against page four (the new com- 
pany record) to compare the sales- 
man’s evaluation of the prospect’s 
area of interest against the pros- 
pect’s own statement. The names 
on the business reply cards are then 
placed on a direct mail list with in- 
dividual areas of interest noted. 

According to Terry R. Burton, 
manager of advertising and sales 
promction, the sales people like the 
system because it permits them to 
keep a simple record of prospects 
and also gives them an opportunity 
to visit the prospect again by taking 
him the additional information re- 
quested. In fact, after only six 
weeks of operation the company 
was convinced that its salesmen 
were completely sold. 

The system was devised by Mr. 
Burton and Leland Oliver Co., 
Santa Ana advertising and public 
relations consultants. 


AVE-, BROOKLYN,..STo9 


Moving Mailer 


Cleverly bound two-in-one 
magazine hails anniversary 


Chas. Pfizer & Co., Brooklyn, 
N. Y., commemorated its 110th an- 
niversary by making a recent issue 
of its employe publication literally 
a magazine within a magazine. 

A special 12-page 
brochure, on special paper stock, 
was stapled to the center spread of 


anniversary 


the 12-page monthly magazine. A 
single staple bound the two mag- 
azines together. However, each 
magazine was individually stapled 
also so that, when the staple join- 
ing the two was removed, both re- 
mained individually bound. 

The anniversary section, printed 
by offset in two colors, contains 
articles devoted to company history, 
Pfizer today and a glimpse into the 
company’s future. 

Extra copies of the special sec- 
tion alone are being distributed to 
share owners and community mem- 
bers in areas where Pfizer plants, 
laboratories and branch offices are 


located. 


‘Ad stamps’ warm prospects, 
CivRam keeps ‘em guessing 


Marvic Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. direct 
mail specialist, is helping its clients’ 
new salesmen warm up prospects in 


Federal Business Products, Brooklyn, N.Y., called attention to its 


new address by mailing miniature moving vans to customers. Vans had protruding 
tabs which, when pulled, revealed new address and telephone number. McClellan Ad- 


vertising, Massapequa, N.Y., was the agency 
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ee es 


' i (he Nailable Cinder Block Corp. 


Po hate ALT fam LTRRET BROOHL YH 7 a 


HELLO... 
Id like you to meet... 0000+. 


‘ 
: 
seorge Barnes has just jowed our sales _— 
Gepartment, avd he wants to mest you, tox 

Wie Ve proved te nave hyn mn our organitatior 

He's capable, qualified . \tady avd able te 

hep you with any problems that might 

arise. We've Sere you'll get along Fine 


som as has had @ chance te get settied 


< Aft Lanowtman yr 
RS~ Enclosed is Naitable’s new unit... CIVRAM*22 
< P Pat it t0 work for you immediately . 


drapes im te see you, he will aay 
“ latest developments with CrvRam #22 
/ é 











Teaser Marvic's sales letter, mailed 
on client letterhead, includes photo of 
new salesman. Enclosed tube of CivRam 
#22 keeps client curious until salesman 
arrives with explanation 


their territories with the help of 
“ad stamps.” 

The 1x1%” stamps contain the 
name and photograph of the new 
salesman. They are supplied to the 
client in perforated sheets, like post- 
age stamps. 

Along with the stamps, Marvic 
supplies an informal letter of intro- 
duction, printed on the client’s let- 
terhead. The letter is headed “Hello 

I'd like you to meet...” An 
arrow at the end of the last word 
leads the reader’s eye down the 
page to the ad stamp and the sales- 
man’s picture. 

As a teaser, the letter ends with a 
P.S. pointing out that a supply of 
CivRam #22 is enclosed. (CivRam 
is a Marvic sales promotion special- 
ty which looks like a tiny glass tube 
of dried beans. It is billed, spoofing- 
ly, as a valuable amulet useful in all 
emergencies. ) 

The letter, however, gives no ex- 
planation of CivRam’s specific ap- 
plications. 

The letters are sent out by the 
new salesman several days before 
he makes a personal call. By the 
time he arrives, the prospect not 
only knows what he looks like, but 
is dying to know what to do with his 
CivRam #22. 

According to I. V. Nissman, Mar- 
vic’s head, the technique is a real 
door opener. 

Sales Promotion Ideas continued on p. 116 





What is really happening 
in this picture? 





, 


+.@ When an o0il/gas magazine subscriber is 
allowed to select the type coverage he 


reader-researcn. 





a When an 01il/gas magazine advertiser is 
allowed to select the type coverage he 


wants, this is perfect market-matching 
with no waste circulation. 





PE’s Four-Magazine Plan gives the subscriber his choice of editorial 
content ... specialized or integrated. We give him credit for knowing 
what he wants, what he needs. Your ads reach him in a selected climate. 


THE PETROLEUM ENGINEER PUBLISHING COMPANY /=s0x 1589 «© DALLAS 


DALLAS: ABBOTT SPARKS, ADV. DIRECTOR; ED SEALEY; RI 8-4403; CHICAGO: E. V. PERKINS, HA 7-6883; NEW YORK: CLYDE DILLEHAY, JOHN McDONALD, MURRAY HILL 6-7232 
LOS ANGELES: RICHARD P. McKEY (PASADENA) RY 1-0685; PITTSBURGH: ART GILLIAM, WE 1-0619; BIRMINGHAM: FRED W. SMITH, TR 1-5762; HOUSTON: JESS E. ADKINS, JA 6-263! 
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Sales promotion ideas 


‘Canned’ mail copy 
pushes Crown’s cans 


Off-size oil can.. 
Edward P. Stuart, 
Crown’s can sales 
exhibits 
opened and closed 


manager, 


samples of com- 
pany’s less-than- 
quart size oil can 


A container manufacturer is campaigning for smaller 


oil cans. Here’s why he's doing it . . and how 


By Allen Sommers 


# An unusual mail promotion has 
reached top executives of major 
petroleum companies across. the 
country. The promotion was mailed 
by Crown Cork & Seal Co., Phila- 
delphia manufacturer of containers 
and packaging machinery, and 


since it concerned oil cans—the 
message was printed on oil cans. 
Crown has been pioneering for a 
smaller size oil container for use in 
stations. The 


automobile service 
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company’s own market research has 
pointed to such a need. Service sta- 
tion oil is traditionally packaged in 
one-quart containers. 

Crown’s mailing went out in a 
cardboard container designed to re- 
semble a typical service station. The 
message began to unfold right on 
the side of the carton with the state- 
ment: “58% of the cars at your sta- 
tions today will need oil but only 
half of them will buy here’s 
why . .” The message went on to 


explain that these non-buying 


prospects who needed oil would not 
buy it because they required a 
quantity in a container holding less 
than a quart. 

The carton was opened by pulling 
a tab which said simply “Here’s 
Crown’s answer.” The tab released 
two cans which completed the mes- 
sage as they rolled out. Their labels 
told the story of Crown’s research 
concerning oil needs of American 
motorists. The survey showed a 
prospective market for a less-than- 
quart size oil can. (The small-size 
can, incidentally, already has been 
produced commercially by Crown 
and several oil companies are using 
it.) 

One of the cans in the carton was 
a one-quart aluminum oil can. Its 
label stated that this size can is 
just right when the dip stick notes 
“add oil.” 

But, the same label pointed out, 
46.8% of the cars “entering your 
stations need less than a quart.” 
(The label also reminded oil com- 
pany executives that Crown pro- 
duced the first commercial run of 
aluminum oil cans.) 

The second, smaller can in the 
mailing was identified as the “Ful- 
Safe 15.” It repeated the fact that 
a Crown survey showed that al- 
most half of all cars checked during 
a test period needed oil in less- 
than-a-quart size and added that 
60°% of these bought the Ful-Safe 
15. 

The Ful-Safe 15 was designed 
for practicality and eye-appeal as 
well as smallness. It is the same 
height as the standard quart can. 
Consequently, it will fit existing 
shelves, racks and dispensers. 

Crown’s less-than-a-quart con- 
tainer is actually more revolution- 
ary than might be suspected at first 
glance. According to the company’s 
market research men, there has not 
been a change in the size of oil 
cans since oil was first put into 
these containers in 1933. 7 





Polyethylene conversion 
tables make good PR 


As a service to customers and 
prospects in the packaging field who 
deal with polyethylene, U. S. Indus- 
trial Chemicals Co., New York, 
which supplies chemicals for that 

Continued on page 119 





“For the best 
single article published” 


In our 1958 Annual Report to you we made what turns out to be an understate- 
ment: ‘‘We think our editors made antiquated codes an exciting subject...” 





Speaki the industry Wes 
Speaking up for the industry 22a 


Building codes have been considered a vi , ae heianina whore the: 6.000.000 car-a-vear 
dull subject — as indeed they can be YVeat-lalet-la) ; a £8 stor? sd y 
Builder sg f automobile industry would be if it had 


But we think our editors made anti 
quated codes an exciting subject in their 
March issue. Consensus of the industry obsolete codes like the housing industry 
seemed to be that this was the first time . 
bad codes had been effectively exposed as wi, YOU'D HAVE RULES 
the drag and drain on homebuilding they FS - Fy LIKE THIS 


are. 


Where builders need help 


How can you make your men’s produc 
tiveness rise as fast as their wages? That, 
in a nutshell, is the builder's leading 
problem today. 


Increasingly, homebuilders realize 
They're holding back 


they're in competition with boat-build 
home building 


ers, auto-builders, TV-builders for the 
consumer's dollar. And it’s plain that 
they are not holding their former share 


Camre I i i a ieee 





And now Leo Anderson, Managing Editor of Industrial Marketing, writes 
us — about the same article: 
“Congratulations! American Builder has won the first-place plaque in 
the single article classification of the industrial publication category in 
Industrial Marketing’s 21st annual Editorial Achievement Competition 
for Business Publications. ‘“This year there were 555 entries in the com- 
petition. So you can see you had to be good to win.” 


And now for another understatement... 
...we think our editors make every issue of American Builder exciting — 
and that this helps make your advertising more exciting. 


AMERICAN BUILDER 


A SIMMONS-BOARDMAN TIME-SAVER PUBLICATION * 30 CHURCH STREET, NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 
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For Outstanding Single Article 


published during the period ending 


DECEMBER 31, 1958 


of the Twenty-first Annual 


Editorial Competition 


Conducted by 
INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 





AWARD 


for the 
Outstanding 
Single Issue... 


“THE TRAP” 


.--an article reporting how and 
why the railroads and their em- 
ployees are trapped and penalized 
by obsolete work rules. 


-»-One of a series of editorial 
reports by RAILWAY AGE. 


No business can stand still today and sur- 
vive...yet on the railroads, 20th century 
technology is shackled in many ways by 
19th century rules and regulations. 

What’s Railway Age done about it? Its 
original “Outrage” issue woke up the 
nation to the shocking limitations placed on 
the railroads by over-regulation. More than 
300,000 copies of this feature were re- 
printed. Within a few months a new Trans- 
portation Act was passed by Congress. 

Continuing “Outrage” reports followed 
...analyzing the status of competing 
transportation, describing the advances on 
Russian railroads, based on a tour of Rus- 
sia by the Railway Age publisher himself. 
Other features included a Picture History 
of U. S. Transportation —how the 19th 
century railroad monopoly started and 
what has happened to it...the award-win- 
ning “TRAP” article on wasteful work 
practices...the “Fight for Public Opinion” 
..-“Tomorrow’s Railroads.” 

Ask railway executives how valuable 
they have found this continuing Railway 
Age program. Ask yourself where else can 
you make contact with railway manage- 
ment so frequently, so economically, so 
resultfully, as in Railway Age. 


No book gets the action 


RAILWAY AGE gets 
for and from the railroad industry. 


Both railroads and their employees 
are caught in a trap—and they can't 


stay in it much longer 


A SIMMONS-BOARDMAN TIME-SAVER PUBLICATION 
30 Church Street, New York 7, New York 





SALES PROMOTION IDEAS 


continued from p. 116 


purpose, has issued a technical bro- 
chure containing formulas and ta- 
bles for computing polyethylene 
bag and film measurements. 

The formulas are designed for 
determining by simple means such 
things as feet obtainable per pound 
of film, weight per 1,000 feet of 
film, weight per roll, average gauge 
of film, weight per 1,000 bags and 
bags per pound of film. 

The formulas take into account 
such variants as film width, gauge 
and density. Sample problems are 
presented along with the tables. 


| 3-D promotion boxes tough 
| merchandising problem 


The problem faced by Thompson- 
Ramo-Wooldridge Products Co., 


| Los Angeles, was how to promote 


a product both large and expensive 


| in an attention-getting manner. In 
| addition, the product—a $100,000 
| electronic digital computer for in- 


dustrial processing—is, by nature, 
a difficult one to merchandise. 
The company solved the problem 


| by enclosing specifications in a box 


small enough to be held in the palm 
of the hand and turning the box 
itself into a tiny model of the en- 
tire unit. Top and sides are covered 
with individual halftone illustra- 
tions of top and side views of the 
company’s RW-300 computer so 
that the unit can be viewed from 
every angle. 

But this is just the beginning. 
When the lid (which covers not 
only the top but the entire side 
area of the box) is removed, top 
and side views underneath reveal 
corresponding areas of the device 
with its casing removed, giving the 
effect of a three-dimensional cut- 
away drawing. 

When the undertop is lifted, a 
set of sixteen cards appears. Each 
card, printed on thick paperboard, 
carries specific information on some 
application or individual feature of 
the computer. Eight of the cards 
carry illustrations of separate com- 
puter components with specifica- 
tions printed on the reverse side. 

The computer box is used pri- 
marily as a giveaway at trade show 
exhibits and also has some direct 
mail distribution. 

The idea was developed by Henry 
Joe Police of the Thompson-Ramo- 
Wooldridge art department. ” 





\ 


Versatile . . Highlight of Hills McCanna Co. press party announcing Chicago com 
pany’s new Masterline proportioning pump was model pump set up to dispense mar 
tinis. Here Paul McCloud (left), Hills-McCanna sales manager, and C. A. Howe, com 
pany president, help ‘‘Miss Masterline’’ dispense cocktails 
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\ Advertising Volume 





- all publications listed are monthlies and have stand- 


May /Volume 2.6% (in pages) over 1958 Year to date/Volume 1.8% (in pages) under 1958 
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Common sense tells you this . . . so do buying influence 
studies. Today the “bosses” — from department heads in 
lab, pilot plant and full-scale production right up to top 
brass in the front office — are more concerned than ever 
with what’s being bought. CPI-Management are acutely 
aware that more modern equipment, materials and serv- 
ices provide one of the big solutions to profit problems. 
And boosting net profits is their job . . . management’s 
responsibility alone! So, too, is management’s responsi- 
bility to exercise the dominant voice in the purchase of 
your product. That’s why... 

Your first, most important advertising job is to sell them 
in the CPI’s most essential busines paper . . . in CHEMICAL 


WEEK, the only magazine edited exclusively for and sold 
selectively to CPI-Management — at all levels, in all 
functions, both technical and non-technical. 28 full-time 
. over 41,000 all-paid circulation 


editors . . read, pre- 
ferred and subscribed to independently by more manage- 
ment men than any other CPI magazine . . . with 600-plus 
advertisers who place more display pages here than in 
any other “process” weekly. Your product should be 


here, be seen, be sold...in CHEMICAL WEEK! 


PUBLICATION 


Week— 


A McGRAW-HILL 


~ Chemical 
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1958 
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Five Year Progress Report Stanley Publishing Company 


Readers, advertisers, 


and advertising agencies are real part- 
ners in the first five-year progress report presented here. The 
Stanley Publishing Company management, 


department heads presented as 


and staff members, in their gratefulness for the opportunity of 


JUNE 16, 1954 





Sisson ) 
Supply News 











ONE SERVICE 

Transportation Supply News (founded 
1945) was the initial and only pub- 
lication of the Staniey Publishing 
Company, five years ago. 


EIGHT EMPLOYEES 

Four men and four women were the 
total employees, at the outset. Emil 
G. Stanley is the company founder. 
William S$. Wade is co-founder. 


FLOOR SPACE — 600 Sq. Ft. 

The first general office was a rather 
confined area of 600 square feet, hous- 
ing the entire 1954 staff. 


300,000 CIRCULATION 

TSN in those days had a circulation of 
but 25,000 making the total year’s cir- 
culation at 300,000 copies. TSN cir- 
culation then had no verification al- 
though it was audited by BPA. 


25,000 NAMES ON STENCILS 

TSN’s reader names were an old- 
fashioned paper stencils; the circula- 
tion was ‘farmed out’’ as a temporary 
“starting” procedure. 


1,200 AD UNITS 

In 1954, TSN then in its tenth year, 
carried but 1,200 ad units, 60% of 
which ran the last half of the year, 
after TSN was acquired and became 
the Number One and only paper of 
Stanley Publishing Company. 


1954 Annual Gross Sales: 
$125,000 





NOW ..... JUNE 16, 1959 





51,000 Monthly 


ya RSHIP 7 


RE yo 


62,000 » Monthy 51,000 Quarterly 


READERSHIP 
7 | gprs sms es Lert Daily 
a. = NSPA, ee a eae 
rete bell eg 
lly 35,000 A 


RESEARCH 


JPN is 
Eastman 
Researched 


TSN is 
Eastman 
Researched 


113,000 A 





Fleer 
DIRECTORY 
and TSN 
BUVERS GUIDE 


DIRECTORY 


an 
BUYERS GUIDE 


62,000 Annually 51,000 Annually 


SEVEN SERVICES 
In five years, six additional affiliated services of TSN 
have been inaugurated as shown above 


CLOSE TO 50 FULL TIME EMPLOYEES 
The original full-time staff of eight, now number close 
to 50 full-time employees, with a number of part-time 
workers, in addition 


FLOOR SPACE NOW 7,000 SQUARE FEET 
The original 600 square feet of space in the general 
office in Chicago has been expanded to 7,000 square 
feet, housing administrative, editorial, advertising, pro- 
duction, accounting and circulation departments 


1,800,000 CIRCULATION 
The circulation of each of the seven services is shown 
above. They add up to a total of 1,800,000 copies dis- 
tributed during the full calendar year. This is one of 
the largest automotive annual total circulations of any 
trade paper publishing house. 


OVER 200,000 NAMES ON GRAPHOTYPE STENCILS 
Circulation activities of the company’s own circulation 
department revolve around 200,000 names of gr apho- 
type stencil plates. TSN circulation originally 0% veri- 
fied is now 100% BPA verified. JPN is 100% verified 
This represents the top hallmark of circulation quality 


7,000 AD UNITS 
The advertising units carried in Stanley Publishing 
Company papers in 1959 will reach a total of close to 
7,000 which is a 483% gain over the 1,200 ad units 
carried but five short years ago 


1959 Annual Gross Sales: 
Over $1,250,000* 


*Comparative projection, based on first 6 months 
of 1959, TSN, JPN and FPN only. 





serving in these past five years, are looking forward to serving 
to an even greater degree in 
evidence 


years to come. This report is 


of this gratefulness and ‘‘dedication". 


JUNE 16, 196? 


Bigger and 
Better Plans 
for the 
Future ... 


Stanley Publishing Company policies 
will continue to be progressive and 
aggressive. Leadership and progress 
are the keynotes of operation. Satisfy 
ing unfilled reader needs and improv- 
ing on the serving of existing needs 
are the constant challenge 

“Stanley Publish 
“Mass coverage and 
. Stan 


Circulation-wise, the 
ing Pattern’ is 
penetration of specific markets’’ 
ley Publishing does not believe in the 
but it does believe 


in serving all market constitutents 


numbers game 
all buyers large and small as basic 
and sound publishing. Likewise, pene 


tration of buying-unit companies is 


more and more important than just 


company-unit coverage of any market 
We have never heard of an advertiset 
who said, “I'm looking for the book 
that has the smallest circulation and 
the one that provides the least cover 
age of the market.” 

Publishing 
Common denomina 


(2) Creative 


Basic Stanley 


philosophy: (1) 


Company 


tor of editorial interest, 


editorial values and integrity, (3) 
Mass coverage of specific markets, (4) 
Market penetration, (5) High visibil 
and easy 


Reader 


ity format, (6) Easy to read 
to act on publications, (7) 
books 


response action 


196? Annual Gross Sales: 
$7,000,000 


STANLEY PUBLISHING COMPANY 


431 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 5, Illinois © Phone: WAbash 2-0636 


Other Offices in: NEW YORK - 


CLEVELAND - 


DETROIT + BIRMINGHAM, ALA. - 


TULSA 


* SAN FRANCISCO +- LOS ANGELES 
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Trade group 


May Pages 
1959 1958 1959 


Pages to Date 


1958 


May Pages Pages to Date 
Export Group 1959 1958 1959 1958 





Farm & Power Equipment™ 
Florists’ Review (w.) 
Fueloil & Oil Heat 

Gas Heat 

Geyer'’s Dealer Topics 
Glass 
Hardware Ace (bi-w.) 
Hardware Retailer 
Hatchery & Feed 
Heating & Air Conditi 


Cont 


Digest 


Heating 
News 
Implement & T 
Industrial Di ition 
Yircular-Keystone 
imbing, Heating & Air 


- 3/ 3/,) 
nce (43/4x65/, 


Veler 


Appliances 

graphic Trade News 
Plumbing & Heating 
Plumbing 


Wholesaler 


Business 


Heating-Air Conditioning 


ithern A 
ithern 


t Merchandising 
i Store Merchandiser 
tern Farm Equipment 
onstruction & Building 
Materialist 


Total 


Class Group 


5 54 291 
"4344 397. 1904 
98 99 444 
51 44 248 
76 68 334 
65 73 284 
204 199 1267 
142 169 941 
45 242 


277 
1883 
429 
223 
347 
324 
1263 
1003 
246 


Pages to Date 


1959 


1958 





3 Age (w.) (103/4x14) 
Requirements 


) 3/16) 
7.) (1034x1534) 
Store Age 
Restaurant & Fountain Editions 
tollege & University Business 
Dental S 


Survey 
Fast Food 


Financ 


d Management 


f American Medical Assn. 


Medical Economics (414x634) (bi-w.) 


Modern Beauty Shox 

Modern Hospital 

Modern Medicine (semi-mo.) 
(41/4 x63/,) 

Nation's Schools 

Oral Hygiene (4 5/16x7 3/16) 


Scholastic Coach 


Business 
school Management 
Volume Feeding Management 
What's New in Home Economics 
Total 
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1540 
289 
293 
291 
392 
343 

1087 
219 


229 
269 
513 
349 
179 
33] 
645 
490 
189 
959 


2704 
209 
1795 
530 
776 


1915 
713 
471 
205 


440 
282 
468 
258 


1556 
299 
293 
297 
407 
324 

1127 
223 


220 
271 
499 
339 
182 
365 
615 
526 
207 
569 


2973 
185 
1455 
509 
761 


1790 
621 
487 
204 


574 
168 
419 
295 


18,972 18,762 





Agricultura de las Americas 42 43 210 258 
American Automobile (2 editions) 152 149 785 755 
American Exporter (2 editions) 102 112 805 864 
Automotive World (2 editions) 69 63 356 355 
Caminos y Construccion Pesada 31 34 153 151 
Embotellador (bi-mo.) 4] 40 173 186 
Hacienda (2 editions) 71 70 301 355 
El Hospital 14 18 89 
Industrial World (2 editions)” 125 131 7 633 
Ingenieria Internacional 

Construccion 75 73 7 328 
Ingenieria Internacional Industria 43 61 256 
International Management Digest 

(2 editions) 57 41 262 
International Oilman 21 13 7 79 
Petroleo Interamericano 103 66 335 
Pharmacy International (2 editions)” 40 l 200 
Revista Aerea Latinoamericana 22 22 102 
Revista Industrial (93/4x14) (7x10 

ad units) 18 26 13 142 
Spanish Oral Hygiene 

(4 5/16x7 3/16) 14 23 111 
Textiles Panamericanos 50 38 184 
World Construction 26 29 137 
World Mining §140 140 307 

Total 1,256 1,233 6,089 


The above figures include classified and display advertising. Un 
less otherwise noted, all publications are monthlies and have 
standard 7x10" advertising pages. 

§Includes special issue 

‘Estimated 


"Two issues 
‘Three issues 
‘Four issues 
"Five issues 


Used only to indicate a different number of 


issues published during the corresponding 


period, previous year. 
“ 


Does not include advertising in special Western section. 


*American Milk Review & Milk Plant Monthly . . formerly inde- 
pendent publication, American Milk Review. The merger took 
place in June, 1958. 

‘Architectural Record . . year to date figures do not 
vertising in Mid-May ‘Record Houses” issue. 
*Aviation Week . . 1959 figure includes special issue published 
in April last year. 

"Building Products . . May, 1959 figure includes 2 pages in West 
ern section; 1959 total includes 21 Western pages. 

“Chain Store Age—Executive Editions Combination . . formerly 
named Chain Store Age—Administration Edition Combinations. 
“Chemical Engineering Progress . . 1958 figure includes special 
issue not repeated this year. 
"Electrical Wholesaling 
published in June last year. 
“Farm & Power Equipment . 
Retailing. 

“Industrial World . . 
trial. 

“Inland & American Printer & Lithographer . . formerly two sex 
arate publications: American Printer and Inland Printer. Except 
for current month, page totals shown are those of Inland Printer. 
"Knitting Industry Weekly . . formerly named Hosiery Industry 
Weekly. 

“Materials in Design Engineering . . corrections submitted by 
publication indicates that March, 1958 figure should have been 
154 pages instead of 135. 

*Meat Magazine . . 1959 figure includes special issue, not pub- 
lished last year. 

"Modern Packaging . . May, 1958 figures include pages in the 
special “Show Section”, not repeated this month. 

*Modern Plastics . . corrections submitted by publication indi- 
cates that April, 1959 figure should have been 181 with a year 
to date total of 655. 

"Pharmacy International . . formerly listed as separate publica- 
tions, Pharmacy International and El Farmaceutico. 

“Practical Builder . . 1959 figure includes special issue published 
in April, last year. 

*Purchasing . . 1958 figure includes special issue not repeated 
this month. 


include ad 


1959 figures include special issue, 
. formerly named Farm Equipment 


formerly named American Exporter Indus- 





*“Space/Aeronautics . . formerly named 
Aviation Age. 

*Mechanical Engineering . . corrections 
submitted by publication indioates that 
April, 1959, figure should have been 129, 


with a cumulative total of 428 pages. 


Leaders in classified 


The following are those publications which 
carried 5 or more pages of classified ad- 
vertising in their May, 1959 issues, listed 
alphabetically. First figure is for month, 
second figure is for year to date total. 

American Funeral Director 8/44 
Automotive News 10/51 
Bakers Weekly 6/26 
Boot & Shoe Recorder : 5/27 
Chain Store Age ‘ 5/22 
Chemical Engineering 14/59 
Chemical & Engineering News 122/132 
Coal Age ‘ 5/24 
Construction Bulletin 724/96 
Construction Digest 122/82 
Constructioneer 710/45 
Control Engineering 9/42 
Electrical Engineering 14/63 
Electrical World ‘ : 15/23 
Electronics 152/240 
Engineering News-Record 134/172 


Florists’ Review 67/424 
The Foundry 10/41 
Graphic Arts Monthly 36/180 
ree. Jon. . 19/92 
The Jewelers’ Circular-Keystone 5/28 
Journal of the American Medical 

Assn. Es. 127/114 
Lumberman - ss ; 11/45 
Mechanical Engineering 15/68 
Metal Finishing _. 5/25 
Michigan Contractor & Builder 13/50 
Mid-West Contractor 9/10 
Mining World : 6/23 
Modern Hospital 6/24 
National Provisioner 17/33 
Nucleonics 8/43 
Oil & Gas Journal 14/69 
Paper Mill News _- “12/63 
Pit & Quarry . 18/43 
Power 7/33 
Printing Magazine 6/29 
Public Works 3 6/30 
Roads & Streets 12/59 
Rock Products 6/29 
Rocky Mountain Construction 6/33 
The Sporting Goods Dealer 6/30 
Telephony 17/71 
Texas Contractor 111/47 
Textile World 5/23 
Timberman 9/26 
Western Builder 758/255 
The Wood Worker 9/47 





Making calendars 4 times as effective 


= Company calendars can be much 
more than a standard, once-a-year- 
each-December mailing. George K. 
Garrett Co., Philadelphia washer 
and fastener manufacturer, gets 
added mileage out of the company 
calendar idea by mailing a three- 
month calendar each quarter, thus 
maintaining continual client contact. 

The self-mailers, printed on card 
stock, rely on bouncy cartoon char- 
acters decorating the address side 
to arouse the recipient’s interest. 

“Look inside . . it’s your Garrett 
desk calendar” announces’ each 
mailer. Illustrations include such 
characters as a kangaroo peeking 
into her pouch (at Garrett desk cal- 
endar); lion tamer peering down 
big beast’s throat; doctor examining 
X-ray of patient’s stomach (con- 
taining undigested Garrett calen- 
dar). 

A tab inserted in a die-cut slot 
fastens the double-fold mailer. 
When opened, reverse-folded and 
re-fastened into a second die-cut 
slot, the calendar is revealed and 
sits up tent-fashion. A sales message 
is printed next to the calendar. Il- 
lustrations and brief descriptions of 
products in the company’s line ap- 
pear on the reverse side of the tent. 


The 534x4” (when set up) calen- 
dar is a recent improvement over 
the company’s former, larger cal- 
endars which were mailed in No. 10 
envelopes. The smaller self-mailers 
eliminate envelope stuffing, are less 
expensive to produce, cheaper to 
mail and allow for imprinting of the 
cartoon character without necessi- 
tating a separate printing on the 
envelopes. 

Also, the reverse folding op- 
eration itself adds interest, ac- 
cording to Garrett ad manager A. 
Rosset, and, he says, the smaller 
calendars are more likely to be used 
because they take up less desk 
space. * 





ht (ee Fe 
GARRETT DESK CALENDAR 











Peek-a-boo . . Curious kangagroo pulling 
calendar from pouch decorates address 
side of Garrett’s self-mailer calendar. 
Cartoon characters change with each 
mailing, add interest to program. 














Get 
CIEN‘s 
New 1959 


Canadian 


Industry 
Market Data 


Sheets 


A three-way analysis of Canadian 
industry, showing size of establish- 
ments, production values, and in- 
tended 1959 expenditures on plant, 
machinery and equipment. 





Canadian Industrial Equip- 
ment News — unique in its 
twice-a-month publication in 
the industrial field — enables 
you to cover all industry with 
frequent timely 

about your products. 


CANADIAN 

INDUSTRIAL 

EQUIPMENT 
NEWS 


Gardenvale, Que. 
A “NATIONAL BUSINESS’ PUBLICATION 


Representatives in all major 
U.S. industrial regions. 


messages 
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Let's take a new liook at industrial 


Your prospects often are motivated by one or more sides of human 


behavior: economy, sensitivity, ego-centricity, social motivation, 


self-image, attitudes and rationalization. Do you know them? 


By Lee O. Thayer 


® First, let’s recall some of the 
facts, we know about human be- 


havior: 


1. A person’s behavior is economi- 
cal. Although a person doesn’t 
choose the easiest goals, he will, 
knowingly or unknowingly, choose 
the most economical path to his 
goals. This means, too, that people 
will be primarily indifferent and 
lazy when it comes to our goals. 


2. What seems real to a person is 
real to him. If a person thinks he 
has been slighted, whether he ac- 
tually has been or not, he will act 
as though he has been slighted. 
This means that if a person believes 
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that a certain thing is true, it is true, 
for him. 


3. People are ego-centered. This 
means that a person sees the world 
as if everyone and everything in it 
revolved about him. 


4. In our society, where adequate 
food, clothing, and shelter are not 
real problems, most of a person’s 
motivations are social ones. That is, 
he seeks intangible goals—prestige, 
status, security, etc. 


5. A basic motive by which we are 
all influenced in everything we do 
is the need to have the concept we 
have of ourselves enhanced in some 
way. At least we must avoid bring- 
ing this concept of ourselves into 
a threatening position. This means 
that dealing with other people suc- 
cessfully requires our dealing with 
them through this concept they have 
of themselves. 


6. A person’s attitudes are power- 
iil motivators. We learn these atti- 


tudes from other people. We take 
as our own the attitudes of others 
with whom we do or would like to 
identify. This means that we must 
recognize and understand others’ 
attitudes before we can. effectively 
communicate with them. 


7. To himself, a person’s actions are 
always rational and logical, al- 
though other people’s actions may 
seem irrational and even ridiculous. 


Buyer interest . . Now, what do 
these facts mean to those concerned 
with industrial sales? Before find- 
ing out, let’s look at an important 
general point in question. 

The buyer or engineer whom the 
industrial salesman called on fifty 
years ago was no different psy- 
chologically than the buyer or engi- 
neer of today. But other differences 
change the psychology of the situa- 
tion significantly. 

Before specialization of jobs, be- 
fore the complex organization of 
industrial offices today, before the 
division and subdivision of duties 
and responsibilities—in short, fifty 
years ago, the buyer or engineer 
upon whom the industrial salesman 
called was more than likely owner 
and designer and manager. At least, 
he had a vested interest in his com- 
pany’s success or failure. 

Not so today. The buyer or engi- 
neer upon whom the _ industrial 
salesman calls is more likely to be 
so far removed from these funda- 
mentals that he doesn’t really have 
a deep personal interest in their 
outcome. Without these, he is 
thrown back upon his own interests 
—and it is upon these, I think, that 
the modern industrial salesman 
must concentrate. 


Human behavior . . Now, with 
that point of view, let’s return to 





sales psychology 


find out what those seven facts of 
human behavior mean to everyone 
who is concerned with industrial 
sales. 


1. Our behavior is economical. 


Have you ever noticed how difficult 
it is to get other people vitally in- 
terested in the things that are of 
vital interest to us? It’s almost im- 
possible, isn’t it? Unless the other 
person has a personal investment 
in us. Other people are usually 
pretty indifferent to our goals. 

Notice that other persons’ goals 
are not the same as ours, strange 
as this may seem to us! In fact, the 
other fellow may have what seems 
to us to be silly goals, and he may 
be going about them in what seems 
to us a strange and ineffective way. 

But the industrial salesman 
should always keep in mind that the 
other fellow’s goals are as legiti- 
mate to him as ours are to us, and 
that the other fellow will seek these 
goals in what is to him an economi- 
cal way. 

To deal with the other fellow 
effectively we must find out what 
his goals are, respect them, talk 
about them (not ours!) and help 
the other fellow to attain his goals 
more economically. 


2. What seems real... is real. 


Once there was a salesman, a good 
salesman, who called upon an in- 
dustrial buyer. When he introduced 
a new product to the buyer, the buy- 
er replied he couldn’t use it because 
the product wouldn’t stand up. 
Now the salesman knew the tests 
had been performed on the prod- 
uct—knew that the product would 
stand up in use. He finally left, after 
explaining and explaining, because 
he couldn’t understand why the 
buyer wouldn’t accept the facts. The 
salesman couldn’t understand why 


the buyer didn’t accept the product 
because he didn’t want to under- 
stand. He was too busy telling the 
buyer what he thought, rather than 
listening to what the buyer thought. 

The industrial salesman must re- 
member that reality is relative to 
a person’s frame of reference. What 
we assume to be reality is simply 
a product of our way of looking at 
things. So it is with the other fel- 
low. And he has just as much right 
to his facts as we have to ours. 

To deal with the other fellow 
effectively, we must have sympathy. 
We must find out how he looks at 
the problem, what his facts are, and 
we'll likely find out that he’s just 
as right as we are, from his point 
of view. People always agree when 
they share the same point of view. 


3. People are ego-centered. 
Perhaps it has occurred to you 
how narrow-minded other people 
can be at times. How about the 
driver who acts as if he were the 
only one on the road? 

Right or wrong, perhaps, people 
are naturally ego-centered, which 
means it seems to each of us, most 
of the time, that we are the center 
of our own universe. And, small as 
it may be at times, we are. 

If several minor accidents hap- 
pen to us in one day, we think 
somebody or something’s out to get 
us. We read about crimes, about 
wars, about starvation and sickness, 
but these things don’t really affect 
us much until they happen to us or 


to a loved one. 

To the industrial salesman, this 
ought to mean two things: first, 
that the salesman is only one person 
in the buyer’s universe, not vice 
versa; and second, the buyer is 
limited in his point of view to his 
own little universe, just as_ the 
salesman is. A_ stranger in your 
house doesn’t wield much influence 
over your buying habits. 

Thus, to deal with the other fcl- 
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low effectively, we must recognize 
and accept our position with him 
from his point of view, and that 
the best influence is like that of the 
moon on the tides—natural and un- 
noticed. 


4. Motivations are intangible. 
If you ask a person why he eats, 
he may say because he’s hungry. 
More than likely, though, he eats 
because it’s meal-time. So it is with 
most of our basic needs—they are 
well-ordered and taken care of as 
a matter of habit. 

Today, with our standard of liv- 
ing, a man’s paycheck is pretty far 
removed from any idea of survival, 
food, and shelter. Rather, he may 
think in terms of a new car, a sec- 
ond television set for the family 
room, etc. But not just any new 
car: the one which satisfies his ideas 
of the car he thinks he ought to 
have. In other words, the satisfac- 
tion is personal and social, not in 
terms of mechanical or safety fea- 
tures. 

To the industrial salesman, such 
a concept is a critical one. The buy- 
er may not buy to increase his com- 
pany’s profit; he may buy to raise 
his self esteem in his boss’s eyes, 
or simply because he likes you bet- 
ter than another salesman. 

So, to deal with the other fellow 
effectively, we must recognize and 
deal with his personal and social 
motivations—status, prestige, iden- 
tification with a potent group or in- 
dividual, social acceptance, profes- 
sional admiration, etc. At the same 
time, we must recognize and eval- 
uate our own! 


5. We enhance our self-concept. 
We see the operation of the fifth 
principle on every side in daily life. 
Men and women buy clothes to 
emphasize attractiveness, to keep 
in fashion, or for other reasons. 
Look at the advertising appeals 
made to women to buy cosmetics, 
the appeals made to men to smoke 
a particular brand of cigarettes or 
to use a certain kind of hair tonic. 

The reasons for a person’s buying 
behavior are very complex. But we 
can be sure of one thing: that what- 
ever a person does, he is doing it 
either to maintain the concept he 
has of himself, or to enhance that 
concept. Remember, too, that this 
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opinion we have of ourselves comes 
in part from the opinion others have 
of us. 

A buyer may see himself (pri- 
vately, of course) as the best buyer 
in the company, in terms of the 
quality of products he buys, the 
money he saves the company, the 
type of salesmen with whom he 
deals, or any of a thousand different 
ways. The concept is relatively un- 
important. The way in which a per- 
son feeds and satisfies the concept 
is all-important. 

To deal effectively with the other 
fellow, then, our products, our 
methods of selling, even our per- 
sonal selves must either help to 
maintain the other fellow’s opinion 
of himself, or to enhance that opin- 
ion. Have you ever noticed what 
your best friends talk to you about? 


6. Attitudes strongly motivate. 

I am reminded of the salesman who, 
in talking with the buyers of a cer- 
tain company, always referred to 
“management” as an echelon above 
the heads of the buyers. This sales- 
man never had much business with 
two of these buyers. The reason was 
simple. These buyers identified 
themselves with management, 
thought of themselves as being man- 
agement, and hence quite naturally 
resented the salesman’s inferences 
that they were not management. 

We all identify with other social 
groups to which we don’t but would 
like to belong. In doing so, we take 
on some of the opinions, beliefs and 
attitudes of these groups with which 
we (usually secretly) identify. 

As a result, we become very 
sensitive when others do not rec- 
ognize our alliances, even though 
there is no reason why they should. 
This tendency is referred to some- 
times as “living over one’s head.” 
The overt expression of these iden- 
tifications gives rise to the phrase, 
“keeping up with the Joneses.” 

So, to deal effectively with the 
other fellow, we must learn to ap- 
preciate and respect his attitudes, 
for they usually reflect him as he 
would like to be if he could. We 
have to remember, too, that when 
we deal with people, we are dealing 
with the whole person. And many 
times a person’s attitudes are the 
most important determinants of the 
way he will behave. 


7. We tend to rationalize. 

There was once a salesman who 
didn’t get an order he had worked 
for and hoped for. His comment ran 
something like this: “That buyer’s 
crazy. He isn’t competent to be in 
his position.” 

We've all felt like that salesman 
at one time or another. But, even 
though another person’s actions may 
seem irrational and ridiculous to us, 
his actions always seem rational and 
logical to him. Don’t our actions al- 
ways seem right, the best for the 
circumstances? 

The successful salesman will keep 
uppermost in his mind at all times 
the thought that the other person’s 
actions always appear perfectly 
logical to him. Now, what’s the 
logic behind his action? That’s what 
we have to know. I say “success- 
ful,” because success is usually pred- 
icated upon understanding the other 
person, and by basing your argu- 
ment upon his logic. 

This is the way the salesman 
learns, too. If he calmly analyzes 
the buyer’s behavior, seeking the 
logic behind his action, rather than 
reacting emotionally as did our 
friend above, then he’ll know how 
better to talk to that buyer next 
time. 

To deal effectively with the other 
fellow, then, we must always re- 
member that his actions are as 
reasonable to him as our activities 
are to us. To do otherwise is to cast 
the biggest insult we can cast. And 
certainly no one in the world likes 
to do business with someone who 
insults him. 


Understanding needed .. We 
have been neglecting in industrial 
sales psychology some of the most 
important facts about human be- 
havior. These “facts” of human be- 
havior are not and cannot be used 
merely as techniques. Simply know- 
ing what the facts are has never 
been advantageous to anybody 
when it comes to industrial sales. 
But understanding these facts, and 
making them a part of our own indi- 
vidual thinking, can be highly prof- 
itable for the man who must deal 
effectively with other men. How- 
ever, they do not become facts for 
you until you’ve tested them and 
have found them to be true for 
yourself. 5 





advertisers 
are out after 
the broad, expanding 
industrial market 


Their aggressive action is reflected in the increased 
advertising of capital goods, machinery, equipment and supplies 


in the leading all-industry publications. 


Here’s the record for the first quarter, as reported 


by Industrial Marketing: 


MILL & FACTORY 527 PAGES 
FACTORY 517 PAGES 
PLANT ENGINEERING 434 PAGES 


Total: 1,478 pages of advertising to 
the mammoth buying potential of the 
expanding industrial market. 





MILL & FACTORY is the only single publication 
edited 100% for the men known to be directly 
responsible for the methods, equipment and 


supplies used in Production and Maintenance. 


a Conover-Mast Publication E y ae Ng PI 
205 E. 42 St., New York 17, N. Y. a f | & actory 


Serving Production & Maintenance Engineering 
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“When we’re out in the brush talking logging equip- 

ment we keep our eyes peeled for what loggers read. 

That way we know where our advertising should be 

put We’ve seen THE TIMBERMAN in more places 

than any other logging magazine .on the desks of 

purchasing agents and logging managers in the head 

office, in the mills, in the cab of the ‘super’s’ pick-up 

and in a good many back pockets. And they read it, 

too! Because THE TIMBERMAN reaches the peo- says Mr. H. (“Burt”) Burton, 

ple we want to talk to, it’s the Number 1 magazine Logging Equipment Sales Manager, 
for our advertising.” Washington Iron Works, Seattle, Washington 





How ™{ BUsINESSPAPER ADVERTISING 
CAN HELP YOUR SALESMEN IN THE 
FOREST PRODUCTS INDUSTRY 


Firms like Washington Iron Works — whose TRAK- 
LOADERS are used wherever there is logging — have 
studied the reading habits of their customers for years. 
Like Mr. Burton says, THE TIMBERMAN is read 
by just about everybody with buying decision in the 
logging industry. There’s a good reason. For over a 
half century THE TIMBERMAN has brought its 
readers more accurate, detailed, helpful data about 
the growing, management and harvesting of trees than 
any other logging journal. Put THE TIMBERMAN 
to work now to help your salesmen and suppliers tell 
your product story to the huge logging/forestry divi- 
sion of the Forest Products Industry. 


| imberman «= 2@ Lasastaicaitans THE TIMBERMAN and THE LUMBERMAN 
731 S.W. Oak Street, Portland 5, Oregon — CApitol 2-1314 


Serving industry constructively since 1902 


MILLER FREEMAN PUBLICATIONS EVERY OFFICE IS A HOME OFFICE 


Portiand, Ore., 731 S.W. Oak St., CA 2-1314 * Chicago, 1791 Howard St., RO 4-3420 © Cleveland, 
4500 Euclid Ave., EX 1-4180 © San Francisco, 500 Howard St., EX 7-1881 * New York, 370 
Lexington Ave., MU 3-9294 * Seattle, 71 Columbia St., MA 2-1626 © Los Angeles, 3501 Eagle 
Rock Bivd., CL 5-7194 *® Vancouver, B.C., 402 Pender St.W., MU 5-7287 © Atlanta, 2640 Winding 
Lane, N.E., ME 6-2385 * London W.1, Eng., 130 Crawford St. (Corner Baker St.) WE 3624 © 
Koln-Kalk (Cologne), Kantstrasse 22, Tel. 871752. 
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MILLER FREEMAN 
PUBLICATIONS 


THE LUMBERMAN 
THE TIMBERMAN 
PULP & PAPER 
MINING WORLD 
PACIFIC FISHERMAN 


PACIFIC LAUNDRY & 
CLEANING JOURNAL 


WESTERN BAKER 
PACIFIC WORKBOAT 
SEA AND PACIFIC MOTOR BOAT* 


WORLD MINING 
WESTERN BUILDING 
CLEANING AND LAUNORY AGE 


CONSTRUCTION WORLD 


PULP & PAPER INTERNATIONAL 


“ABC 





IM AWARDS. . 


continued from p. 53 


titled, “Antiquated Codes—They’re 
Holding Back Home Building,” in 
the March issue won the plaque in 
this class for American Builder and 
its editor, Walter Reese Browder. 
The special report had two basic 
objectives: (1) to show how the 
housing industry is being checked 
and hindered by obsolete building 
codes, and (2) arouse the industry 
to a call for modernization of the 
“present, tangled, 
structure.” 


archaic code 


Certificates: 


Factory, New York .. “The Older 
Worker.” Editor: M. J. Murphy. 


Fleet Owner, New York. . “Ten- 
Step Safety Program.” Editor: Cas- 
well Speare (now associate pub- 
lisher of Electrical Merchandising). 


Railway Age, New York .. “The 
Trap—Changing Technology/Fixed 
Work Rules.” Executive editor: Joe 
W. Kizzia. 


Best single issue 


Plaque winner: House & Home, 
New York .. A September issue 
devoted to cost-cutting in home- 
building took top honors for House 
& Home and its editor, P. I. Pren- 
tice. 

The publication says the issue 
represents the most comprehensive 
work ever presented in one source 
book on all phases of the subject— 
design, engineering, material han- 
dling and transportation, use of 
power equipment, site labor, con- 
struction techniques and detailing. 


Certificates: 


Machine Design, Cleveland . . 
July 24 issue devoted to “Electric 
Motors.” Editor: Colin Carmichael. 


Power, New York . . October is- 
sue devoted to plant design. Editor: 
L. N. Rowley. 

Steel, Cleveland .. Jan. 6 issue 
entitled, “Metalworking Planning 
Guide for 1958.” Editor: Walter J. 
Campbell. 

Best graphic presentation: 


Plaque winner: Manufacturing 
& Industrial Engineering, Doa 


Mills, Ontario . . The publication’s 
September issue on “Today’s Trends 
in Plant Design” was given the top 
award in this class because of its 
effective use of white space. Editor: 
Shirley Stokes. 

The judges noted that the open, 
effective design proves that a “nuts 
& bolts” story can be presented in 
a visually attractive manner. 


Certificates: 


Architectural Forum, New York 
- « The entire July issue. Editor: 
Douglas Haskell. 


Missile Design & Development, 
New York . . The October issue 
devoted to ground support and test 
equipment. Publisher: Stephen R. 
Kent. 


Modern Plastics, New York . . 
Entire June issue. Editor: Hiram 
McCann. 


Best original research: 


Plaque winner: American Ma- 
chinist, New York . . The publi- 
cation’s “Inventory of Metalworking 
Equipment,” covering 167 different 
types of equipment in use in the na- 
tion’s 24,000 metalworking plants, 
won the best industrial original re- 
search award. Editor is Burnham 
Finney. 

Presented in the Nov. 17 issue, the 
inventory is the result of some 75,000 
direct mailings. The 96-page article 
included grand totals for the 167 
different types of equipment, with 
the age distribution of each type; 
equipment totals for each of the 16 
major industry groups, and equip- 
ment totals for each of 24 major 
geographical areas. 


Certificates: 


Canadian Machinery & Manu- 
facturing News, Toronto 

for “Census of Metalworking Pro- 
duction Equipment.” Editor: R. Eric 
Crawford. 


“Metal Se- 
Walter J. 


Steel, Cleveland 
lector—1958.” Editor: 
Campbell. 


Merchandising Trade 
and Export Papers 


Best series of articles: 


Progressive 
132 


ley * 131 


Plaque 


winner: 
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Sell the complete buying team 
with Croplife’s Production Edition 


Management and production 
men call the shots on what to 
buy and who to buy it from in 
the fast-changing argicultural 
chemicals field. That’s why 
Croplife has come up with this 
unique new edition published 
every fourth week. 

It’s edited exclusively for 
production and management 
men, circulated exclusively to 
them (about 8,500, every one 

amed and validated). This 
new, added circulation costs 
you nothing extra, and it gives 
your advertising deeper pene- 
tration to the complete buying 
team. 


Croplife 


the weekly newspaper of the 
agricultural chemicals industry 
Write: 


The Miller Publishing Company 
2501 Wayzata Blvd., 

Minneapolis 40, 

Minnesota 

. . . business journalists 

since 1873 


New York 


Chicago Kansas City 
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IM AWARDS... 


continued from p. 131 


Grocer, New York .. An eight- 
part, comprehensive analysis of the 
sales and margins of six Super Valu 
Stores in the Minneapolis area won 
this award for Progressive Grocer. 

In addition to the general opera- 
tion of the retail chain, the series 
reported and explained the sales 
and margins by product groups, unit 
sales, number of items stocked, 
average unit sales per item, annual 
rate of turnover, dollar profits, per 
cent margins, penny profit per unit, 
sales and margins per linear foot of 
display, the power of special dis- 
plays, and the who, what, when, 
where, why and how of the super 
market customers. Editor is Robert 
W. Mueller. 


Certificates: 


Automotive World, New York. . 
for five articles on valves and valve 


failures. Editor: John W. St. Ores. 


Housewares Review, New York 
- - for five articles on “Basic Mate- 
rials Used in Housewares.” Editor: 


Julien Elfenbein. 


Plumbing & Heating Business, 
New York .. for three-article 
series, “A Report on Water Heater 
Editor: John Carlson. 


Warranties.” 


Best single article 


Plaque winner: National Pe- 
troleum News, New York . 
A special report on trading stamps, 
“the most controversial merchan- 
dising device in petroleum market- 
ing,” won this plaque for NPN and 
its editor, Frank Breese. 

Object of the 10-page aticle was 
to depict the experiences of dis- 
tributors and dealers in all parts of 
the country, taking into account re- 
gional factors as variables. The re- 
port analyzed the value of trading 
stamps, told how to combat and 
control them, explained their future, 
and presented the regional outlook. 


Certificates: 


Linens & Domestics, New York 
. - for “The Youth Market.” Editor: 
Gene Bennett (now editor of Fur- 
niture Retailer). 


Progressive Grocer, New York 


. » for “Non-Foods Are Big Busi- 
Editor: Robert W. Mueller. 


ness.” 
Best single issue: 


Plaque winner: Electronic Tech- 
nician, New York .. ET’s Sep- 
tember issue entitled, “Stereo 1959,” 
won a top award for its comprehen- 
sive analysis of the technical as- 
pects of sterephonic sound. Each 
major phase of the subject was 
studied intensively and explained in 
concise, simple terms. 

In addition, the article included 
a product catalog with prices and 
technical specifications, and a di- 
rectory of manufacturers, with 
names, addresses and products. Edi- 
tor is Albert J. Forman. 


Certificates: 


American Lumberman & Build- 
ing Products Merchandiser, Chi- 
cago .. for a special report entitled, 
“The Challenge of Aluminum in 
Building and What it Means to 
You.” Editor: Gordon Lawler. 


Best graphic presentation: 


Plaque winner: Super Market 
Merchandising, New York . . 
SMM won this plaque for the design 
appearance of “More for Your Con- 
struction Dollar” in its May issue. 
The issue was primarily devoted to 
super market construction prob- 
lems and the layout and design fea- 
tured bold headlines and generous 
use of halftones and white space. 
The pictorial features utilized 
large cuts for maximum effect—as 
opposed to a multiplicity of small, 
indiscriminately displayed photos. 
Editor is Nathaniel Schwartz. 


Certificates: 


Automotive Retailer and Home 
& Recreation, New York . . 
for redesigned format beginning 
January, 1958 issue. Editor: James 
R. Akers (now editorial director). 


Mart Magazine, New York . . 
for its November issue devoted to 
the 1959 appliance lines. Editor: 
Jack Adams. 


Best original research: 


Plaque winner: Plumbing & 
Heating Business, New York. . 
for its survey on the $4,740 trucks 
used in the industry, as reported in 
the November and December issues. 





The PHB report included analyses 
of sizes, types, brands, age (years 
and mileage), value, depreciation, 
selection, replacement, special 
bodies, and radio/phone equipment. 
Accompanying features told what is 
wrong with today’s trucks, pre- 
viewed ’59 models, investigated 
truck expense and explained leas- 
ing. Editor is John Carlson. 


Certificates: 


Electrical Wholesaling, New 
York .. for “Distributing Electrical 
Products in a Dynamic Economy,” 
a presentation, analysis and evalua- 
tion of the over-all marketing pat- 
terns of the electrical industry. Edi- 
tor: George Ganzenmuller. 


Class, Institutional 
and Professional 
Publications 


Best series of articles: 


Plaque winner: Medical Eco- 
nomics, New York .. ME won its 
plaque with a series of 22 articles 
entitled, “Malpractice Mishaps.” The 
series presents actual case histories 
of the types of mistakes that are 
most likely to cause trouble for 
physicians. The doctors’ slip-ups 
range from altered office records to 
libelous insurance reports. 

The series was read by from 68 
to 85% of the readers. Editor is R. 
Cragin Lewis. 


Certificates: 


American Restaurant, Chicago 
- - for “Profit Blueprints for Mod- 
ern Restaurant Operation,” a series 
of ten articles. Editor: Henry S. 
Ehle. 


Modern Hospital, Chicago . . for 
a series of 11 articles on the infec- 
tion problem in hospitals. Editor: 
Robert M. Cunningham, Jr. 


Best single article: 


Plaque winner: Industrial De- 
sign, New York . . ID’s 56-page 
article on “Reinforced Plastics” was 
considered the best in the class, in- 
stitutional and professional cate- 
gory. The article investigated the 
products, processes and people re- 
sponsible for the industry’s present 
status and its future direction. 


The response: 5,000 reprints, of 
which more than 4,500 were sold. 
Mail was heavy, and in almost 
every case favorable, despite the 
fact that the article was, to a great 
extent, critical in nature. Editor: 
Ralph Caplan. 


Certificates: 


Hotel Monthly, Evanston, Ill. . . 
for “The Queen Elizabeth of Mont- 
real.” Editor: J. Knight Willy. 


Interiors, New York . . for “The 
Module and Mock-Up Are Keys to 
Flexible Design from the Inside 
Out.” Editor: Olga Gueft. 


Best single issue 


Plaque winner: RN, Oradell, 
N.J. . . The January issue of RN, 
purpose of which was to bring 
nurse-readers the most up-to-date 
and inclusive information possible 
on all phases of the nursing care 
of the geriatric patient, was tops in 
this class. 

To obtain this material, RN staff 
members distilled 35 hours of re- 
corded talks at a two-week seminar 
on the subject into 72 pages. Man- 
aging editor is Eleanor B. Dowling. 


Certificates: 


Journal of Housing, Chicago. . 
for October issue entitled, “For the 
Aged.” Editor: Dorothy Gazzolo. 


MD Medical Newsmagazine, 
New York . . for November issue 
devoted to the role of women in 
medicine and science. Editor: Felix 
Marti-Ibanez, M.D. 


Best graphic presentation: 


Plaque winner: Interiors, New 
York .. The December issue of 
Interiors, was awarded a plaque for 
the way the layout of each feature 
is in character and tone with the 
information presented in the article. 
The articles are illustrated with 
full-page halftones. Color is used 
sparingly. Editor is Olga Gueft. 


Certificates: 


Catholic Building & Mainte- 
nance, New York .. . for entire 
November-December issue. Editor: 
John F. Wagner. 


Industrial Design, New York . . 
for “Annual Design Review,” in the 


Yontinued 


Reach a New Market 
in a Big Way! 


Farm Store Merchandising—a 
relative newcomer to the Miller 
Publishing Company family—has 
a success story that reads two 
ways: 

. Its warm reception by over 
30,000 farm store owners... 
men who have found its modern 
merchandising and profit-mak- 
ing ideas a real help in setting 
their own buying, selling and 
management plans. 


. Its endorsement by ‘‘blue chip” 
advertisers—over 50 of them— 
who are running continuing 
campaigns in Farm Store 
Merchandising. They have dis- 
covered that the farm store is 
an important outlet for their 
products . . . in many cases a 
big new market. 
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store managers. Write: 
The Miller Publishing Company 
01 Wayzata Blv 
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How to use sales promotion 
to cut selling costs 


You can get away from ‘horse and buggy’ industrial sales techniques 


through better use of sales promotion. Here’s how .. 


© By Keith J. Evans . . |M Consulting Editor 


ley The two major factors in industrial mar- 
keting are personal selling and advertising. Be- 
cause of the size and importance of industrial 
purchases and the pressure of competition, sales- 
men are the most important factor—but also by 
far the most costly. 

Some have likened personal selling to the hand 
manufacturing of old days. While this is hardly 
a fair comparison, the fact remains that personal 
selling is costly and every mass mechanical meth- 
od possible should be used to economize selling 
costs and thus help lower the over-all cost of 
goods to American industry. 

But marketing efficiency is a long way from be- 
coming the universal rule. And many industrial 
executives feel that production efficiency gains 
have far outstripped any gains in the efficiency of 
industrial marketing. Why is this so? Here are 


three reasons: 


e First, because production men usually are engi- 
neers who are better trained for their tasks than 
their counterparts in marketing. The disciplines 
of engineering are more exact and more demand- 
ing. 


® Second, it is easier to guide and control ma- 
chines and men in a plant than temperamental 
salesmen in the field. 


e Third, it is more difficult to coordinate and 
balance the various abstract elements of market- 
ing, such as market research, sales analysis, ad- 
vertising, sales promotion and public relations— 
and at the same time to confrol all the activities 
of general sales management, personal selling and 
often jobber and dealer efforts. 


These are reasons but they are not excuses. 
There are ways to make the industrial selling 
process more efficient. One is advertising. An- 
other is sales promotion, and paradoxically this 
important link, which lies in the no man’s land 
between advertising and sales and which could 
do much to close the gap between the two, often 
is grossly neglected. 
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Where to put it . . Sales promotion may be han- 
dled by a division of the advertising or sales de- 
partments or by a separate department. Usually, 
it serves better as an advertising department di- 
vision or as a separate department, because a 
planning, writing type of management is needed 
rather than the driving, inspirational type re- 
quired for sales management. Too often the sales 
manager does not have the interest, skill or pa- 
tience for most types of sales promotion work. 

In the industrial field, salesmen are for the most 
part supervised by sales managers who are ex- 
salesmen with little knowledge of, or sufficient 
respect for advertising and sales promotion. As 
one old sales manager once put it—“You can have 
your printed matter. Give me salesmen who will 
wear out the old shoe leather.” 

Fortunately, this attitude gradually is changing 
and great progress is being made in scientific in- 
dustrial marketing in most companies. 


The job at hand. . The job of advertising and 
sales promotion is to pave the way for the sales- 
men—to make the company and products so well- 
known, so desired, that the salesman doesn’t have 
to spend time in educational work, introducing his 
company and explaining all the details of his 
products. 

Now, assuming that a good aggressive adver- 
tising program is in full operation—what further 
should be done to economize the cost and multi- 
ply the influence of the salesman? The answer lies 
in close cooperation and teamwork between the 
advertising department, the sales promotion de- 
partment and the sales department. 

More advertising and sales promotion money 
is wasted than most executives realize, because 
the effort is not closely tied in with personal sales 
effort. More sales are lost than anyone will ad- 
mit, because salesmen do not enthusiastically 
follow up customer interest and inquiries de- 
veloped by advertising and sales promotion. 


Planning for teamwork .. To be specific, we 

will cover a typical campaign. 
The sales promotion campaign should never 
Continued on p. 136 





WIRE & CABLE 


Lighting, heating, electrical 
equipment, etc. 
AS ADVERTISED AND SOLD IN 


PACT OR Vg ee 
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Photograph, from an advertisement in FACTORY 


Factory is a unique sales helper. Unique because only Factory. among all businesspapers. 


provides its readers... the men who plan, equip, operate and maintain manufacturing plants .. 


. with manage- 
ment help on production and maintenance. These men who really run the plants turn to Factory as the prime source 


of help on a wide range of management techniques that they must use — such as cost control, work simplification, 
preventive maintenance, quality control and dozens of others. 

This Factory audience works in a climate of a continuous striving for lower costs and greater productivity 
...a natural climate for your sales development. Why? Because it is an important responsibility of plant oper- 
ating management men to seek out and consider equipment that will help them do their jobs. It follows that 
they are receptive to the benefits of your equipment. Here is an exclusive climate where you can promote ideas 
and equipment that plant men need ...if you convince them that they have that need. 


A McGraw-Hill Publication (asc, asp), 330 West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 
BETTER PRODUCTION AND MAINTENANCE THROUGH BETTER MANAGEMENT 





BETTER SALES PROMOTION .. 


continued from p. 134 


be started without complete understanding and 
agreement with sales management. This does not 
mean passive acceptance, but rather agreement 
for full cooperation. 

During the campaign, salesmen will use the 
product being promoted as the lead in their sales 
calls. They will also follow up every inquiry. 
Usually there is tacit agreement on these points, 
but too often we get poor or indifferent perform- 
ance. To overcome this weakness, sales promotion 
must sell sales management on its program so the 
sales manager will be enthusiastic and present 
the program in advance to the salesmen explain- 
ing exactly what the men should do. In spite of 
this, it is often difficult to have letters, book- 
lets, folders, etc., ready in advance. The advertis- 
ing and sales promotion departments must work 
far in advance of the actual opening date, so that 
everything will be available and everyone will 
be ready. 

In many cases, it is sufficient to have the sales 
manager outline the plan to his men in a sales 
letter or bulletin, spelling out their part, handling 
of inquiries, etc. However, oftentimes letters and 
printed material are not enough, and samples, 
visual presentations, etc. may have to be a part 
of the background planning. 


Getting the story across .. It might be assumed 
that it is only necessary for the sales promotion 
department to turn its material over to sales man- 
agement in plenty of time. But this usually is not 
enough. Sales managers are prone to pass the ma- 
terial along to the men assuming that they know 
what to do with it, when, as a matter of fact, on 
this basis, it may not even get more than 40 to 
60% of readership. 

The sales promotion manager usually must be 
responsible for writing the bulletins to the men 
(over the sales manager’s name, of course, be- 
cause he is the salesman’s boss). The sales promo- 
tion manager also is responsible for samples, vis- 
ual aids and any other material needed—because 
he is the planner, the writer, who understands 
just what is needed. Most sales managers welcome 
this all-inclusive service. When they don’t and 
consider that sales promotion is encroaching on 
their perogative, patient persuasion and educa- 
tional work must be carried on by the sales pro- 
motion manager or a higher executive. 

If the campaign is an important one, a sales 
meeting should be called so that all material can 
be reviewed and instructions made clear. This is 
of particular importance if samples and/or a vis- 
ual presentation are to be used. The men should 
hear and see typical presentations, so they will 
get the idea and fall in line. 

If the product is new, publicity is secured first. 
Advertising and sales promotion follow, with the 
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salesmen timing their effort with the first adver- 
tisement. They will be well into the campaign by 
the time specific inquiries will be coming to them 
from the sales or sales promotion departments. 


When to follow up inquiries . . There is much 
debate on just how inquiries should be handled. 
Obviously, one standard method would not serve 
for all companies and all products. When all in- 
quiries are forwarded at once without discrimina- 
tion, there will be many wild goose chases—and 
salesmen will lose interest. As one salesman re- 
cently asked his sales manager, “Do you want me 
to chase inquiries or get orders—please make up 
your mind.” 

So inquiries must be carefully screened. All 
must be answered, at least by mail, but only those 
that show promise of business should be passed 
on to salesmen for personal follow-up. 

Whether or not salesmen should be asked to 
report on all inquiries depends on the company, 
the management relationship and the product. If 
reports are requested, a reply form should be fur- 
nished, filled out in duplicate, so a copy may be 
kept by the salesman for continued contact. 

Some salesmen are inclined to pass up an in- 
quiry when it comes from a person in a customer 
or prospect company other than those he is pres- 
ently contacting. However, men should be urged 
to see the new inquirer, as one never can discount 
another possible influence or specifier. 

If reports are not requested, it is advisable to 


keep a copy of the inquiry and follow-up by mail 
at a reasonable interval, asking if the inquirer 
received the necessary information, if he is ready 
to place an order, or if there is anything further 
you may do for him. In some cases, a second or 
third mail follow-up proves quite worth while. 


Overcoming weak points . . Why is it that 
salesmen do not always handle all inquiries care- 
fully? There are several reasons: 


@ Salesmen are not naturally very systematic. 


e They are usually following a routine of calls 
on important, known customers and prospects, 
and inquiries, particularly from others, throw 
them off schedule, and seem less important. 


® They may reflect the possible indifference of 
their sales manager. 


@ They do not have the facilities for filing and 
picking out the inquiries at the right time. 


The first three problems require education. The 
last can be licked by furnishing each salesman 
with a portable filing cabinet. 


Inquiry-getting campaign .. Before turning 
from the subject of inquiries, it may be well to 
comment on one type of direct mail sales promo- 
tion that usually brings inquiries. 

One letter or mailing piece is sent, offering a 
booklet or data of value to the prospect and ask- 
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Industrial purchasing starts in executive offices, where salesmen usually 
do not get in, and where MacRAE’S Blue Book usually does. The chief engineer, poring 
over new plans, and the production vice president, plotting to end old bottlenecks, 
look to MacRAE’S as their time-saving, reliable guide book of industrial product 
sources. These are the people who initiate industry’s purchasing and control its 
direction. That’s why your product story in MacRAE’S 
sells every day, all year, where industry’s orders start. 
In 1960, MacRAE’S will again prove the most 
advantageous buy in your budget. 24,000 new copies 
will fill the written requests for Blue Books sent in by 
qualified engineering, production and purchasing 
executives at the most important points of 
industrial purchasing. Your product story in the 


new MacRAE’S will thus be reaching your best 


fF-oamuvunmn~aoop> 


prospects all year. Reserve the space now to tell 


it impressively .. . or have your agency do it. 


67%" Year MacRAE'S sie poor 


of service to industry 18 EAST HURON STREET, CHICAGO 11, ILL. 
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BETTER SALES PROMOTION .. 


continued from p. 136 


ing for an invitation to call. The requests are 
handled, material sent, and inquiries pushed on 
to the salesmen. Then, a follow-up letter is sent 
to all who did not reply to the first letter. This 
letter refers to the first letter, inferring that per- 
haps it was not received or overlooked and again 
makes the same offer. Sometimes this follow-up 
will bring in more replies than the first mailing. 

Or, the second letter may state that you are 
so sure the prospect would like the booklet that 
you are sending it under separate cover. This 
method assures good introduction and secures 
greater reading and use of the material sent. 
Then, to conclude this minimum series, a final 
letter or mailing piece is sent, indicating that now 
they have all the information and data, perhaps 
they are ready to place an order or talk with the 


sales representative. 

In no case should a prospect be asked to send 
for something that is simply an ad or folder that 
is of little real value. If this is done, the prospect 
may feel let down and his disappointment may 
react negatively on you and your product. 


Announcing a sales call . . Here are two other 
sales promotion plans that may be used effectively 
in saving the high-cost time of your salesmen. 

Have your men make out weekly call lists in 
duplicate in advance, sending one copy to the 
office. Cards or letters are then mailed to the cus- 
tomers he will call on so they may hold questions 
or orders for him. If this system is used, the men 
have an obligation to call or at least phone asking 
if the customer needs him or has anything for 
him. The system also helps the salesman plan 
ahead and organize his time effectively. 


The follow-up .. In many companies, it does 
not seem practical to write in advance of calls, 
in which case follow-up messages may prove 
more resultful. Good follow-up messages may be 
in the form of letters or printed matter, but in 
either case should be personalized or at least in- 
clude a card or standardized message from the 
salesman. 

When the salesman secures an inquiry or de- 
velops interest in a product requiring quotation 
or other specific information, the response is han- 
dled by the sales department. Wher nothing spe- 
cific develops, the follow-up is handled by the 
sales promotion department. Orders for many in- 
dustrial products do not develop overnight, but 
usually take many calls, many conferences, etc. 
In situations of this kind, a smart salesman can, 
through his follow-ups, keep the subject warm 
and thus finally the business. 

In addition to following up on a product, the 
letters may deal with vacations, sickness, etc. The 
point is, that these letters show the personal in- 
terest the salesman has in his customer and thus 
bring about more friendly relations. 
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In order to conduct a follow-up system of this 
kind, it is well to provide a form to make it easy 
for the salesman to cooperate. So much paper 
work is required of the salesmen these days that 
it is essential to keep this system as simple as 
possible. This form may also include space for 
mailing-list corrections and thus facilitate the 
maintenance of a more accurate list. 


Keeping management sold . . Now, if the sales 
promotion department can persuade sales man- 
agement and salesmen to become enthusiastic 
over the little multiplying and economizing pro- 
gram of personal sales helps, the first hurdle has 
been passed. 

But the men’s problem of paper work will per- 
sist so practical suggestions, case studies of re- 
sults, etc. will be necessary on a monthly or quar- 
terly basis to keep the program operating success- 
fully through the years. 


Sales promotion for jobbers .. When a manu- 
facturer is attempting to encourage jobber sales- 
men to feature and work on his line as against 
the many other lines carried, here again sales pro- 
motion comes into its own. 

A good background advertising program will 
sell the jobber management and help get a hear- 
ing for jobber salesmen, but effective sales pro- 
motion and intensive direct mail campaigns come 
closer to the salesmen. This work can easily be 
merchandised to jobber salesmen. They can see 
and feel what is being done and naturally, taking 
the line of least resistance, go to work for you. 
To make sure that jobber salesmen know about 
and are enthused about this manufacturer co- 
operation, complete presentation should be made 
at jobber sales meetings, with follow-up bulletins 
to the men including every piece in the campaign, 
all mailed in advance so the men will be advised 
and prepared to cooperate. 


Closer teamwork necessary . . Whether selling 
direct or through jobbers, probably no one will 
ever be able to measure the great waste in in- 
dustrial marketing caused by lack of careful tim- 
ing and teamwork. 

The advertising almost sells—the salesmen al- 
most sell. How much more could they sell, if care- 
ful timing, enthusiastic communication, and close 
teamwork were the rule? This timing and team- 
ing, this better understanding of and acting on the 
comparatively abstract values of marketing is an 
important part of the new marketing concept 
which is being discussed so much these days. 

The job of sales promotion is to bring the two 
important and yet so different elements of indus- 
trial marketing together—working in close har- 
mony. It is a difficult task, and one that is never 
finished. It requires patience and _ persistence 
through the years. But the reward—increased 
sales at lower marketing costs—is well worth the 
effort. * 





new 
editorial study 
gives you the answer 
to how and why 


product news publications 
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coveted 


ley “Advertising’s 


distinction for advertising perform- 


most 


ance. 

That is the description given to 
the every-other-year Putman 
Awards. And considering the fact 
that the men who produce the top 
award winners collect a total of 
$9,000 in cash, the description prob- 
ably is no exaggeration. 

The awards are sponsored by the 
Poor Richard Club of Philadelphia. 
Prize money is given by Putman 
Publishing Co., Chicago. The aim is 
to honor and reward individuals in 
the advertising companies and their 
agencies who show the best-docu- 
mented results of industrial adver- 
tising. 

In this year’s competition, three 
campaigns won “highest honor” ci- 
tations and cash awards for their 
creators. These top winners were 
received 


( each man mentioned 


$1,000) : 


e Dewey & Almy Chemical Div., 
W. R. Grace & Co., Cambridge, 
Mass.; John Fusek, advertising 
manager; Charles E. Brookes, sales 
manager, organic chemicals; agency 
account executive, Frank E. Huep- 
per, Kelly Nason, Inc., New York. 


e Graver Tank & Mfg. Co., division 
of Union Tank Car Co., East Chi- 
cago, Ind.; R. F. Millett, advertising 
manager; H. J. D’Aragon, sales di- 
rector; agency account executive, 
John W. Ladd, Ladd, Southward 
& Bently, Chicago. 
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1959 Putman Awards 


How to win $9,000 


The Putman Awards, sponsored by Philadelphia's Poor 


Richard Club and the Putman Publishing Co., reward 


deserving admen with money as well as prestige. Here 


are the lucky (and hard-working) winners. On the 


following pages are stories of how the top men won... 


e Mobil Oil Co., New York; J. D. 
Elgin, advertising manager; Arthur 
W. Warner, sales director; agency 
account executive, Joel D. Mc- 
Pheron, Compton Advertising, New 
York. 


All “highest honors” winners are 
of equal rank. Creators of seven 
other campaigns received “honors” 
award citations, also of equal rank. 
They are: 


e The Alvey-Ferguson Co., Cin- 
cinnati, O.; Pre-Engineered Prod- 
ucts Div.; Norman M, Sullivan, di- 
rector of sales & advertising; agen- 
cy account executive, Stewart S. 
Maxwell, Farson, Huff & Northlich, 
Cincinnati. 


e A. O. Smith Corp., Milwaukee; 
Robert Stime, product advertising 
manager; James Jackson, sales di- 
rector; agency account executive, 
Robert Ban, Klau-Van Pietersom- 
Dunlap, Milwaukee. 


e Bomac Laboratories, Beverly, 
Mass.; James Dean, advertising 
manager; Richard J. Broderick, 
sales director; agency account ex- 
ecutive, Donn S. Randall, Larcom 
Randall Advertising, Boston. 


¢ Dempster Brothers, Inc., Knox- 
ville, Tenn.; Bill Lawhon, advertis- 
ing manager; Joseph M. Smallman, 
sales director; agency account ex- 
ecutive, Sam B. Newman, Lavidge 
& Davis, Knoxville. 


e Radio Corp. of America, Broad- 


cast Equipment Div., Camden, N. 
J.; Paul A. Greenmeyer, advertis- 
ing manager; Adron M. Miller, ra- 
dio sales manager; agency account 
executive, W. G. Wooster, Al Paul 
Lefton Co., Philadelphia. 


e U. S. Industrial Chemicals Co., 
New York; Phillip Gisser, adver- 
tising manager; Vincent McCarthy, 
sales director; agency account ex- 
ecutive, Clifford R. Fulton, G. M. 
Basford Co., New York. 


e Visking Co., division of Union 
Carbide Corporation—Plastics Div., 
Chicago; William A. Heinemann, 
advertising manager; James F. Ber- 
nard, sales director; agency ac- 
count executive, John H. Clayton, 
Edward H. Weiss & Co., Chicago. 


Here’s where you'll find stories 
on the three top winners: 


> How Dewey & Almy used mer- 
chandising to beat the recession— 
With the recession on and Dewey & 
Almy’s share of the paint emulsion 
market dropping, the company 
turned to advertising and merchan- 
dising to boost sales 45% ... page 
143 


>» How Graver boosted sales 300% 
in two years—A carefully inte- 
grated advertising campaign puts 
Graver near the top in a new mar- 
ket . . page 146 


> Mobil proves its claim—Capsule 
report on a double winner . . page 
146 
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DO YOU UNDERSTAND THE USE OF THIS VALUABLE TOOL! 


One day I had lunch with the president of a large manu- 
facturer of welding supplies and other products. He 
astonished me by stating that he didn't understand ad- 
vertising. Some time later at a meeting of construction 
equipment manufacturers the sales manager of one of the 
largest in the field said, "Of course, we have to adver— 
tise because our competitors do." This is an amazing 
thing, for these men are among those who, more than any, 
should understand advertising and its place in marketing. 
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There is no mystery about advertising. Advertising is a 
method of broadcast communication. It makes it possible 
to reach a vast audience who may be interested in your 

product, where a salesman reaches but few prospects a 

day. Advertising saves the salesman's time. It develops 
questions that permit better personal salesmanship and 
it reaches buying influences the salesman can never see. 
The indirect results can be an increase in production, a 
lower cost of manufacture and a lower price to the user. 


Let's put a problem in its simplest form. I make the 
world's finest Dingus. It costs me 10¢ to make in lots 
of one hundred. If I could double my output, I could 
cut the cost in half. So, I advertise and tell my story 
to 20,000 people who never heard of the world's best 
Dingus. If one out of every 100 readers is interested, 
I double my output, take more profit, or cut my price 
and give my dealers an increased margin. Lower price 
and increased margin in turn stimulate sales. The basic 
principle is as simple as that. 


There are two important points that must be added. The 
product must have sales appeal and be marketable; the 
advertising plan and the advertising must be fitted to 
the problem. If yours is a product sold to industry, 
there is where we come in. Our years of experience in 
solving advertising and marketing problems can help 
you. We bring you the feel of selling and an interest 
above and beyond the mere filling of advertising space. 


Think it over, George! 


Properly planned and executed Industrial Advertising, 
backed by all of the facilities for Market Research, 


Public Relations, Sales P. ti d Copy Preparation e 
phage o ten ot ted adinee ain, a business of. SSELI " ye GR AY, IN oe 
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There's Plenty of 
Shoe Leather Behind 
FRANCHISE-PAID 
CIRCULATION 


A salesman must get out and make calls . . . be willing 
to apply plenty of good old shoe leather to get business. 


As a trade paper advertiser, you are faced with a 
similar problem. How to get your sales message to the 
right prospect? Many methods of trade paper 
circulation have been devised — but, only one actually 
puts shoe leather to work. That one is IPC's 
Franchise-Paid circulation method. 


It works like this: Distributors throughout the country 
subscribe to IPC magazines for their best customers and 
prospects. This is an exclusive arrangement which IPC 
makes with only one distributor in an area. It 
becomes a valuable franchise to the distributor, which 
he knows he will lose if his list is not kept active 

and up-to-date. His salesmen are using shoe leather 
every day, making calls to make sales. 


Franchise-Paid circulation delivers your sales message 
to the same customers and prospects your salesmen 
call on. It insures fresh circulation (because of 

the subscription price) that is kept up to date daily. 
Advantage: Waste is eliminated. You make 

direct sales contact with actual buyers for every 
advertising dollar invested. 


A-8-59 


THE INDUSTRIAL PUBLISHING CORPORATION 
812 Huron Road « Cleveland 15, Ohio *« SU 1-9620 


NEW YORK + CHICAGO + LOS ANGELES + LONDON Franchise 
Circulation 
gets magazines 
to the men 
who buy. 


Distilled 
Writing gets 
magazines 
read, 
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‘Spritely’ . 


Go, Vinyl, Go! 


. Vinyl sprite and slogan tied campaign together 


How merchandising 
beat the recession 


Dewey & Almy Chemical faced two tough propositions with its paint 
emulsions in mid-1957—the recession was on, and the product’s 
share of the market was dropping. This article tells how an advertis- 
ing campaign to customers and a massive merchandising program 
for customers beat both problems and resulted in a 45% sales in- 


crease... 


Gey To register substantial gains in 
the recent recession period was a 
difficult thing for many companies, 
but it was done by some. One of 
these was the Dewey & Almy Chem- 
ical Div. of W. R. Grace & Co. 
Dewey & Almy makes industrial 
chemicals. One of its newest prod- 
ucts was vinyl acetate emulsions, 


which are used by paint manufac- 
turers as the basic ingredient in 
new type paints for interior walls 
and exterior masonry. 

Because of some technical ad- 
vantages, the company enjoyed a 
short lead with its Everflex vinyl 
acetate copolymer, but it wasn’t long 
before competitors caught up. By 
1956, its share of the vinyl paint 
emulsion market was a disappoint- 
ing 3%, this despite the fact that a 
year before it had switched from a 
distributor set-up to direct selling. 


The word from the top . . Man- 
agement put it on the line: it wanted 
to increase its share of the market 
by getting additional customers to 
introduce new lines of 
paints based on Everflex and by 


Continued on p. 144 
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Air Conditioning & 

Refrigeration 

[] The Refrigeration & Air Condition- 
ing Wholesaler, +147R. 

[] A Study Of Firms Engaged in The 
Business Of Air-Conditioning, Heat- 
ing & Commercial Refrigeration, 
Z169R. 

From: REFRIGERATION AND 

AIR CONDITIONING BUSINESS 





Fluid Power 

[] Market Study For Fluid Lines & 
Cylinder Tubing. 

[|] Market Study For Valve Solenoids. 

From: APPLIED HYDRAULICS 

AND PNEUMATICS 





Power Transmission 

[] A discussion of the markets for 
gears, speed reducers, bearings, 
couplings, clutches and other power 
transmission devices, 72210. 

From: POWER TRANSMISSION DESIGN 





Material Handling 

How Does Industry Buy Material Han- 

dling Equipment In Cleveland, =230F. 

[] Material Handling Reader Response 
Study, *163F. 

From: 


MATERIAL HANDLING ENGINEERING 


Office Products 
[] The Characteristics Of The Market 
For Office Equipment, *144M. 


From: MODERN OFFICE PROCEDURES 








Precision Castings 
] Correlation Of Die Casting Sales To 
Inquiries, 174P. 
Precision Metal Molding Production 
Data Book for 1958, 7143P. 
From: PRECISION METAL MOLDING 





Industrial Safety 
[] Market For Floor Cleaning Machines. 


[] Market For Safety Equipment. 
From: OCCUPATIONAL HAZARDS 


Welding 

[] A Study of 1093 Of The Nation's 
Leading Independent Welding Sup- 
ply Distributors, 7237W. 
Welding — Study Of Reader Buy- 
ing Power, 7189W. 

From: INDUSTRY & WELDING 








Marketing Department 

THE INDUSTRIAL 
PUBLISHING CORPORATION 
812 HURON ROAD - CLEVELAND 15, OHIO 
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DEWEY & ALMY.. 


continued from p. 143 


expanding its business with present 
customers by helping them to mer- 
chandise their paints. 

This was the job given to ad- 
vertising, which began work in mid- 
1957. This force was led by Charles 
E. Brookes, sales manager for or- 
ganic chemicals and the firm’s ad- 
vertising agency, Kelly, Nason, Inc., 
through the account executive, 
Frank E. Huepper. 

The campaign planners had some 
problems and some facts to work 
with. Though Dewey & Almy emul- 
sions had the approval of the tech- 
nical directors of the paint com- 
panies, the sales management of 
these firms was reluctant to switch 
from the latex (synthetic rubber) 
or acrylic emulsions being used. 
Would customers accept the new 
paints? 


Finding the key . . Convinced that 
they would if the right approach 
could be found and used, the ad de- 
partment had the company’s mar- 
keting research staff conduct a sur- 
vey on consumer recognition of the 
words “vinyl,” “acrylic” and 
“alkyd.” A pilot survey was fol- 
lowed by a national poll by Audi- 
ence Research, branch of the George 
Gallup organization. These surveys 
showed that there was 61% con- 
sumer recognition of the word 
“vinyl” as against 18% each for 
“acrylic” and “alkyd.” 

The firm had its approach. In- 
stead of using words like “polyvinyl 
acetate” or “PVA”, which were the 
chemical-sounding terms used be- 
fore in advertising, it would create 
a campaign for manufacturers to 
use at the retailer and consumer 
levels, using the word “vinyl” 
throughout to describe paints. Sur- 
veys had also showed that the large 
and medium-sized regional manu- 
facturer rather than the national 
manufacturer was Dewey & Almy’s 
richest potential source, so this 
group was recognized as its objec- 
tive. 

Advertising prepared a compre- 
hensive kit for these paint manu- 
facturers built around a_ theme 
“Vinyl Touch of Beauty,” available 
in any quantity, at cost. The firm’s 
name did not appear on the pieces 
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in the kit. They could be individual- 
ized with the paint firm’s brand and 
company name. The symbol of the 
promotion was a winged girl sprite 
wielding a paint brush and wearing 
a considerably briefed version of a 
housepainter’s coveralls. The kit, 
appropriately enclosed in a vinyl- 
covered attache case, contained: 


1. A 15x18” counter display. A 
flashing light behind the cutout let- 
ters spelling “vinyl” revealed art- 
work of floor tiles, shower curtains, 
etc., which the consumer survey 
showed were the actual consumer 
recognitions for the word. Copy also 
noted, “Vinyl . . . is now available in 
paint.” 


2. A consumer leaflet on 
paints. These were used on retail 
counters, as envelope stuffers, for 
retail sales training. 


vinyl 


3. Newspaper ads and press releases 
for manufacturer or retailer place- 
ment. Rather than trying to mat an 
ad which would have to serve for 
all of the possible needs of the 
manufacturer and the retailer, sug- 
gested ads were offered in repro 
proof form. However, mats of the 
sprite logotype were included. The 
press and broadcast releases on 
vinyl paint were offered for both 
manufacturer and retailer use. 


4. Recorded radio-tv jingle with 
suggested scripts. The radio jingle 
had 20-, 12- and 8-second cuts, and 
could be adapted to spot announce- 
ments of any length. 


5. An animated cartoon of the 20- 
second jingle made a good lead-in 
for a one-minute or shorter tv spot. 


6. A six-piece direct mail program 
was offered to manufacturers for 
mailings to retailers. 

7. Details were given for a new 
can label design service available to 
Dewey & Almy customers on paints 
using its emulsion. 


8. A 26-page flipchart for manu- 
facturers’ salesmen to use with re- 
tailers to tell the consumer recogni- 
tion story. 
9. Ready-to-use sales contest for 
paint manufacturers’ salesmen. 
Inasmuch as Dewey & Almy’s or- 
ganic chemical salesmen were chem- 
ists by training they knew little 


Merchandising . . Neatly packaged kit 
provided plenty of merchandising for 
D&A customers. 


about what advertising and mer- 
chandising really involved. To help 
them, a 14-minute sound-color film- 
strip was prepared, showing and 
describing all of the pieces in the 
promotion kit and detailing the con- 
sumer recognition survey. 


Ads pave the way .. Before this 
kit was introduced to its customers, 
the firm paved the way with ads in 
paint trade journals and in Business 
Week. These outlined results of the 
consumer survey. American Paint 
Journal also carried a detailed story 
on the survey. 

Late in 1957, salesmen were as- 
signed quotas of kits to be presented 
to sales executives of the regional 
paint manufacturers, in time for 
their 1958 spring promotions. Some 
250 prospects and customers saw the 
presentation. Many enthusiastically 
ordered large quantities of all or 
some of the pieces offered and have 
been using them since. The sales 
force was given encouragement with 
a contest of its own. 

Without large cash outlay, the 
campaign was a success. Dewey & 
Almy, by the end of 1958, was sec- 
ond among national suppliers of 
vinyl emulsions to the paint indus- 
try, moving from sixth place in 1956. 
It was selling to over 100 of ap- 
proximately 600 firms making the 
emulsion paints, compared to 18 out 
of 450 in 1956. 

The firm increased its sales to the 
paint industry by 45% and. this, 
during a recession year. ® 

More Putman Awards on p. 146 





WHALDS 


i... 


Al 
TRANSFER... 


At the 8rd Annual Heat Transfer Conference, August 9-12, chemical 
engineers concerned with the problems relating to the transfer of 
heat will congregate at Storrs, Conn. Out of this unique gathering, 
co-sponsored by the American Institute of Chemical Engineers, 

will come most of the latest developments, more up-to-date designs, 
and the only world-wide exchange of ideas and data on industrial 
applications of heat transfer. 


Engineers responsible for the design, construction and operation of 

I 
processes and equipment used throughout the Chemical Process Industry 
will meet to discuss problems vitally important to their work. 


Thousands more —men in responsible charge—will turn to the 
pages of CEP’s October Heat Transfer Issue for the substance and 
findings of the Conference. 


An annual feature, this issue will carry the most comprehensive 
coverage of Heat Transfer in any publication. 

For manufacturers of instruments and controls, computers, boilers, 
condensers, heat exchangers and other heat transfer or cooling 
equipment, and many related products, the authoritative Heat Transfer 
Issue offers the select audience of chemical engineers who create 
markets and strongly influence sales. 


It reaches more chemical engineers interested in Heat Transfer 
than any single publication. 


It offers you the highest quality circulation of chemical engineers with 
positions of responsibility—the men who buy more in the CPI market. 


It costs you less per page of advertising. 


Ask our nearest representative how your advertising in CEP meets 
the eye of the men who buy. 


CHP. && 
CHEMICAL ENGINEERING PROGRESS 


Published for chemical engineers by the American Institute of Chemical Engineers m 25 West 45th Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
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Correal Lathrication in Action 


Hydraulic Pump Life Increased “~*" 221% 


i ~ 


we obi ; Complete Engineering Program 
—, —_— 


Proved Petroleum Products 


‘Mobil wins two awards 


igy The hard-hitting Socony Mo- 
bil Oil Co. (New York) campaign 
(typical ad shown above) won not 
only a Putman award for its ad- 
sales-agency team, but also an As- 





One of the ways Socony Mobi! helped The Goodyear Tire and Rubber Company 
seve over twice the cost of lubricants purchesed in 1967 


Mobil Correct Lubrication 


Another reason Youre Miles Ahead with Mobil! 


sociated Business Publications 
award. 

The ads emphasized user-benefits 
and backed up claims with case his- 
tories from top drawer companies 
who are users of Socony Mobil’s 
products. 

For the full story on this double- 
award-winning campaign see page 
156 of the April IM. e 





Graver boosts 
sales 300% 


An imaginative business paper campaign puts 
Graver near the top in a new market. . 


ig» Today, if you mention the 
name Graver to a city purchasing 
agent, he’ll tell you Graver makes 
water storage tanks. A year and a 
half ago, he wouldn’t have known. 
Although Graver Tank & Mfg. Co. 


had been producing water storage 


=e 
ae Fike eerenence 

4 rant c¢ 
FACT SHEET 
[GRAVER] 
Water Problem Solved 
tor United States Army 
Fort Meade, Maryland 


tanks for some time, not too many lif 
people, including the company itself, / % \ a h- 


took this fact too seriously. Partic- 
ularly ignorant of this fact was the 


Continued on p. 148 


Striking . 
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. Graver 1 1/3-page inserts combined striking full- 
color photos with convincing capsule case histories. 








t 





"SO 
YOU SOLD 
ENGINEERING, 
> HUH?” 





“WHAT ABOUT 
PURCHASING?” 


“Don’t you know that when you sell the engineer but neglect the 
purchasing agent you’ve done only half the job? Remember, getting 
our product approved is not the same as getting the business.” 


The purchasing agent has the final responsibility of deciding which 
approved sources will actually get orders. 


The most effective way to help your salesmen make this critical 
second half of the sale is to advertise regularly in PURCHASING, the 
methods magazine that for 44 years has helped industrial buyers in 
all phases of their work. This is the magazine they read for trends, 
interpretation of the news, and for ideas on systems, inventory con- 
trols, legal aspects of purchasing, and such important techniques 
as value analysis. 


2 


ny — 77 
Eu RCHASING MAGAZINE Ca} Purchasing agents in the manufacturing industries spend, on the average, 52¢ 


IN B P| out of every incoming sales dollar . . . And in better than 3 out of 4 cases the 


—— ACONOVER-MAST PUBLICATION 


205 East 42nd Street, New York 17, New York PA selects the supplier. 
the methods and news magazine for industrial buyers 
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GRAVER .. 

continued from p. 146 
SORRY,OLD MAN ,WE BUY ONLY 
GAS DISTRIBUTION EQUIPMENT municipal field. This was no small 


omission: the municipal field is con- 


sidered the largest single segment of 
p Spice sil — the market for water storage tank- 
% age. 

When Graver reached its 100th 
year late in 1956, the firm, a pro- 
ducer of custom-fabricated storage 
and processing equipment in steels 
and alloys, decided it had to do 
some horn-blowing about its water 
storage tanks. It set its mark at not 
only re-entering the water storage 
tank field, but to climbing so far as 
to become one of the country’s ma- 
jor suppliers. In particular it was 
anxious to be known to the huge 
municipal field. 

Although Graver considered itself 
no slouch at making and erecting 
good water storage tanks, reaching 
its sales goal was not a simple job. 
Its sales force had concentrated on 
the petroleum, chemical and petro- 
chemical field and was not equipped 
to do “missionary work” in the im- 
portant municipal field and other 
unfamiliar segments of the industrial 








/ 
| 


market. 


The advertising goal . . The firm 
turned to advertising. What was 
needed was a carefully worked out 
campaign calculated to make the 
Graver name an important one in 
the water storage tankage field: 
when bids were submitted, Graver 
wanted its prospective customers to 
and AGJ is the only magazine serving sit up and take notice and to con- 
the GAS DISTRIBUTION people — exclu- . sider the firm as a possible supplier. 
sively. Straightline editorial for a distinct Besides this basic goal, advertising 
and separate $950-million industry. (No ; had to do this job quickly to take 
gas production. No gas pipelining. No fy advantage of all the new water stor- 
waste circulation. Just plain gas dis- age tank business available from 
tribution new communities and expanding old 
ee communities throughout the coun- 
Study your product. Study your market. ‘. try. 
You don't have to blow your budget all Management also felt that if its 
over the lot. Buy AGJ — the oldest book campaign were a success, it could 
with the newest look — UP in total paid; gradually build (without a large 
UP in buying titles; UP in renewals. speculative investment) a special- 
ized sales force to handle the water 
It's so much easier. . .and more effective! storage tank product as well as hire 
a product manager. 
This was the task given to R. F. 
Millett, advertising manager, work- 
ing with John W. Ladd, of Ladd, 
AMERICAN Gas JOURNAL Southward & Bentley, Chicago, 
agency and the firm’s sales director, 
H. J. D’Aragon. 


THE PETROLEUM ENGINEER PUBLISHING CC BOX 1589 


Continued on p. 156 
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marketing 
research 


Continuity boosts readership 
per ad: McGraw-Hill study 


= Advertising continuity not only 
increases company recognition over 
the long haul, but it also secures 
greater readership per ad. 

This is a finding of a study con- 
ducted by McGraw-Hill Publishing 
Co.’s (New York) laboratory of ad- 
vertising performance, as reported 
in the new booklet, “The Value of 
Continuity in Business Publication 
Advertising.” 

The 16-page booklet explains that 
advertisers in every issue of the two 
business publications studied aver- 
aged 21% higher readership than 
advertisers in two to five issues. 
The cost per reader impression, the 
study showed, was 24% less for the 
12-month advertiser, because he 
had more readers and paid a lower 
page rate. 

Another of the study’s findings: 
15 advertisers increased readership 
in the two magazines from 23% to 
28% when they went to monthly 
schedules. 


Oil industry suppliers’ 
advertising not well organized 


= Most oil industry suppliers’ ad- 
vertising is not too well organized, 
according to a study conducted by 
Marsteller, Rickard, Gebhardt & 
Reed. 

Results of a poll of 2,000 oil men 
with “buying” titles and 600 adver- 
tising managers of companies selling 
to the petroleum industry indicate 
that one-third of the seller com- 
panies have no advertising budget. 
Instead, they usually place an ad 
when a specific problem or selling 
opportunity develops. 

Other findings of the study: 
® Budgets, when they exist, are 
small compared with those of other 
industries. Companies spending less 
than $25,000 a year for advertising 


represent nearly half of all adver- 
tisers selling to the market—and 
half have no advance advertising 
figure established. Spending is on a 
month-to-month basis. 

® Companies spending from $25,000 
to $95,000 account for 36% of oil 
industry supplier advertising, and 
one out of four uses no budget sys- 
tem. 

e Large advertisers, spending more 
than $100,000 a year, constitute 16% 
of the total. These larger advertis- 
ers all have budgets, plan media 
schedules in detail and assign each 
part of the ad budget to a specific 
sales objective. 

@ Sales calls are costly, the ad man- 
agers report. Depending on which 
phase of the oil industry the ad- 
vertiser concentrates on (produc- 
tion, refining or pipelining) costs 
range from $15 to $30 per call. 

@ Most smaller advertisers regard 
the per-prospect cost of advertising 
as high. Larger advertisers regard 
it as small. The actual figure, says 
the MRG&R report, is less than 20c. 


New research firm to study 
ad effectiveness measures 


= A new research 
“devoted to the measurement of the 
effectiveness of advertising,” has 
been formed in Chicago by Dr. 
Burleigh B. Gardner, executive di- 
rector, Social Research Inc. Chi- 
cago. 

The new research facility, called 
the Institute for Advertising Re- 
search, will operate in close affilia- 
tion with Social Research. 


organization, 


Site development advertising 
‘58 report offered 


# Which states led in industrial 
site development advertising in 
1958? According to the now-avail- 
able “1958 Development Advertis- 
ing Reports,” the top ten states, in 
descending order, Florida, 
Virginia, Arkansas, Georgia, North 
Carolina, New York, South Car- 


olina, Pennsylvania, Tennessee, Ari- 


were: 


zona. 

The reports, compiled by W. H. 
Long, industrial development pro- 
motion consultant, 5347 N. Santa 
Monica Blvd., Whitefish Bay 17, 


Wis., gives each state’s site develop- 


ment budget, the media employed, 
the name and address of the prin- 
cipal development agency and offi- 
cial, the advertising agency used, 
comments by state development di- 
rectors and other officials, and in- 
formation on how to sell state de- 
velopment accounts. 

Price of the reports is $15; for five 
or more copies, $12. 


New atomic industry directory 
lists products, services 


= The 1959 Atomic Industry Di- 
rectory, listing products, equipment 
and services under 40 major classi- 
fications and more than 130 sub- 
categories, is available from the 
Atomic Industrial Forum, 3 E. 54th 
St., New York 22. Price: $2.50. 
According to the Forum, “data- 
in-depth” is provided through prod- 
uct and service profiles of more 
than 220 industrial organizations 
active in the development and 
utilization of atomic energy. This 
includes manufacturers, processors, 
architect-engineers, constructors, 
consultants, and suppliers of tech- 


nical research services. 


He'd like 
to trade 
his camel 
for a car! 
and it will pay the 


Free World to help him! 


Overseas potential . . Newsweek is run- 
ning this and similar ads in its Pacific 
and European editions to underscore the 
need for free world business capital in 
under-developed areas. Headline reads, 
He’d like to trade his camel for a car 

and it will pay the Free World to 
help him.’’ Ad agency which prepared 
the ad is J 


York 


M. Hickerson, Inc., New 
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You trade up 
your line 

when you trade up 
its Presentation 


WITH MODERN, PLASTIC 
3D COVERS BY NATIONAL 


These covers are called ‘‘3-D’’ because 
the design is in three dimensions. 
Your name is a stand out in plastic 
applique letters. The beautiful, 
virgin plastic cover material offers 
a wide range of decorative and 
color possibilities. These covers 
may be silk screened, stamped 
and embossed. 

You'll find the cost surprisingly 
low. Our NBB Representative can 
provide expert counsel and a choice 
of designs by our Design Depart- 
ment. Send coupon now. 


Nationa BBLank Book company Tae 


Dept. 2206, HOLYOKE, MASSACHUSETTS 


Please send information about how to select a decorated cover and about the new 
NBB Covers (} Have your representative call (_| 


COMPANY 


STREET. 
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All of these marketing helps are 
available free. To get them, just 
circle the numbers of the items you 
want on the reply card on the insert 
facing this page, and drop the card 
in the mail. Industrial Marketing 
will pass your requests on to the 
publisher or supplier who offers the 
material. 


601 /Circle on Readers’ Service Card 


Show use of slide-charts 
as company sales builders 


Fourteen ways to increase sales through 
the use of slide charts designed to help 
select and illustrate a given product are 
explained in this 32-page booklet. 

Prepared by Perrygraf Corp., 150 S. 
Barrington Ave., Los Angeles, 49, it illus- 
trates how and when to use a slide 
chart, and contains examples of a variety 
of charts now being used by industrial 


sompanies. 


602/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 


Report contains market data 
for selling to forest industry 


A four-page report covering the woods 
management, logging, and transportation 
operations taking place in today’s forest 
industries, has been released by The 
Timberman, 731 S.W. Oak S&t., Portland 
5, Ore. 

Included is basic market data on log- 
jing, size of market, amounts spent by 
loggers on supplies and information on 
current equipment purchases. 


603/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 


Analyze steps in developing 
successful corporate image 


An engineering company serves as 
an example of how publicity can be used 
to develop a corporate image, in an eight- 
page booklet released by Harry Baum 
Associates, 424 Madison Ave., New York 
kA 

The booklet outlines the role of various 
company departments and personnel in 
such a program, and gives pointers on 
the creation and placement of publicity 


material. 





604/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 


Study shows ad reader's 
likes and dislikes 


Illustrations of several business paper 
ads complete with an evaluation of their 
of visibility and 
readership, are in a_ brochure 
released by Chemical & Engineering 
News, 430 Park Ave., New York 22. 

Extracted from a Mills Shepard research 
study, it summary analysis 
of each element found in both high and 
low readership ads. 


performance in terms 


shown 


includes a 


605/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Folder shows how to select 
proper office copy machine 


An examination of six different office 
photocopy processes showing the relative 
merits of each in regard to print quality, 
speed, convenience and economy, is pre- 
sented in a folder released by Peerless 
Photo Products, Inc., Shoreham, Long Is- 
land, N. Y. 

Included is an explanation of the vari- 
ous copying processes and recommenda- 
machine for 


tions for selecting the best 


specific copy problems. 


606/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Complete direct mail service 
described in booklet 


ational and local coverage through a 
one-stop direct mail service is described 
in a booklet released by Direct-Mail Crea- 
tion & Production Associates, Toledo, O. 

Outlined are the complete services pro- 
vided by a group of direct mail compa- 


located in major marketing areas 


York tc 


nies 
from New San Francisco. 
607/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Compile membership list 
Defense Department committees 


RK 


A complete list of congressmen cur- 


rently serving as members of committees 


dealing with the Department of Defense 


this eight-page report. 


is contained in 





Use these return cards 
for your copy of material 
mentioned on these pages. 


‘eak-Ua  €-sabare: 


The kK 


Readers derve Dew 
ANY 


Send for these free selling tools 


Prepared by Armed Forces Manage- 
ment, 1001 Vermont Ave., Washington 5, 
D. C., it includes House and Senate mem- 
bers serving on appropriations, armed 
services, government operations and aero- 
nautical and space groups. 


608/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Continuity seen as factor 
in higher ad readership 


The value of advertising continuity in 
obtaining higher ad readership and in- 
creased company recognition is cited in 
this statistically illustrated booklet. 

Based on surveys made by McGraw- 
Hill Publishing Co., 330 W. 42nd St., New 


Readers’ Service Dept. 


996 


Please send me the following 
research and media data 


601 602 63 
605 


604 





606 607 608 





609 610 611 612 





613 614 615 616 





York 36, it points out that advertisers in- 
crease both readership and product rec- 
ognition through a continuous ad program. 


609/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Brochure describes specialized 
public relations service 


A description of the ways in which pub- 


} 


lic relations services may 


be tailored to 


the needs of manufacturers, technical and 


service firms and associations 
tained in this eight-page brochure. 
by Burson-Marsteller 


185 N. Wabash Ave., 


Prepared 


ciates, Inc., 


is con- 


Asso- 
Chi- 


cago 1, explains the organization of an in- 


dividual publicity program. 


Continued on next page 
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ADDRESS 





CITY & ZONE 
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No 


1959 


Postage Stamp 


Necessary 
If Mailed im the 
United States 








BUSINESS 
First Class Permit No. 95, Sec. 34.9 P. L. & R. Chicago, Ill. 


REPLY CARD 








Readers’ Service Dept. 
INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 
200 East Illinois St., Chicago 11, IIl. 





heim & Weis, ™ entre Ave labels which can be used for trademark 


MARKETING AIDS.. 


-ontinued from previous page Techn illustrated include son ing, sales promotion, etc. 
: 1 hon f this eight-page catalog. 


610 ders’ Service Card ‘losed circuit ra und an aluminum ex- Prepared by the Avery Label Co., 1616 


identification, instruction labels lor cod- 


are shown in 


Film satire takes poke S. California Ave., Monrovia, Cal., it por- 


at sales meeting cliches trays a variety of labels available on pa 


per, metal, foil or film, and outlines a num- 


612/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Booklet describes expanded 
market research facilities 


ber of their uses. 


1ted booklet a at acc oy eee eee 614/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Rudy Swanson Productions, |f Lehmann rms ie ms * aig om at : wet _— Display frame adapts to 
n, V ; variety of exhibit needs 


An eight-foot display frame which can 
be quickly re-assembled to serve a wide 
range of convention, showroom, office 
and plant exhibit functions is described 

a Mitetn sutewnal « with in an illustrated brochure. 
611 , ' Service Card ow, Released by Haas Display, Inc., 3011 
Show new sound techniques ‘i _ Third Ave., Minneapolis 8, the brochure 
for trade show exhibits shows a number of different display ar- 
613/Circle on Readers’ Service Card rangements which can be assembled with- 
New catalog illustrates at Gee ent 08 tacke. 
pressure sensitive labels 


Gardner, Robinson, Stier- A wide inge of pressure sensitive 618/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Booklet provides guide 
for direct mail users 


A practical handbook and guide to the 

P N effective use of direct mail, covering the 
s oO ’ . : . ies 

ostage mailing list, copy preparation, and mailing 


Will be Paid Postage Stamp 


Necessary has been released by Pitney-Bowes, Inc., 

by If Mailed in the Stamford, Conn. 
Addressee United States Included in the 32-page booklet are ex- 
amples of several unusual direct mail 
ideas, instructions in the selection of a 
far 


st, and a bibliography of sources 





btaining additional direct mail assistance. 


BUSINESS REPLY CARD 
First Class Permit No. 95, Sec. 34.9 P. L. & R. Chicago, IIl. 








616/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Readers’ Service Dept. Show better methods for 

INDUSTRIAL MARKETING Pay See Gueet 
200 East Illinois St., Chicago 11, III. Eleven ways to make steel products 


cost less to handle, store, ship and re- 


ceive are illustrated in a folder prepared 
by Signode Steel Strapping Co., 2600 N. 
Western Ave., Chicago 47. 

Highlighting some of the successful steel 
vice Dept Please print or type information below and steel fabricating packaging operations 
being used by industry, the folder covers 


equipment ranging from complex auto- 


matic machines to simple tools. 
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TITLE 





COMPANY pe een ener ers 








PRODUCTS SOLD Use these return cards 


for your copy of material 








ADDRESS mentioned on these pages. 





CITY & ZONE 


*Note inquiries 


erviced beyond 





June 


9-11.. 





Rocket Society—Astro- 
nautical Exposition, Del Coronado, 


San Diego, Calif. 


American 


. Material Handling Institute Exposi- 


tion, Public Auditorium, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 


- National Sales Executives & Sales 


23-25.. 


29-July 


Equipment Fair, Roosevelt Hotel, 


New Orleans, La. 


International Aeronautical 
Exhibition, Le 


Paris, France. 


Paris 


Bourget Airport, 


National Association of Purchasing 
Agents’ “Inform-A-Show,’’ Waldorf- 
Astoria, New York. 


Conference on Infor- 
mation Processing, UNESCO House 
and Palais de Exhibition, 
France. 


International 


Paris, 


Plastics Exhibition, 
Olympia, London, England. 


International 


Chemical Exhibition, 
Porte de Versailles, Paris, France. 


International 


Safety and Factory Efficiency Ex- 
hibition, Bingley Hall, Birmingham, 
England. 


Office 


Association, 


Dealers 


Hilton, 


National Machine 
Netherland 


Cincinnati, O. 


Railway Supply Manufacturers As- 
sociation, Convention Hall, Atlantic 
City, NJ. 


Air Pollution 
Statler Hilton, 


Control Association, 


Los Angeles. 


Convention on Mili- 
Sheraton-Park, 


1.. National 
tary Electronics, 


Washington, D. C. 


.«Chicago International Fair and Ex 


position, Navy Pier, Chicago. 


--International Trade Fair & Exposi 


tion, Chicago. 


INDUSTRIAL 
SHOWS 


August 


18-21.. 


Western Electronic Show & Con 


vention, Cow Palace, San Fran 


cisco. 


September 


20-23... 


-- National 


Public Works 
ment Show, 
Seattle, Wash. 


Congress & Equi 


Auditotium Arena 


American Oil Chemists 
Meeting & Exhibit, 
Hotel, 


Society 
Statler-Hilton 


Los Angeles. 


Hardware Show, Col 


um, New York. 


October 


8-10.. 


Tool Engi 
neers Semi-Annual Meeting, 


American Society of 


Chase-Park Plaza Hotels, St. Louis 


National Electronics 


Chicago. 


East Coast Aeronautical & Naviga 


tional Electronics Conference 


Baltimore. 


November 


- Air Conditioning & 


Refrigeration 


Institute Exposition Yonvention 


Hall, Atlantic City. 


-- National Metal Exposition, Chicag 


- National 


- National 


Electrical Manufacturers 


Association Meeting, Traymore 


Hotel, Atlantic City. 


Retail Lumber Dealers 
Association Building Products Ex 


position, Cleveland. 


- Industrial Electric Exposition 


.. International 


Sheraton Hotel, Pittsburgh. 


Automation Exy 
tion & Congress, Trade 


Building, New York. 











when YOU 
=> datieli' 

Tal 
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do as 
CHICAGOANS 
do... 


More Chicago manufacturers 
use ‘“‘General Exhibits’ than 
any other source — to plan, 
design, build and service their 
exhibits. 

Most of our accounts have 
been with us five years or 
longer, and we serve many 
firms located in cities from 
coast to coast. 

Our long experience and 
know-how make it easy for 
you — assure top results, 
and at reasonable cost. 


eneral exhibits 


& displays ine. 


2100 N. RACINE AYE. * CHICAGO 14, ILL. 
PHONE EASTGATE 7-0100 
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Why does this man 
BUY this one 
Magazine ........+. 
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.»« While receiving as many 
as 15 others free? 


He’s the big volume contractor who sells, installs, services 
better than 70% of the total annual plumbing, heating, air 
conditioning product in the U.S. (between $7 and $8 billion in 


both construction and remodeling, at installed prices). 


As the man who really counts in this industry, he’s on mailing 


lists to receive as many as fifteen free trade books every month. 
Yet... he BUYS one business publication in his field. 


Now, nobody reads fifteen publications dealing with the same 
subject. Few even read five or six. Few really read more than 
one, thoroughly. And herein lies the strength of pDoMEsTI« 


ENGINEERING’ S real readership. 


This man doesn’t buy DOMESTIC ENGINEERING not to read, any 


more than he buys clothes not to wear, or food not to eat. 


He buys DOMESTIC ENGINEERING because he wants to read it. 
And he wants to read it because its editoriaPvitality is right up 
his alley . . . informing him, keeping him on his competitive 
toes, calling a spade a spade, stimulating him to action, creating 


new interest in every phase of his business. 


No publication can buy this kind of readership it can only 
be earned. Here’s just one measure of the way in which 


DOMESTIC ENGINEERING has earned its real readership 


In the only regular editorial competition among business 
publications (sponsored annually by Industrial Marketing 
Magazine, originated in cooperation with the N.I.A.A.) 
DOMESTIC ENGINEERING has won sixteen of the seventeen 
editorial awards made to plumbing and heating publica 
tions. These awards have been presented to DOMESTI 


ENGINEERING under such categories as .. . 


Be st Program for Re aders 
Best Published Research 
Best Merchandising Contest 


Best Series of {rticles 
Best Single Issue 

Best Original Research 
Best Appearance, Design, Format 


No amount of wishful thinking can earn such recognition 


Nor can wishful thinking make merely a automat 


“ree iprent 
ically a reader... or convert mailing list coverage into readership. 
It takes month-in and month-out, year-in and year-out perform 
ance to make real, paid readership. And DOMESTIC ENGINEERING § 
real readership carries with it the most produc tive climate for 
your advertising . . . effective exposure among the contractors and 
wholesalers who really count. Write for further information, or 


CONSULT YOUR ADVERTISING AGENCY 


DOMESTIC ENGINEERING 


The magazine that’s doing things for contractors who are going places! 


1801 PRAIRIE AVENUE 


CHICAGO 16, ILLINOIS 
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a 
MANAGEMENT | 
BUSINESS AUTOMATION 








New...a monthly 
magazine that deals 
exclusively with business 
automation and systems 


MANAGEMENT and BUSINESS AUTO- 
MATION is the only publication that 
deals exclusively with applications 
of automation and systems to busi- 
ness operations outside the assembly 


line and laboratory. 


It offers a blue-chip audience of 
24,000 hand-picked executives who 
make the buying decisions regard- 
ing business automation equipment 
and supplies. 


Published by the publishers of 
OFFICE APPLIANCES magazine. 


Write or phone for new market data, 
editorial and circulation brochure. 


nm 
ine , 


MANAGEMENT and 
BUSINESS AUTOMATION 











GRAVER .. 


continued from p. 148 


It was decided that the people to 
reach were consulting engineers, 
water superintendents and manage- 
ment officials in the municipal mar- 
ket and plant engineers, plant man- 
agers and consulting engineers in 
the industrial market. With an ad 
appropriation of some $40,000 a 
year, it was decided that magazines 
would have to carry most of the 
burden. The group felt this would 
be cheaper and more effective than 
successive and large direct mailings. 

These men also felt that there was 
a more dramatic way of presenting 
water storage tanks than the meth- 
ods used by competitors. This was 
actually a necessity if the firm 
hoped to attract the quick attention 
they wanted. 

The publication campaign began 
in April, 1957, and it continued for 
two years on the same basis. 


Three-part campaign .. This is 
what was done in the municipal 
market: 


1. A series of four-color inserts was 
scheduled on a quarterly basis in 
publications covering the people 
who influence the selection of water 
tank suppliers. The magazines were 
Public Works Magazine, Consulting 
Engineer, Water & Sewage Works 


/ 


and Water Works’ Engineering. 
These inserts were staggered in 
alternating months among the mag- 
azines; a Graver ad appeared during 
all but a few months of the year. 
The drama in these ads lay in the 
fact that they featured a fold-in flap 
on the right hand side of the page. 
The inside of the flap bore pertinent 
information about a tank pictured 
on the front page. Copy was con- 
servative and highly professional, 


mentioning specific installations. 


2. Two-color inserts were put in 
the annual municipal books: Mu- 
nicipal Index, Water & Sewage 
Works Reference & Data Edition 
and the Water Works Manual & 
Catalog File. 


3. Twelve black and white bleed 
pages in the Journal of the Ameri- 
can Water Works Association. 


Industrial field . . To reach the 
industrial field, a token campaign of 
1/3-page black and white ads was 
run every other month in Civil En- 
gineering and Plant Engineering, for 
the past two years. An elevated tank 
was featured in the 1957 and 1958 
Sweets Catalog. 

Reprints of the ad inserts were 
distributed to Graver sales offices 
and these used by salesmen follow- 
ing up leads and by them and others 
as enclosures when answering let- 
ters and submitting bids. 


(comna) 


100 East 42nd St., New York 17, MUrray Hill 2-2373 
600 West Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, DEarborn 2-3206 
$275 Wilshire Blvd. Los Angeles 5, DUnkirk 2-7337 


Good answer . . Graver’s four-page letterhead for answering inquiries (inside spread 
shown above) gave specifications on Graver products. First cover had space for personal 
letter to inquirers. 
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FIRST OF TWO ELEVATED WATER TANKS FOR JOLIET, ILL. 


a74 . 


a Madwent 


GRAVER TANK & MPG CO, INC 


For the regulars . . Handsome black-and- 
white ads like the one above kept Grav- 
the company’s 


er’s name_ known _ in 


established markets. 


Also used was a two-color four- 
page letterhead with space for the 
message and printed information 
about Graver tanks. This was used 
for answering inquiries. Graver’s 
internal-external house organ 
“Echo” was utilized to spread the 
Graver water tank storage story, to 
company personnel, customers and 
qualified prospects. 

The firm also took a booth at the 
1957 and 1958 conventions of the 
American Water Works Association, 
manned it with key Graver sales 
and ad personnel. Salesmen met 
municipal people and learned how 
to approach them. 

Proof of the success of the promo- 
tion: 


1. Quotations submitted, increased 
over 1956: 
1958—300% increase. 
1957—183% increase. 


2. Orders received, over 1956: 
1958—323% increase. 
1957—166% increase. 


Happily totaling up results, man- 
agement reports that first steps have 
been taken to build a specialized 
water tank sales force. A product 
manager was hired late in 1958. 
Graver feels it is solidly on the way 
to becoming a major supplier of this 


product. s 











| 
| 





$7 BILLION’ 
METALWORKING 
MARKET—FOR YOU 


Its major segments: Aircraft-Electronics 
Missiles - Automotive - Machinery 


One publication, WESTERN METALWORKING, sepa- 
rates the “buyers” from the “non-buyers” in a Quali- 
fied Circulation Plan which has been operating 
successfully for more than 15 years. 


THE QUALIFIED CIRCULATION PLAN — Over 60 of the most successful manu- 
facturers and distributors selling this market cooperate in this Circulation Plan 
and profit by it. They supply us with their confidential lists of prospects and 
customers. This is limited to firms that are selling metals, machinery, equip- 
ment, industrial supplies and components to warehouse, aircraft, electronic, 
missile and automotive industries in the West. Each new reader, before being 
added to our list, is notified that he is to receive a courtesy subscription from 
the firm supplying his name and is asked to confirm not only his company, title 
and address, but also his desire to read WM. Each list is sent back to its source 
once a year for review so that names no longer of interest to the advertiser can 
be dropped and new ones added. This is in addition to the normal daily 
changes required for maintaining our circulation. 


92.83% VERIFIED BY RECIPIENT — Our December, 1958 Audit shows that 
92.83% of our current circulation has been so verified by direct communication 
to us from the recipient. Moreover our June, 1959 Audit will show under the 
new BPA form that practically 100% of our circulation is addressed to indi- 
viduals by their titles. 


This plan eliminates waste for the advertiser who wants his advertising to reach 
the Metalworking Industry in this Western territory; because ALL the names 
that are supplied to us by the cooperating advertisers are men who are in a 
Position to buy your products, recommend them or not. 


SELECTIVE COVERAGE AT MINIMUM COST— The advertising rates of WM 
to reach this selective group are much less than you would pay in other publi- 
cations that are offering you “numbers” in circulation with no proof of ability 
to buy. December 30th BPA Circulation Statements show that: 


WESTERN METALWORKING has a 92.83% verification direct to 
publisher 


The second publication has a 69.80% comparable verification 
The third publication has a 66.32% comparable verification 


The fourth publication has a 51.49% comparable verification 


Put your advertising dollars to work at the lowest cost per thousand 
for coverage of the men and industries you need to sell. Many ad- 
vertisers are doing so now—that is why WM has moved from third 
to second place in advertising volume during 1958 among the four 
major Western industrial publications. 


* SOURCE: U. S. Dept. of Commerce, Bureau of Census Publications. 


: (" — rv ~ 
2035 Miramar St., Los Angeles 57, Calif. 
A JENKINS PUBLICATION 
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im reprints 


PPITTITITITITITIT ETT tenesenepuenees 


The following reprints of feature articles which have appeared in Industrial 
Marketing are available at 25¢ each, except where another price is listed. 
Special prices are available upon request for quantity orders. Please order by 
number, enclosing payment for all orders for $2 or less. Send all orders to: 
Reprint Editor, Industrial Marketing, 200 East Illinois St., Chicago 11, Hil. 


MTTITITITITITITITITITTT TLL LL 


gp R504 A Basic Guide to Better Technical Publicity — by Peter J. B. Stevens 


ve: y nedia of Marketing by one of t techr 


383 A package of two articles on corporate image building: 
Unusual Ads Build a Corporate Image for Westinghouse (see 380 below) and 
Prestige Brochures—And Are They Worthwhile. The latter describes the how a 


stiae brochure This reprint 5 
y ough prestige 


382 Whoet Happens to a Catalog After 18 Years — by Herbert Levy 
381 Who's Who Among Industrial Advertising Agencies 
' , the rtf olla ® «2 Pies licte any nas of 321 


fp R503 A Checklist Guide to Profitable Marketing—prepared by Stewart, Dougoll & 
Associates. 


R380 Unusual Ads Build a Corporate Image for Westinghouse. 


R379 Industrial Design as @ Function of Marketing—by Peter Muller-Munk 
R378 The Industrial Ad Budget—by H. Jay Bullen. 
How y ¢ } expe iture mpare with t 

with If 
§§ 8502 A System for Organizing a Marketing Library — By Howard G. Sawyer 
R501 How to Change a Trademark 
R376 Can the Results of Industrial Advertising be Measured? 

ew 


R375 ITE Reaps Multiple Rewards Through Distributor Education 


R374 Distributor Feedback Sessions Answer Questions, Solve Problems 
ee distributor eak up or newhat r Jerstood subject: What 


‘ 


is R373 How to use readership research — by J. Wesley Rosberg 


fb dina 


pedia of marketing feature covering 
Tt reprint a Jes a list of a 


dershio research services in 195 
rt V l 


R372 Here's how to shoot (and then use) better advertising photographs — by Larry 
Roth 
He able pointers on shooting advertising ¢ 


R371 Industrial Advertising’s Man-of-the-Year: William T. Clawson 
t the r B awson. advert a and promotion director of 
R369 Why it takes effective plans and merchandising for new product success 


R368 A profile of today's industrial salesman 
R367 Getting the maximum from a case history — by Burt B. Roens 


t way jifferent 


R366 You have to build markets for your new products — by Edward J. Detgen 
t ) Fiberala essf te jue for t dina market: 
R365 Troubles’s comin’ if you're not organized for sales — by John R. Sargent 


f 
oraanizat 
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Panel discusses 
pitfalls of 
technical publicity 


= The power of technical publicity 
can be misdirected, misapplied, mis- 
handled—or missed completely. 

This is the combined opinion of a 
four-member panel which discussed 
technical publicity at a meeting of 
the Philadelphia NIAA chapter. The 
members: Frank Votta, Jr., chief 
engineer, Hunter Spring Co.; John 
W. Donahey, advertising and public 
relations director, Foote Mineral 
Co.; Stephen Baur, publicity direc- 
tor, Harris D. McKinney; and Gene 
Beaudet, managing editor, Iron Age. 

Here are a few of the ways, as 
pointed out by the panel members, 
that a company can miss on techni- 
cal publicity: 


1. Management fails to realize the 
value of a sound, budgeted publicity 
program to company growth. Mr. 
Votta said, “A technical feature 
article program has really paid off 
for Hunter Spring by giving our 
company a reputation for technical 
excellence in our field. This is espe- 
cially important because we are a 
relatively small company - sur- 
rounded by giants.” 


2. The technical information is not 
analyzed and classified before the 
article is written. Mr. Baur ex- 
pressed the idea that preparing and 
placing technical publicity depends 
primarily upon paying proper atten- 
tion to three basic steps: evaluating 
news, understanding media, and 
matching them up. 

He said, “Before doing anything 
else, you must analyze and classify 
your information. Once this is done 
you can consider the form the arti- 
cle will take. You must then select 
the right publication, according to 
the industry and editorial interest.” 


3. Giving the technical publicity 
job to an advertising manager as an 
“extra function,’ when he doesn’t 
have time to give it the attention it 
deserves. Mr. Donahey said that a 
company should separate technical 
publicity from either advertising or 
public relations—and place a man 
in charge of this specific function— 
as soon as possible. * 





NIAA NEWS. . 


continued from p. 78 


er of Conover-Mast’s Purchasing. 
He is currently serving as the asso- 
ciate director. 


For director-at-large: A. Boyce 
Craig, Jr... Mr. Craig is advertising 
manager and public relations direc- 
tor of Ingalls Industries, Birming- 
ham, Ala. He is currently director- 
at-large. 

The nominating committee, under 
the chairmanship of R. C. Sickler, 
past chairman of the board, will 
submit the slate for a vote of the 
members at the NIAA’s annual 
meeting in San Francisco, June 14- 


17. 








AN AD MANAGER SAYS... | effective 
Ad managers work | low cost ways to cover 


too much, 


think too little - the electronic market 


= Advertising managers spend too 
much time doing and not nearly 
enough time thinking about their 


56,000 engineers and p.a.’s rely on... 


companies’ and their own long- 
eem 


range future—and this preoccupa- | eem 
tion with the short term mechanics ELECTRONIC ENGINEERS CLIP/FILE 
of advertising is one of the most | 
serious inhibitors to increasing the | MASTER Monthly new product newspaper 
stature of advertising men within | 1400-page annual catalog-directory with exclusive editorial features 
g pag & 3 
their own companies. of the electronic industry that guarantee readership 
These  self-termed “somewhat 51 PRODUCT SECTIONS — each an indi- 
dangerous’ generalizations” were | vidual marketplace for the type of AVAILABILITY AND PRICE INFORMATION 
made by Burchard M. Day, adver- product you manufacture. Similar absolutely essential to buying 
isi ere Biel products are grouped in the same decisions. 
ang en of the Carborundum section. 726 pages of catalog data 
Co., Niagara Falls, New York, at a provide the engineer and purchasing | MANUFACTURERS’ CLOSEST LOCAL SALES 
regional NIAA meeting sponsored | agent with instantly accessible OFFICES — eliminates correspondence 
by the Toronto, Hamilton, Buffalo information to make a buying and facilitates immediate closing of 
-cisi a sale. 
and Rochester chapters. decision. shat aia 
Mr. Day told his admen audience MANUFACTURERS DIRECTORY — places ORGANIZED FOR EASY FILING — new 


even though management does not 5,100 manufacturers and local sales product items bear the appropriate 
f re offices only a phone call away from eem section number, Thousands of 
Go Sangrennign Donning, “Saint te er the eem user. engineers clip and file this new 
incentive for you to do so.” “First, INDUSTRY-WIDE PRODUCT INDEX AND ]| product data. Your latest informa- 
he explained, “the maturity of your DIRECTORY— makes it easy for the tion is on hand whenever a buying 
own thinking, your ability to col- engineer to locate your catalog data. decision is made. 

lect facts and provide logical ap- 
proaches to projectable problems, is 





@€em AND CLIP/FILE MARKET 


bound to be impressive in a long- 56,000 qualified electronic engineers (design, research, 
production, project) and purchasing agents — 20 handpicked 


range vacuum. The boss might even by manufacturers’ sales representatives ...the men 
get the message. who know the key buyers in their territories. 

“But almost more important, by To sell 56,000 engineers and pa’s at the lowest cost per thousand in the fiela. 
getting your feet wet in this kind of Annually...catalog in eem 
activity, you suddenly add to your Monthly... advertise in eem CLIP/FILE 
value—if not to your present com- 60 Madison Ave. *« Hempstead, N.Y. * 1Vanhoe 6-7759 
pany, then certainly to the next guy Write for free informative 16-page booklet 
who pays your salary.” How to Build Sales Thru More Effective Product Pres 

Continued on page 160 
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guest 
HOW DO YOU SELL 
TO FOUNDRIES? 


MMW 


advertise in the 
foundrymen s own magazine 


| or 


casti 


why 
because 


. reaches every known foundry in 
the United States and Canada 

. publishes top technical editorial 
material (and more pages of it!) 

. is best read (reader inquiry results 
prove this) 

. is published by the technical so- 
ciety of the industry 

. produces most direct response for 
advertisers 


If you want the maximum advertising 
results be sure your schedule includes 
the magazine that produces maximum 
reader response! 


For more information 


drop a. line to... 


published by 

American Foundrymen’s Society 
Golf and Wolf Roads 

Des Plaines, Illinois 
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NIAA NEWS... 


continued from p. 159 


Mr. Day then cited typical cor- 
porate objectives that should be 
“explored and exploited” by ad- 
vertising management: 


1. If management plans to borrow 
a large sum of money by any of the 
conventional means in the next five 
years, someone must build accept- 
ance for the growth aspects and the 
financial management of the com- 
pany. Therefore, 
tising or along-term public relations 
and publicity program along these 


corporate adver- 


lines is called for. 


2. If there is a plan to acquire com- 
related 
the same need is present and much 


panies in industries, much 


the same answers should be pro- 


posed. 


3. If there is a plan to broaden and 
expand research facilties, there is an 
accompanying need to publicize 
facilties in order that they 
may be out of the red as soon as 


those 


possible. 


4. If there is an upturn in govern- 
ment activity, there are channels of 
communications to all levels of legis- 
lative, judicial and executive gov- 
ernment. Advertising can be used 
to influence this government activ- 
ity. 


The advertising agency’s part in 
the company long-range planning 
was touched on by J. D. MeNie, 
president, Russell T. Kelley Co., 
Ltd., Hamilton. He that in 
many cases the agency’s contribu- 
tion to basic planning is limited to 
assignments—and 
“Certainly 


said 


specific, isolated 


in some cases is_ nil. 
agency resources,” he stated, “espe- 
cially in the area of market data and 
xperience with other client prob- 
‘ems, are not utilized as they ought 
to be in much of the client’s plan- 
ning.” 


Toronto sponsors student for 
‘Inside Advertising’ Week 


# Only one NIAA chapter spon- 
sored an “Inside Advertising Week” 
student this year. The chapter: 
Toronto. The student: Bruce N. 
Billings, from the University of 
Western Ontario. 


Mr. Billings was the first Ca- 
nadian student to take part in the 
seminar, which was attended by 
students from more than 40 US 
colleges and universities. He at- 
tended a week-long series of lec- 
tures, tours, conferences, lunches 
and dinners designed to give him 
a comprehensive look “inside ad- 
vertising.” This year’s program was 
planned by the Association” of Ad- 
vertising Men & Women, with the 
assistance of the Advertising Club 
of New York. 


COMMUNICATIONS!!! 


USS’s Crawford 
says PA depends on 
co-workers’ advice 





= To what extent does the modern- 
day, industrial purchasing agent 
look to other company departments 
for advice on purchasing decisions? 

According to W. W. Crawford, 
purchases director of United States 
Steel Corp., “We in purchasing must 
maintain a free flow of information 
both to and from the operating, 
engineering, traffic, sales, account- 
ing and law departments. 

“It is important to utilize the spe- 
cial knowledge of these depart- 
ments; otherwise, the procurement 
officer may tend to relegate the 
purchasing decision to price alone. 
Nothing could be more unsound, for 
initial cost of itself in no way de- 
picts true value... 

“There is a gold mine in lower 
material costs, but it is available 
only to those who seriously weigh 
all of the factors that determine the 
sound purchase.” 

Speaking to the New York NIAA 
chapter, Mr. Crawford said that 
value analysis, perhaps more than 
any other single aspect of purchas- 
ing, points up the great need for 
cooperation and coordination among 
the various industrial functions and 
responsibilities of the industrial or- 
ganization. 

He explained that value analysis 
provides first for a comprehensive 
study of the function to be per- 
formed by a particular product or 
service. This is followed, he said, 
by diligent research into which type 


of product or service most ade- 





quately meets stated requirements— 
together with investigation of avail- 
able sources, and comparison of to- 
tal purchase cost with the specific 
purchase price. 

It is in this latter study, he said, 
that the purchaser depends “in 
large measure upon the assistance 
of industrial advertising.” He em- 
phasized this point by stating that 
the cost of products and services 
purchased by US Steel each work- 
ing day exceeds $4 million. “Even 
more significant,” he added, “is the 
great variety of different products, 
numbered in the tens of thousands, 
and purchased from one or more 
of nearly 50,000 suppliers repre- 
senting almost every major field of 
the nation’s industrial and business 
activity.” 


PUSHOVERS, BUT... 





Sell your company’s 
salesmen on ads, 
Schneider urges 


= Too many advertising managers 
overlook the importance of selling 
advertising to their company’s 
salesmen, according to William E. 
Schneider, advertising and _ sales 
planning manager, LaSalle Steel 
Co., Chicago. 


New tork “Men of the Year’. . 


Speaking at a meeting of the 
Chicago NIAA chapter, Mr. Schnei- 
der said that top management is 
sold on salesmen, and often respect 
their opinions on the value of the 
company’s ad program before that 
of the advertising manager. 


He said that although the job of | 
selling salesmen on advertising is | 
not an easy one, the ad manager has | 
the consolation of knowing that | 
“good salesmen are pushovers for | 


good sales pitches.” 

As a rule, he added, salesmen 
aren't impressed with readership 
figures and other statistical data in- 
volved 
don’t go for ‘blue sky’ descriptions of 
ad program aspirations. They want 
specifics on how the ads are to help 
them sell more and make 
money,” he said. 

Sevwel ideas were proposed at 


more 


the meeting for learning the sales- | 


men’s real attitudes about ad pro- 
grams. Among them was: 


@ The ad manager should read 


salesmen’s call reports and trade 
show reports submitted to the sales 
manager. Salesmen are more like- 
ly to be completely candid with the 
when talking about 
than they 


talking to the ad department. 8 


sales manager 


advertising would be 


John VeWolf (right), outgoing 


president of the 500-plus-member New York NIAA chapter, 


presents gold watches to Alvin R. Kracht (left), 
media director at J. M. Mathes, 
Gulf Publishing Co. Mr 
1959” 


Skelton was named 


ton, district manager, 
elected 
members, 
1959,’ 


“Space Buyer of 
and Mr. 


assistant 
Inc., and to George R. Skel- 
Kracht was 
by the chapter’s associate 
“Space Salesman of 


by the active company and agency members 


in media selection. “They | 


AFS BUYERS 
DIRECTORY 


(First issue Sept. 15, 1959) 


The only complete Buyers 
Directory serving the 
Metal Casting Industry 


ACT NOW 


Advertising deadline July 1 


FOUNDRYMEN ASKED FOR IT! 


. Because no general directory covers 
the more than 1,000 specialized prod- 
ucts used by their industry. 

. Because there are more than 3,000 
trade names of these products. 


. Because they need a comprehensive 
directory. 


BUYERS WILL USE IT! 


. Because in one handy hard-covered vol- 
ume it will provide more information 
than whole filing cabinets of obsoles- 
cent material. 

. Because it is planned and organized to 
support the purchasing function. 


. Because it will be sent to every foundry 
superintendent in the U.S. and Canada. 
Multiple copies to larger foundries. 

. Because these are the men with the 
buying influence—who spend an esti- 
mated $2'2 billion dollars annually. 


BE THERE WHEN THEY MAKE 
THEIR BUYING DECISIONS! 


The AFS Buyers Directory will have two 
years of life. This is your last chance to 
advertise until 1961! Reserve space now. 


AFS BUYERS 
DIRECTORY 


published by | 
American Foundrymen’s Society 
Golf and Wolf Roads 
Des Plaines, Illinois 
1959 e@ 


ley * 


June 








SELL 

to the 
$6 Billion 
CERAMIC 
FIELD! 


Here is a giant of an industry 
that buys just about every 
conceivable product from raw 
materials to office supplies! 
It's ready and waiting to be 
sold by you. 


You reach the key men in ce- 
ramics through the CERAMIC 
BULLETIN. The BULLETIN 
is the industry’s own maga- 
zine, and has the largest paid 
circulation in the field. Your 
message in the BULLETIN 
will reach over 7,200 key men 
in every part of ceramics 
from research to manage- 
ment, 

Write today for the ceramics 
story it’s in the folder, 
“Scope and Size of Ceramic 
Production in’ the United 
States”. Get the ceramics 
story and get the BULLETIN 


tiory. 


AMERICAN CERAMIC 
SOCIETY 


iF lite 
\\/ ee 
\ss 3 ulletin 


ae 


4055 N. High St., Columbus 14, Ohio 
AMherst 8-8645 
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IM AWARDS... 


continued from p. 133 


December issue. Editor: Ralph Cap- 
lan. 


Best original research: 


Plaque winner: Volume Feeding 
Management, New York . . En- 
titled, “Mealtown ’58,” VFM’s win- 
ning entry shows how today’s prob- 
lems in buying, storing, preparing 
and serving of food are being solved 
by all types of operators in res- 
taurants, hotels, clubs, schools, em- 
ploye feeding facilities, etc. 


The article is packed with hun- 
dreds of useful ideas that can be ap- 
plied by other operators in all areas 
of their business. Editor is Jack A. 
Ghene. 


Certificates: 


Architectural Record, New York 
- « for “Onward and Upward- 
Growth Trends Resumed,” Editor: 
Emerson Goble. 
Canadian Pharmaceutical Jour- 
nal, Toronto . . for “The 16th An- 
nual Survey of Retail Pharmacy 
Operations.” Editor: Margaret Fre- 
win. 





GRAND TOTALS 


21 years of the contest: 


Publication 
American Druggist 
American Machinist 
American Restaurant 
Apparel Arts 
Architectural Forum 
Architectural Record 
Aviation Age 
Domestic Engineering 


Electrical Manufacturing 
Electrical Merchandising 
Electrical World 
Engineering News-Record 
Factory 

GP 

Hosiery & Underwear Review 
Hotel Management 
Hotel Monthly 

House & Home 

Industrial Design 
Institutions Magazine 
Interiors 

Iron Age 

Jewelry 

Machine Design 
Materials in Design Engineering 
Mill & Factory 

National Petroleum News 
Oil & Gas Journal 
Power 

Progressive Architecture 
School Executive 

Steel 





Which business papers have been doing a consistently superior edi- 
torial job through the years? Here's a good indication, a listing of the 
multiple winners* of Industrial Marketing's editorial awards over the 


Plaques Certificates Specials Total 





Electrical Construction & Maintenance 


5 —_ 
4 
4 
6 
17 
17 
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I jess than three plaques 











0. L. Bruns, vice-president 
of API, dies at 62 


# Otto L. Bruns, 62, a vice-presi- 
dent of Advertising Publications, 
Inc., died in 
Chicago of a 
heart ailment 
May 16. 

Mr. Bruns had 
been with API— 
publisher of IN- 
DUSTRIAL MAR- 
KETING, Adver- 
tising Age and 
Advertising Requirements—since 
1933. He was a sales representative 
on Advertising Age from 1933 to 
1952, when he shifted from AA to 
do sales spadework on the newly- 
launched Advertising Requirements. 

Before joining API Mr. Bruns 
worked in the Chicago sales office 
of Editor & Publisher for two years. 
And before that, he was in the Chi- 
cago sales office of the Kansas City 
Star. 


O. L. Bruns 


Advertiser changes. . 


William P. Brown . . from advertising 
staff, International Div., Vick Chemical C 
to advertising and sales promotion man 
ager, Feed Supplements Dept., Borden 
Special Products Co., New York. 


James L. Wetzel . . from eastern district 
manager, Atlas Powder Co., to sales direc 
tor, explosives operations, Energy Div. 


Olin Mathieson Chemical Corp., New York. 


Herbert B. Rust . . from direct advertising 
manager, Atlas Plywood Corp., to adver 
tising and public relations manager, 
Stowe-Woodward, Newton, Mass., rubber 


manufacturer. 


Edgar F. Koller . . from head of equipment 
research and development, Master Build 
ers Co., to sales promotion manager, Main 


tenance, Inc., Wooster, O., maker of main 


tenance products. 


L. A. Miller . . from marketing manager 
Eugene Dietzgen Co., to marketing direc 
tor, Central Scientific Co., Chicago scien 


tific equipment maker. 


Milton Shapiro . . from market research 
manager, Machinery Hydraulics Div., t 
same post for all divisions of Vickers, Inc., 


Detroit builder of oil hydraulic equipment. 


Robert T. Daily . . from rubber market de 
Continued on page 164 








here’s where hospitals 
compare and select 





be sure your catalog 
is on file to help them 
choose your product 


HospiraL PuRCHASING FILE, since 1919, 
has been the standard product finding source in the hospital 
market—assures economical and complete distribution of 
your catalog of hospital products to those who make buying 
decisions—plus 94+% retention up to the point of purchase. 
Less in total cost and far more effective than individual catalog 
distribution. Ask for proof of retention and proof of use. The 
1960 Edition is now in preparation—plan to file your catalog 
here to serve throughout next year. Catalog reservations close 
summer 1959. Write NOW for catalog filing prices and market 
details. 


a service 0 


ry HOSPITAL PURCHASING FILE 


Purchasing Files, Inc., 919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Ill. 


Conronarion Exclusive Sales Representative: The Modern Hospital Publishing Co., Inc. 











7 Collins 
¥ Miller and 
Hutchings 


333 WEST LAKE STREET 
CHICAGO 6 
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Serving commercial wood-working: 


HE WOOD-WORKER and 
VENEERS AND PLYWOOD 


... the only wood products jOur- 
nal poblished in 2 EDITIONS. 
Positive market contact and dis- 
tribution — individually serving 
two areas with wholly different 


production problems. 


EDITIONS 


BOTH EDITIONS 
consistently have the 
highest subscription 
renewal rates in the 

field — convincing 

proof of reader 
satisfaction. 


USE BOTH EDITIONS 
for products with full indus- 
try appeal. The Combination 
Rates are lowest in the field 
per 1,000 paid circulation, 
with the added impact of 
direct contact with each 


industry. 


Use The Wood-Worker 
Edition to advertise prod- 
ucts for solid wood fabrica- 


tion or treatment. 


Use Veneers & Plywood 
Edition to advertise to all 
phases: of plywood and 
veneer production, or to the 


veneering market. 


Published by 


The S. H. Smith Co. 
2234 N. Meridian St. 
Indianapolis 7, Ind. 
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Advertiser changes. . sales promotion specialist, General Elec- 
tric Co., to advertising and sales promc 

tinued from p. 1603 ~ 
tion manager, Government Equipment Div., 


Raytheon Mfg. Co., Waltham, Mass 


Pp +< 


lopment manager Silicone Products 


yeneral Electric Co., Waterford 
Robert L. Kempton . . from marketing di- 


marketing manager for the de 
rector to marketing vice-president, Ed- 


He succeeds Jerome T. Coe, ¥ ‘ re 
wards o., Norwalk, Conn., maker of 
al manager of the department 
electrical signaling equipment. 


Hubert McCarthy . . from 


search analyst, Raymond 


NT 


James W. Russell . . {1 
Americar 


Kempton Boas 


Herbert A. Boas, Jr. . . 


ind member of policy committee, named 


marketing director 
rice-president, Budd Co., Philadelphia 


f a wide variety of industrial 


Frank A. Guba . . from marketing con 
marketing manager, Damascus 


zreenville, rd 


Herbert E. Hirschland . . from commercial 
lopment director to commercial de 
velopment vice-president, Metal & Thermit 
’ maker f chemicals 
md arc 
Rhodes Stetson 


Robert L. White . . from advertising staff 


Richard A. Stetson . . f1 
sales promotion manager, Ingersoll Kala idvertising manager, Walworth 


AT 


NCW York valves and fittings maker. 


James C. James, Jr. . . from structural sec 
non manager proauct veiopment 1e 
partment, to assistant 11 sales man 


MA ‘ . 
1ger mwiasonite ‘ Tp. 


Wayne H. McGlade . . fr 
ecullve vice-president to product develoy Virgil C. McQuiddy, Jr. . . named gen 
ment manager, earthmoving and related eral sales manager, Textile Div., United 


“ceed 


R. Douglas Toler . . from advertising man 
1ger, Shakeproof Div., Illinois Tool Works 
ional-Standard 


I speciaity 


periorated 


Jj manager 


vice-president, Van 


McGlade 


Richard O. Baily 


name issisia 


Frederick J. Bell 
president, National 


1} 


Martin B. Curran . . from advert 





John W. Frazier . . from merchandise di- 
vision manager to field sales administra- 
tion manager, American Air Filter Co., 
Louisville, Ky. 


Ronald J. Baldwin . . from advertising 
and sales promotion staff, Continental As- 
surance Co., to copywriter, National Alu- 
minate Corp., Chicago chemicals maker. 


Jay Womack . . from assistant advertis- 
ing manager to advertising manager, Proto 
Tool Co., Los Angeles. Also, Henry J. 
Zellweger, from ad manager of Proto 
Tool, to merchandising manager of the 
parent company, Pendleton Tool Indus- 
tries, Los Angeles. 


S. Lee Perlow .. from sales promotion 
manager to advertising and sales promo- 
tion manager, Korfund Co., Long Island 
City, N. Y., vibration, shock, and noise 
control equipment. 


Vincent E. O'Sullivan . . from advertising 
staff, Industrial Chemicals Div., American 
Cyanamid Co., to advertising, sales pro- 
motion supervisor, Sylvania Electronic 
Systems, Parts Div., and Chemical and 
Metallurgical Div., Sylvania Electric Prod- 
ucts, New York. 


Newton D. Baker . . employes and public 
relations director, named marketing vice- 
president, Black, Sivalls & Bryson, Kansas 
City, Mo., maker of oil field equipment, 
controls and steel products. 


Felton 


Arthur P. Felton . . from vice-president 
and marketing-merchandising director, 
Cunningham & Walsh, to marketing direc 


tor, American Brake Shoe Co., New York. 


Lawrence A. Smith . . from advertising 
and sales promotion staff, General Elec 
tric Co.'s Lamp Div., to sales promotion 
manager, Sylvania Lighting Products, a 
Salem, Mass., division of Sylvania Electric 


Products. 


Edward C. Ross .. from educational coun 
selor, International Correspondence 
Schools, to assistant advertising manager, 
B-I-F Industries, Providence, R. I., maker 


of meters, feeders and controls. 


William G. Chappell . . from staff budget 


coordinator to advertising research man- 
ager, Abbott Laboratories, North Chicago. 
Also, Richard J. Dubourdieu, from copy- 
writer to institutional promotion manager; 
Richard T. Collignon, from copywriter to 
antibiotics promotion manager; and Rob- 
ert E. Ryan, from copywriter to chemical 
promotion manager. 


Lewis D. Fykse . . from marketing services 
manager, American Machine & Foundry 
Co., to marketing director, Associated 
Spring Corp., Briston, Conn. 


Virgil J. Busto . . from media supervisor, 
Edward H. Weiss & Co., to advertising 
manager, Chicago Molded Products Corp., 
Chicago. 


SES EES | 





Griffin Norton 


George W. Griffin, Jr. and George P. Nor- 
ton . . named vice-presidents of General 
Telephone & Electronics Corp., New York. 
Mr. Griffin, former vice-president of Syl 
vania Electric Products in charge of public 
relations, will guide GT&E’s public rela 
tions. Mr. Norton, former public relations 
director, will guide GT&E’s financial and 
stockholder relations and various advertis 


ing programs. 


Alan D. Stuart . . from public relations 
staff, Jam Handy Organization, to public 
relations manager, American Seating Co 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Paul Dorion . . from assistant sales man 
ager to marketing manager, Davidson 
Corp., Brooklyn, N. Y., maker of offset 
printing equipment, office offset duplica- 
tors, and allied equipment 


Robert C. Hailer . . from advertising man 
ager, Kendall Mills Div., Kendall Co., t 
advertising and sales promotion manager 
Ludlow Mfg. & Sales C Needham 


Heights, Mass., maker of 


Agency changes. . 


Richard H. Darby .. from acc 
ecutive, Hazard Advertising Agency 
York, to account executive, Smith 
& Knudsen, New York. 


William Punton . . from Hazard Advertis 
ing Co., New York, to account executive 


Continued on page 16¢ 








Now give 
buying information 
to over 


72,000 customers 
in over 45,000 


plants 


In Industrial Maintenance and 
Plant Operation you reach the men 
who do the buying . . . the most 
important buying customers of in- 
dustry. How do we know? It’s easy. 
Before a person can receive IM & 
PO, he must meet 3 qualications. 
He must... 

1. Be employed by a firm with a 
Dun & Bradstreet rating of $50,- 
000 or better, or with 50 or more 
employees. 

2. Qualify by title or function as 
a member of the Plant Service 
Group. 

3. Have specifying or 
authority or influence. 
That’s buying power—found in 
over 72,000 men in more than 
45,000 carefully selected plants. 
Here’s where they are: 











buying 





Total 
Plants IM & PO 
Covered Circulation 


Ordnance & Accessories 193 200 
Food & Kindred Products ; 6,422 
Tobacco Manufacturers 522 
Textile Mill Products j 2,524 
Apparel Manufacturers ; 2,000 
Lumber & Wood Products 
(except furniture) ... 2,100 
Furniture & Fixtures 400 
Paper & Allied Industries 2,502 
Printing, Publishing 
& Allied Industries 1,252 
Chemicals & Allied Products ; 6,450 

Products of Petroleum & 
1,496 


Products 1111 

& Leather Products 876 

Stone, Clay & Glass Products : 3,201 
Primary Metal Products . 5,957 
Fabricated Metal Products 5,000 
Machinery (except electrical) 6,626 10,757 
Electrical Machinery 
~ Equipment & Supplies 2,643 4.395 
Transportation Equipment 1,564 3 042 
Instrument Manufacturers 117 400 
Miscellaneous Manufacturing 
Industries 380 
Mining, Crude Petroleum & 
Natural Gas Extraction 759 
Construction 531 
Service Industries 568 
Utilities 2,691 
Distribution 1,822 
Educational Services 977 
Government 574 














TOTAL 45,527 72,116 








To get your share of the record break- 
ing inquiries, our advertisers are get- 
ting month after month, call or write 
your IM & PO Office. 


ames publishing co. 
Cuthbert at 36th. Philadelphia 1, Pa. 


industrial 


i FeViahs-.ab-talet =) 


and plant 


Operation 





plant operating products, methods and equipment 
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THE TEXTILE TEAM 
IN LATIN AMERICA 


Textiles Panamericanos 


to all mills monthly 
since 1941 


DIRECTORIO 


Pana (A OUSTEIA 


TEXTIL 


Pana meer Ame 











| a | 
to all mills annually 


PANAMERICAN PUBLISHING CO., INC. 
570-7th AVENUE, NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 


DIRECT MAIL HAS BEEN OUR 
BUSINESS FOR OVER 30 YEARS 


Call Wabash 2-8655 for 
LETTER & MAILING 
SERVICE 


MARIE 
Does It FASTER! 
l lavit hand’e your complete 
be aSsu j | prompt anda ac 


j 


r delivered to you. Marie 
all mailing details for wide 

y of é f rore than 30 years — 
Multigraphing ° Fill-in on Multigraphed 
etters * Planographing * Addressing * 
Mimeographing ° Printing * Addresso- 
graphing * Auto-typed letters. * Also 
Addressograph list and hand-list main- 
tenance 


Call Wabash 2-8655 and Just Ask For Marie 


431 SoutTH DEARBORN STREET 
CuIcaco 5, IL WABASH 2-8655 
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Agency changes. . 


Horton, Church & Goff 


Waldie & Briggs . 


nandle 1dvertusing 


Parker Advertising Co. 


Klau-Van Pietersom-Dunlap . . Milwa 


nandaie 


Harry C. Pick 


Kircher, Helton & Collett . . Dayton, O. 
named agency for Bell Sound Div., 
Thompson Ramo Wooldridge, Columbus 
manufacturer of high fidelity and 
sterephonic components and public ad 
iress systems. 
Fuller & Smith & Ross . . New York, has 
purchased the office of Evans & Ass 
riates, Fort Worth, Tex. Stanley Schlen- 
ther, former Evans & Associates partner, 


sident and manager of the new 


Duncan-Brooks . . formerly of Mineola 
N. Y., has moved to larger quarters at 


vountry Rd., Garden City, N. Y. 


Steiner & Livingston . . New York, has 
changed its name to William Steiner As 

, has moved to 42 E 
Joel J. Liska . . fr 


rn 


AULOMOLIVE 


Wellman-Buschman Co... 


‘nangea its name 


Balsam Advertising 


KT 
~y f 
y IOr 


Kirk Allen 
D. P. Bushnell 





Thomson Advertising . . Peoria, Ill., ax 

pointed to handle advertising for Ottawa 

Steel Div., Young Spring & Wire Co., 

Ottawa, Kan. manufacturer of construc 

tion and material handling equipment, 

and Kelley Ripper Division, Crutcher 
Cummings, Houston, Tex. manu 
f heavy duty tractor rippers. 


Bayless-Kerr Co. . . Cleveland, named 
agency for Morrison Products, Cleveland 
manufacturer of range hood ventilators 
yrinding wheel guards and blower wheels 
and assemblies for domestic furnaces and 


air conditioning units. 


Grimm & Craigle . . Chicago, named t 
handle advertising for John Sterling Corp. 
Richmond, Ill. manufacturer of builder's 
} and Gatke Corp., Chicago man 
Ided brake linings and 
ie 

Sanger-Funnell . 


new quarters 


Donald J. Atkinson 


market research an 


Sussman, Jordan & Polachek . . Brent 
* namea |t handle advertising 


Gardens, Cal. 


Edward E. Van Horn 
Advertising Agency 


Keling 


NT 


London Advertising Agency .. has mov 


from Newark, N. J., to larger quarters at 


A. D. Adams Advertising 


med to handle ivertising 


Howard Mehr . . from 

dustrial publicity, Selas C 
Dresher, Pa., to media direct 
Smith, Inc., New York public 
agency. He was also named man 
Intermedia, new Smith division 
izing in industrial publicity me 


flon services 


Thomas D. Heap 


tive t irector 


Gray & Kilgore 

A. E. Hale .. 
vertising-sales 

Pro, Chicago manufacturer 
replacement parts, t 


& Briggs, Chicag 


Waldie & Briggs 

handle advertising 

corp., North Chicag 
displacement meters 


ll ina 


Arthur W. Cowles 
pervisol t assistant jen 


Marsteller, Rickard, Gebhardt & 


chicago. Fred B. Livingston, agen 


the 


Black & Musen 


named 


Ray Ellis Advertising . . 
named agency for Cor 


rd. 


W. L. Towne Co. 


1andale 1avertusing 











He’s reading 


about 
automation in... 





_ 


com MINING 


Although possibly a little 
over zealous, the man above 
has something in common 
with every reader of Coal 
Mining. He depends on each 
issue for the latest news on 
methods, equipment and 
personnel. 

In fact, a recent survey of 
326 readers showed that 
the typical coal executive 
spends at least 2% hours on 
each issue. Over 76% of 
these stated that Coal Min- 
ing’s series about automation 
had proved of value in the 
selection of equipment. 

When you advertise to the 
coal industry, use the publi- 
cation that’s read most, 
quoted most by men who 
buy most Coal Mining. 


AA-4745 


COAL MINING 


4575 Country Club Drive © — Pittsburgh 36, Po 
Serving the coal industry since 1898 
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2° 
Tap this Wealthy 


Construction 


®@ There's plenty of 
business to be ob- 
tained from the 
booming construction 
activities in Arkan- 
sas, Louisiana, Okla- 
homa, Mississippi and 
Western Tennessee. 
THUS MARKET PO- 
TENTIAL! 


Local construction 
news, “Contract Let- 
tings’, “Bids Want- 
ed’, etc. make CON- 
STRUCTION NEWS 
‘must reading for 
contractors, engi- 
neers, architects and 
public officials _ in- 
terested in construc- | 
tion. Thus “EAGER 

READERSHIP!" 
For detailed information, phone, 

wire or write — 


Construction Mews 


An Associated Construction Publication 


Little Rock, Arkansas 
































SLIDE FILMS 
MOTION PICTURES 


* 
As clear an economy 
as your telephone 
* 


Write for our booklet, 
“How Much Should 
a Film Cost?” 


HEAEGS 


and 
2®Ake =o 2=IERODN 
ING. 
SOUND BUSINESS FILMS 


15 East Bethune Avenue 
Detroit 2, Michigan 
TR 3-0283 
* 

131 North Ludlow Street 
Dayton 2, Ohio 
BA 3-9321 
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Media changes. . 


Walter E. Rayher . . from Philadelphia 


1anager to advertising manager 


Reinhold 


Dr. Archibald B. Shaw . . from 
perintendent 


Scarsdale 


Exec 


tive 


retiring Dr. 


unuary, 1960. He 


Walter D. Cocking. 


Vaughn K. Dissette . 


rubdlishing 


Philip S. Griffin . . fr 


1ectrical 


Roy Osborn, Jr., and Edward M. Innes 


+} y tt dir 
Ne€ V ia4en-ivi ire 


Whaley-Simpson Co. 


In frrancis 


named 


William A. Barbour 


r ana promotion 


perties { 


Bennett H. 


represent 


-entral 


sales staff 


John J. Martin 
manager name 


leaner 


New York. Also, Arthur F. Schuelke, from 
editor of National Cleaner & Dyer, to 
editorial director of the three publications; 
W. J. Ridout, Jr., editorial director of Don- 
nelley’s Electricity on the Farm, named 
jeneral manager of the magazine; and 
Karl H. Gorham, business manager of 
Electricity on the Farm takes on added 
juties as advertising manager of the mag 


zine. 


Philip T. Clark . . from sales staff, Chicaac 

Tribune midwestern sales staff, Plant 

& Power Services Engineer, a pr perty of 
Putman Publishing Chicago. 

National Business Publications . . Wash 

D announces two new mem 

West, a property of 

Publications, San Francis 


isiness mmercial 


f nover-Mast 


manager 


Charles L. Haskins . . 
Stanley Publishing Cc hicag named 


vice-president of the 


Bernie G. Edstrom . . named Ohio-Mich 


area salesman f Adhesives Age 
bber Red Book, proper 


ublishing 


L. J. Wiegand . . from assistant s 


r 


1ger idney Machine T 


Indiana (from 


Rae's Blue B ok 


Management Magazines . 
yonn mnounces these 
erick L. Bunting, from 

n manager 

ig. Co., to sales promotion man 

Management Methods and School 
Donald R. Buckner, from 
sales staff, Capper Publications, to sales 
taff of both and Richard R. 


yement Methods 


1anagement 


Conarroe, edit 
ind Edwin secretary 
were named vice presi nt and secretary 


>aSurer 


Joseph R. Mayner . . named eastern man 


1ger, Western 


Associated Business Publications . 
York, announces new member 
Process, a property 


Publishing Co., Cincinn 


s Angeles and 


Whaley-Simpson Co. . . 
san. Francisc named representative of 
Metal Progress and Metals Review, pr per 
ties of American Society for Metals, Cleve 


ina 





A Friendly Close-To-The-Reader 


Periodical 
SNIPS 


Sales Builder 


Your Copy Will 
Do Well in This 


Bible of the Sheet Metal, 
Warm Air Heating and 
Air Conditioning Industry 


@ Published monthly for responsible firms who 
contract work in sheet metal, ventilation, 
warm air heating, cooling, roofing, air condi- 
tioning, automatic oil, coal and gas heat. 


@ Advertising in “Snips” will put a real push 
behind sales made thru wholesalers or direct 
to the trade. 


@ Widely distributed in 48 states to nearly 
14,000 eager buyers, anxious to learn about 
products they can use or install. 


@ Used each month, for the past five yaars, 
by more advertisers than any ether pericdical 
in the field. 


ABOUT OUR SPECIAL ISSUES 


@ Janvary Annual — Winter Market Issue 

@ March Anniversary — Spring Market Issue 
@ September Fall Market Issue 

@ December Holiday Greeting Issue 


Report of Verified BPA Coverage and Analysis 
of Work Done by Readers: Gladiy Sent on 
Request. 


SNIPS MAGAZINE 


5707 W. Lake St. Chicago 44, Ill. 


if 


if you use glossy photos for 
advertising, promotion or 
publicity... 





if you appreciate the advan- 
tages of using highest quality 
photos... 


and still like a good deal on 
price 

if you need prints right now 
when you need them... 


you, sir, are a natural to do 


business with QPC* 


write _ samples and price list! 
(or phone, it’s quicker) 








H. Douglas Robinson . . from regional! 
Publishing 


Missile 


manager of five Yorke 
periodicals, to eastern manager 


Design & Development, New York. 


Charles H. Davis 
tary, Florida Automotive Wholesalers As 


. . from executive secre 


sociation, to executive editor, Jobber Prod 
f Stanley Publish 
lso, John A. Stair, from 


sales promotion manager, Autom 


uct News, a property 


ing Co., Chicago. 


to managing editor of the Stanley publica 


tion. 


Conover 


Perrottet Burns 


Harvey Conover, Jr., Louis-J. Perrottet, and 
Richard C. Burns 


Conover-Mast Publi 


- «named vice-presidents 
cations, New York. Mr 


Cc 


mover is publisher of 
Mr. Perrottet is publisher 
Manufacturing; and Mr. Burns i: 


f Mill & Factory 


Carl J. Coash . . from publisher 
3 & Mining J 


tal Mineral Markets 


Age, Engineerin 


11 Buyers Manual (all 
McGraw-Hill Publishing 


regional vice-president and Ohi 


manager of McGraw-Hill publications. He 
succeeds Harry M. Grinton, who retir 
LAs ¢ 


Aug. 1. Mr. Coash is succeeded by Donald 
C. McGraw, Jr., former associate publis} 


usner 


f Industrial Distribution 


W. G. Maass . . from 
Feeding Management 
tor of the publication, a property 


NI 
IN 


over-Mast, New York. Other 


promotions: Webster Young, {1 


manager, Mill & Factory, to publishe 


Bes- 


KA 


Volume Feeding Management; Joseph 

sette, from western sales manager of 
» sales manager 

Warner, from C 

M&F, to sales 
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10,200 men 
‘of the 
‘iron and steel 








‘industry 
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B&W 12-time rate: $210 
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Meet an IRE award 
winner for 1959: 


® 
'MRE REMEMBERS THE MAN 


for his dedication 
to education 


Behind every accomplishment, there is a man. 
In the field of education — so important in today’s 
scientific race — E. Leon Chaffee is such 

a man. This year, IRE’s highest 

technical award, The Medal of Honor, 

goes to Dr. Chaffee ‘for his 

outstanding research contributions 

and his dedication to training 

for leadership in radio engineering.” 
Congratulations to Dr. Chaffee — 

Rumford Professor of Physics, Emeritus 

and Gordon McKay Professor 

of Applied Physics, Emeritus, 

Harvard University. 


And behind the cold statistics of the 67,369 
(ABC 12/31/58) circulation Proceedings now 
enjoys, are 54,557 professionally qualified 
men, plus 12,812 student members in 156 
Engineering Colleges, now awaiting your message 
in their own journal. If you buy space in the 
radio-electronics field, you should meet them. 


For a share in the present, and a stake in 
the future, make your product NEWS in 


Proceedings of the IRE 
The Institute of Radio Engineers 


Adv. Dept. 72 West 45th Street, New York 36, New York e MUrray Hill 2-6606 


Boston « Chicago « Minneapolis « San Francisco e Los Angeles 
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copy chasers 











Alcoa . 


Consumer prestige rubs off 


You can say a lot 
with a corporate ad 


Big company ads designed to portray corporate image 


often present a foggy picture. Here are some that 


skirted the pitfalls .. and a few that didn’t quite 


# Earlier in the year we had a 
look at corporate advertising, con- 
sidering only the campaigns in- 
tended to show scope, capabilities 
and significant achievements. 

But in our search for mention- 


worthy ads, we came across a num- 
ber which didn’t qualify as ex- 
amples of the subject, yet deserved, 
for special reasons, to be brought 
to your attention in the hope that 
somewhere in the lot you may see 


pic 


as inserted 





an idea which you can put to good 
purpose. 

It should help an industrial prod- 
uct when the company which makes 
it is also known for its consumer 
products—General Electric, for ex- 
ample, Westinghouse, DuPont, Gen- 
eral Motors. Such companies possess 
a public recognition that can be 
capitalized upon in their industrial 
advertising. 


Consumer or industrial . . Alu- 
minum Company of America goes a 
step further. The ad _ reproduced 
nearby (but not, alas, in the fullness 
of its rich colors) appeared in publi- 
cations read by business men. What 
that is in the foreground is an 
“hors d’oeuvre tree with arrange- 
able components”; behind it are 
electric casseroles and table serv- 
ice, all of aluminum. 

nothing about 
Alcoa products for industry. What 


The copy says 


it says is: 


Forecast: There’s a World of Alu 
minum in The Wonderful World of To 
morrow where the loveliest pieces 
on your festive table will be aluminun 

gay and colorful aluminum ; 
anodized, or porcelainized, or brushed 
to satiny richness aluminum table 
ware so versatile you will cook in it, 
serve in it, and create table arrange 


ments as original as a Gauguin canvas 


An industrial ad? In our opinion 
Yes, because it demonstrates, so 
well, the versatility of a product 
that industry can use, for lightness, 
for color, for serviceability. 

Much of what we call “corporate” 
advertising is directed at a single 
Uncle Sam. Yet Uncle 
Sam is many people: the branches 


customer: 


of the military, the Congress, the 
administrative personnel in the ex- 
ecutive branch, and the companies 
with the prime contracts who may 
be looking for sub-contractors 
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, , Sub, . 
antl bevel in the uttermost parts of the sea 
/ ' 





Crime of the century 


5) JONES & LAMSON 








North American Aviation . . Missed 


Hazy image .. The larger of those 
companies, because they can do so 
many different things, undoubtedly 
find it difficult to describe them- 
selves sharply enough to form a 
definite shape—and almost impossi- 
ble to create a specific identity. 

Sometimes they resort to romanc- 
ing, and sometimes the romancing 
doesn’t come off. 

Take North American Aviation. 
North American is, as the conclud- 
ing paragraph of its long copy says, 
“The sum of six complete divisions.” 
Also, this paragraph claims it is 
versatile 


‘one of America’s most 


organizations. From responsibility 
for complete weapon systems to as- 
signments by each division in its 
own specialized field, NAA stands 
ready to serve government agen- 
cies and private firms alike—with 
a standard of proficiency that is a 
matter of record.” 

North American go 
about acquainting its market with 


How does 
this information? 

The top half of one side of a 
spread is a photograph (a good one) 
of a pilot getting ready to take off 
from a carrier; the top half of the 
other side is a photograph (a good 
one) of a man peering into a peri- 
scope. Underneath, and across the 
spread, hand-lettered, is the poetic 
line: “They ‘take the wings of the 
morning ... and dwell in the utter- 
most parts of the sea’.” 

The quotation marks suggest a 
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quotation; in our ignorance we do 
not recognize it. 

Then comes the copy, and it be- 
gins: 


They live in a different world from 

ours. A lonely world of water and sky 
the High Seas, seven-tenths of the 

earth's surface 

In this vast realm they keep the free- 
dom of the seas. Along the broad sea 
lanes pass the ships of all nations, se- 
cure upon their lawful occasions. For 
large-scale movements of goods in peace 

-or troops and supplies in war—there 
is still no replacement for the ship 
These men know this; and they know 
too that this peaceful ocean highway 
can become a tunnel of attack right to 
our shores—a secret passage for the 
missile submarine. Theirs is the respon- 
sibility to defend us against this deadly 
weapon; theirs is the duty of mastering 
its use themselves as a deterrent against 
attack 

So they stand guard, unceasingly— 
the seamen and naval airmen of the 
United States fleets at sea. They need 
the finest equipment we can build 


Nothing new .. Now that’s all 
very fine and it reads very well, 
but—will anybody read it? It has 
been written a thousand times be- 
fore and—well written or not— 
there’s nothing new in it. 

The rest of the copy, aided by a 
small cut of the Navy’s Vigilante, 
describes a couple of North Ameri- 
can’s contributions to this cause— 
Vigilante 


the supersonic twin-jet 


Jones & Lamson . . Corny, but 


built by the Columbus Division, its 
navigation and armament control 
systems built by NAA’s Autonetics 
Division, the inertial navigation 
systems built into the Nautilus and 
the Skate. 

Great accomplishments. Dramatic 
possibilities. Tiresome advertising. 

Who is North American Aviation 
as distinguished from the other ad- 
mirable also defending us 
from we know not what? 

Jones & Lamson just makes ma- 
chine tools, but we think it does 
a much better job trying to protect 
another type of 


firms 


industry from 
threat. 

It’s obsolescence—called, in this 
“The Crime of the Century.” 

The illustration is rather elabo- 
rate: a photograph of a machine 
shop has been airbrushed so as to 
leave only a heart-shaped area in 
sharp focus. Into this heart shape 
a dagger has been thrust and from 
its point come drops of blood. OK, 
so it’s corny. Anyway: 


case, 


This is a typical small machine shop, 
which helps form our industrial econ- 
omy. 

But the life of this once healthy little 
company is ebbing away—the victim of 
murder. 

Cause of death: competitive attrition. 
The murderer: obsolescent equipment. 

How can this kind of crime be pre- 
vented? By the timely replacement of 
still useful but unprofitable equipment. 

When should a machine be. replaced? 


Continued on page 174 





What’s in Petroleum Week 
for Production Managers? 


PRODUCTION MANAGER finds plenty in Petroleum 
Week. For Petroleum Week broadens the horizon 
of more than 45,000 men in the oil industry, at all 
levels and in all segments. It’s the magazine where 
busy oil men keep informed, where they get up-to-the- 
minute reports on the news, technical developments 
and trends that affect their daily activities. Out of this 
information they acquire the industry perspective so 
vital to doing a good job. 


A good, responsible production manager has to keep 
informed, and that’s why he likes Petroleum Week — 
oil’s most readable magazine. He is a middle manage- 
ment man in charge of drilling and producing opera- 
tions. His main job is to develop a budget and oversee 


the expenditures approved by top management — and 
he takes more than a passing interest in important 


tools of his trade. Production managers are among 
the many thousands of subscribers to PW who are 
actively and directly engaged in the producing seg- 
ment of the oil industry. 


Whether you want to reach production managers or 
presidents, technical men or operating men, Petroleum 
Week can carry your advertising messages effectively, 
for all groups of buying influences are covered. That’s 
why more and more companies are placing more and 
more advertising in this magazine in 1959. 


PETROLEUM WEEK 


Oil's Most Readable Magazine 
@ Ait paid @ audited circulation 


A McGraw-Hill Publication 330 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N.Y 


One of a series of portraits of oif industry management and operating men. 
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manager for major oii company 


plied near Houston by W. D. Murdy. 


COPY CHASERS.. 


continued from p. 172 


The day a new machine is available to 
you or your competitor which can do 
more and better work for enough less 


cost 


Good point. Jones and Lamson 
makes it pay off to the sponsor as 
follows: 


No other machine tool builder in the 
world can equal Jones & Lamson’s 123 
years of industry-wide experience in re- 
ducing costs and increasing profitability 
with the most advanced metal working 
equipment 

We can help you plan a sound re- 
placement program, commencing with 
an in-plant analysis of the profitability 
of your equipment. We offer a variety 
of financing plans to provide for the 
payment of your replacement out of 
profits 

Finally, there’s the line in display 
type that we’ve mentioned before: 
“The man who needs a new ma- 
chine tool is already paying for it.” 
Sydney Field of Henry A. Loudon, 
Advertising, Boston, wrote this ad. 


More philosophy . . Another ma- 
chine tool manufacturer in the same 
neck of the woods (New England) 
has a new campaign which also pro- 
motes a philosophy. 

The philosophy is summed up in 
the headline, “You can produce 
more savings than you can buy,” and 
is detailed in copy which, without 
reminds 


finger-shaking, economy- 


minded grinding wheel users that 
“the true measure of savings on 
materials you buy for your produc- 
tion is cost-per-piece produced.” 
Now this is not a new thought in 
industrial advertising, but we like 
two things about this Norton ad— 
the succinct expression of the ‘phi- 
losophy in the headline and the 
copy which turns philosophy into 
practicality by spelling out what 
Norton offers to help produce the 
savings: a free abrasive require- 
study, 
chase analysis, complete field test- 


ment pre-production pur- 
ing, etc. 

John Nazzaro, James Thomas 
Chirurg Co., Boston, wrote the 
copy, and Frank Balduzzi, of Chir- 
urg, made the layout which trans- 
lates the copy into a visualization 
which, by repetition, can become 
identified with Norton. 

Still another machine tool manu- 
facturer uses advertising to start 
a train of thought. “Should you be 
selling to Barber-Colman? Buying 
from Barber-Colman? Or both?” 

Let’s see what Barber-Colman’s 
trying to do. Here’s the pitch: 


Hundreds of leading suppliers help 
Barber-Colman maintain its distinctive 
reputation for product integrity. Should 
your firm be included? . 

And thousands more companies rely 
on the unimpeachable quality and ex- 
clusive feotures built into our eleven 
product lines. Have you or your staff 
checked the scope of Barber-Colman’s 
and architectural 


industrial, technical 








You can 
produce 

greater 
savings 

than you 
can buy 








Norton Without finger shaking 
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products against your needs? Often 
only a Barber-Colman advantage can 
solve a particular problem. 

So let’s get acquainted. We invite 
you to send us your product facts and 
hope you will accept some of our liter- 
ature offerings below. If between us we 
find a better answer to some produc- 
tion, development, management, or mar- 
keting need, the effort will be weil 
taken. 


We judge this a very smart ap- 
proach. The copy was written by 
William Belvin of Howard H. Monk 
& Associates, Rockford, Ill. 


Lugubrious headline . . But we 
don’t go along with Hewlett-Pack- 
ard in its effort to whip the reader 
out of his complacency. 

“Worry,” the ad advises the read- 
er, “—but Work!” (We never saw 
an equally lugubrious headline.) 

After a paragraph about the So- 
viet satellite and “the old bugaboo 
of complacency” we are adjured to 
get off the back of our pants as 
follows: 


American must still worry. But above 
all, we must work! This means vigorous, 
unending work, with emphasis in two 
demanding areas. One—coordinated 
effort between our industrial, scientific 
and military men to speed progress. The 
other, genuine action to appreciate our 
technical community with better salaries, 
more recognition and a fast overhaul 
of our academic curricula 


Copy goes on to say that Hewlett- 
Packard is practicing what it 
preaches. Unfortunately, we don’t 
think many people will read what 
it preaches, because people don’t 
like to be talked to like that. 

The “article ad” (or “ad article’’) 
has become popular and if well 
done is an effective means of com- 
municating an idea. 

General Electric’s Specialty Con- 
trol Dept. “offers a readily avail- 
able solution to a major industrial- 
management problem” in the form 
of what purports to be a message 
from its general manager, Dr. L. T. 
Rader. 

“ ‘Flexible automation’... 
to rising production costs” is the 
title, and the opening paragraph 
sets the stage: 


answer 


Today, many manufacturers are dis- 
proving a popular conception that auto- 
mation is expensive, complex and ap- 
plicable only to high-volume, repetitive 








is Alice in Blunderland would say— 
i tax laws make you run “faster 
Should you be selling 

to BARBER-COLMAN? 


Buying from BARBER-COLMAN’ O 


and faster just to stay where you are” 


MEWLETT-PACK ABO COMPANT 


E GARBER-COLMAN COMPANY 


Hewlett-Packard . . Preaches Barber-Colman . . A switch Warner & Swasey That’s right’ 

















operations. Leading job-lot producers— This is not necessarily illogical little of it! First comes money for new 
aced wi rising costs—have turne fe) . Tr the . ac machinery, if the corporation wants to 
faced with g costs—h turned t or wrong. And what comes out h ptt th f 

‘flexible automation’’ as a_ practical, makes very good advertising, for stay modern enough to stay in busi 


low-investment solution. ness. But isn’t that what a ‘‘deprecia 


only good can come of having a 
“Flexible automation,’ the article reader say to himself, “That’s sii catalase chins abi 
tells us, “brings the benefits of auto- right. ; lished when labor costs and therefore 
mation to the small-lot producer in Copy is so well written: prices of new machinery were less thon 
the form of individual production Cis. eliiadeies Waele deat efter. pay: half what they are now. So a big slice 
machines equipped with modern ing 52% corporation tax, a company’s of profit (after taxes) has to pay those 
numerical controls (which) make it owners get the other 48%? Precious higher prices—or the plant is headed 
possible to automate operations 
such as drilling, bending, milling, 
punching, turning, boring or weld- 
ing. True flexibility is retained be- 
cause changing ‘programs’ is a ais cumginteume te ciae ce eadie sani 
matter of minutes needed to change wiiapasesl chal wit Sn ncaa anes ac eg eae 
punched cards or tape on which 
production data is permanently “Flexible automation”... 
stored.” 

Rest of the ad tells about what 
GE has to offer, but it’s all written 
in Dr. Rader’s first-person style 
which is very effective. This is a 
man telling the reader about some- 
thing new, not a company telling a 
market. 


tion allowance’ provides? 





’ 
answer to rising production costs 


Speaks reader’s language . . 
You're familiar with Warner & 
Swasey’s “editorial” ads. They ap- 
pear to be talking to the lame- 
brained populace which hates cap- 
italism and thinks it’s OK for the 
government to run business to suit — 
itself. But the ads are run in mag- to ; 

; : GENERAL GBE 
azines read by the very business- 
men who would be the most eager 
to agree with the Warner & Swasey 
stand on such matters. 


LECTRIC 

















Tait tt Of the thought barrier 


INCO NICKEL 








Mr. Chatterji and Mr. Chotterjee 


toke their post-graduate course in steelmaking 


BETHLEHEM STEEL 











INCO 


Successful 


for obsolescence and failure, providing 
no jobs 

Do politicians know all this? Yes, but 
they think any changes might look as 
though they were being too ‘good to 
business.’ Actually they would be good 
to labor; they would be helping create 
jobs and keep employment high 

(Besides, a brick thrown at a corpo- 
ration always breaks a good many work- 
men’s heads on the way.) 


Capitalists that we are, we nod 
our heads in approval. And we nod 
them, too, to Kenneth W. Akers of 
Griswold-Eshleman Co., Cleveland. 


A subtle point . . It may be diffi- 
cult to appreciate what IBM expects 
to get out of its handsome ad which 
world’s first me- 
(It “was born 


shows us “the 
chanical calculator.” 
of a teenager’s restless ingenuity, 
three centuries ago” and it worked.) 

Can it be, simply, that IBM hopes 
that readers will think that anybody 
who can afford to invest in a page 
about Blaise calculating 
machine must be pretty successful 


Pascal’s 


making calculating machines of its 
own? 

It’s a subtle point; we'd hate to 
risk the money on the chance it’s so 

But we get a definitely favorable 
impression from Bethlehem Steel’s 
ad about Mr. Chatterji and Mr 
Chatterjee. 

Sure, it was a happy coincidence 
that two of the graduate engineers 
participating 


from India who are 
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Bethlehem 


Good pr job 


in the Indian Steel Training and 
Education Program at Lehigh are 
Chatterji and Chatterjee, 
and the ad undoubtedly wouldn't 


named 


have been so attention-getting had 
they been less fortunately named. 
Still, we admire Bethlehem’s ad- 
vertising people for recognizing and 
making use of a good opportunity, 
and we think the ad does a good 
public relations job for the company. 

More ads than we care now to 
look at are illustrated by objects 
streaking off into space, but we 
stopped at one combined 
illustration with the in- 


which 
such an 
triguing headline, “Conquest of the 
thought barrier.” As International 
Nickel puts it: 


Of all the barriers, the hardest one 
to break through has always been the 
thought these 
‘barriers’ 


barrier. Every one of 
has been conquered by men 
to whom the word, ‘‘impossible,’’ means 


only: “‘hasn’t been done, yet.”’ 


Copy points out that “the sound 
barrier is a shattered concept as 
discredited as the phlogistic theory.” 
(That one 
looked it up and learned that it re- 


fascinated us, so we 


fers to an ancient belief that the 
phenomenon of combustion is due 
to a constituent called phlogiston 
present in any combustible sub- 
stance.) Similarly, “Don Campbell’s 
Bluebird stopped all talk of the 
water barrier,” and the heat barrier 
created by air friction against the 


metal skin of an airplane has 
yielded to new materials. 

Significance of all this is that all 
of these “barriers” were conquered 
with the help of Nickel-containing 
alloys. 


There’s a very good reason. Nickel, 
and alloys made with it, have properties 
that are just not duplicated in any 
other metal. 


For a successful attack upon one 
kind of thought barrier, we praise 
A. E. Barnard of INCO. Klaus 
Theile of Marschalk & Pratt, New 
York, produced the striking layout. 


Personal touch . . One of the most 
hardy “company” campaigns is the 
“Rockwell Report,” a series of two- 
column all-type ads signed by W. 
F. Rockwell, Jr., president of Rock- 
well Manufacturing Co. 

Usually, each ad contains several 
short “pieces.” The one at hand tells 
about a Traffic News Letter—a bi- 
monthly communication to general 
managers and traffic men in all 
Rockwell plants intended to “keep 
traffic people informed of latest 
transportation developments as they 
affect us, and to present such other 
information as will help us get the 
transportation for the least 
money.” The copy continues: 


most 


For instance, one issue pointed out 
that certain carriers had eliminated pier 
delivery charges at the Port of New 
York. Another item mentioned that if 
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BUILD SALES 
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122 Case Histories and 76 full-color 

pictures of Perrygraf Slide-Charts will 

suggest ways that these extremely ee ee 
effective Sales Tools could help you. 
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for extra efficiency 
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SCOTES il 


EASTMAN 
RESEARCH 


A RECENT 
EASTMAN RESEARCH 
TABULATION SHOWS 


SAE Journal readers esti- 
mate they spend an average 
of 2 hours reading an issue 


50% of SAE Journal readers 
turn at once to some regular 
or special feature (or arti- 
cle) listed on the cover or 
contents page 


The average SAE Journal 
reader picks up his copy at 
least 3 times—and reads 
something each time 


51% of SAE Journal readers 
start reading the first day 


93% of SAE Journal readers 
get into the magazine within 
the first week 


1959 


June 


to the editor 





4 views on IMs PR (publicity, that is) series 


Decries IM’‘s ‘amazing 
sin of omission’ 


# I have just finished reading the 
interesting debate in print about 
who should handle public relations, 
and I am amazed at your sin of 
When it 


who 


comes to the 
question of should handle 
your public relations the majority 
of industrial and_ business 
would tell you that they prefer to 
handle their own. 

As you know, my personal ex- 
handling of 
public relations programs as an in- 


omission. 


firms 


perience covers the 


dependent counsel, as a _ counsel 
working in affiliation with an ad- 
vertising agency and as a full-time 
company employe. The one experi- 
ence I have not had is what Smitty 
Kogan calls the “Wholly Integrated 
within an Agency PR Department.” 
Honestly, I don’t believe there is 
any best way to handle public rela- 
tions, which will satisfy all compa- 
nies or even a majority of compa- 
nies. If my consultant experience 
made one thing clear, it was that 
for best results the problems of 
each company should be considered 
independently and the decisions 
should be rendered in terms of ob- 
jectives, finances, and _ personnel 
available. 

Another caution I should like to 
throw out is the identification of 
publicity with public relations. Lu- 
cien Greif is an excellent industrial 
publicist. His activities fit in well 
with the type of technical publicity 
Harry Smith and I helped to pro- 
mote a decade ago. I don’t think 
Lucien Greif claims to be any more 
than a top notch technical publicity 
agency and I think you do the 
whole cause of public relations a 
disservice by identifying their op- 
eration with independent public re- 
Publicity is a 


lations consulting. 


tool which can be of help in 


achieving good public relations but 
it is only one of the tools used by 
the public relations man. To identi- 
fy the two as you have done, mere- 
ly adds to the confusion which al- 
ready exists. 

If you had entitled your debate 
“Who Should Handle Your Indus- 
trial Publicity” instead of “Public 
Relations,’ and had included a sec- 
tion on the advantages and disad- 
vantages of handling industrial pub- 
licity from within, I feel the value 
of your interesting presentation 
would have been substantially in- 
creased. 

GEORGE BLACK 
& Advertising 
Waldron & 


Publications 
Manager, Sprout, 
Co., Muncy, Pa. 


‘A good idea.. 
but mishandled’ 


® In looking through your April 
issue, I article 
on public relations on Page No. 45. 
It seems to us that the idea of such 


came across your 


an article is very sound, since there 
is much loose talk about the pros 
and cons of the various methods 
of handling this technique. How- 
ever, the three articles do little to 
clarify the loose talk. 

In both Mr. Greif’s and Mr. Bur- 
son’s articles, considerable weight 
centers on the wrong ways of han- 
dling stories and editors. No repu- 
table outfit, no matter how it is set 
up, uses such pressures or operates 
in such immature ways. To cite a 
parallel, if a person follows basical- 
ly religious principles, does he need 
to be identified as a Christian or 
a Hindu? In other words, the es- 
sence of the matter lies in the way 
a concern operates, rather than in 
how the concern is set up. 

Certainly at G. M. Basford, we 





have the knowledgeable staff, the 
correct methods of operation, solid 
editorial acceptance and all the vir- 
tues outlined in each discussion. We 
have never, nor will we ever, utilize 
advertising pressure. We don’t con- 
fuse account men with publicity 
men. We always time, integrate, 
and coordinate this technique with 
other techniques of promotion. 
Therefore, may I, as a voice cry- 
ing in the wilderness, raise an ob- 
jection to the way an admirable edi- 
torial idea has been mishandled by 
protagonists with an ax to grind. 
INDUSTRIAL MARKETING is certainly 
capable of doing a better job than 
this group of articles indicates. 
JOHN SASSO 
Senior Vice-President, G. M. 
Basford Co., New York 


A ‘do-it-yourselfer’ 
speaks his piece 


= There seems to be something 
missing from your debate in the 
April issue on “Who Should Handle 
Your Public Relations?” 
What about the “Do It Yourself” 
side of the question? 
JAMES A. FORD 
Director of Public Relations, 
Consolidated Diesel Electric 
Corp., Stamford, Conn. 


An ‘anguished protest’ 
on our choice of words 


# Your series in the April issue, 
“Who Should Handle Your Public 
Relations?” (p. 45) will bring other 
anguished protests, I am sure. 

It is quite natural that INDUSTRIAL 
MARKETING should be interested pri- 
marily in industrial publicity. Why 
not call it that? The authors of the 
three statements were far more 
aware of this than your head writer. 
While two of them make oblique 
references to public relations, they 
are talking about publicity and only 
publicity. 

If your staff feels that this is a 
mere question of semantics, they 
are woefully ill informed on the 
subject. 

As public relations counsel to 
several industrial companies, we 
can cite at least two where product 
publicity is not within our func- 
tion at all. We are concerned en- 


tirely with relations with the fi- 
nancial community, plant commu- 
nities, employes and groups other 


than customers. Trade and customer | 


relations in those cases are handled 
internally. In other cases, we do in- 
clude these latter activities in our 
service. 

If your staff would see public re- 
lations in its entirety, as do many 
of your top management readers, 
you would not have to ask the 
question on who should handle it. 
Advertising agencies rarely if ever 
even pretend to give this complete 
service. Mr. Greif, a former em- 
ploye, is an industrial publicist and 
an able one. He is not, as your title 
states, a public relations counsel, 
independent or otherwise. 

I am sure your editors would not 
call market research, copywriting 
or layout, advertising. They are 
parts of the job—tools. Publicity 
has the same relationship to public 
relations. Let’s get the proper per- 


spective and talk the language of | 


enlightened business management. 
ROBERT NATHANS 
President, 
New York 
[See “Shoptalk,’ IM, May, p. 3. 
Ed. } 


Says Visking introduced new 
plastic silo the hard way 


® Several days ago I read the ar- | 
ticle on page 58 of your March is- | 


sue (“Selling Something New to 
Farmers: Here’s How.’). I have 
resisted writing you about it; but 
can no longer resist. 

That article hit me “right where 
I live.” 

But it gives a rather thoroughly 
inaccurate picture of marketing a 
new product to farmers. I make 
this statement because this agency 
already had plastic silage covers 
successfully on the market in 1956 
whereas your March, 1959, story 
says the Visking Co. introduced 
them in 1958. 

I quote: “A year ago (that would 
be 1958) this company introduced 
a revolutionary new product to the 
farm market: a polyethylene silo 
covering.” 

In 1956 we placed just $1,800 
worth of mail order ads in various 
farm papers, beginning in June, for 


~ ] ft) 
Continued on p. 180 


Parson & Nathans, 


To sell manufacturers of 


Appliances 
and Fabrica ted 
| Prod ucts 


WO 


your basic advertising buy is. .. 


Metal 
=oducts 
Manufacturing 


Check this big reason why: 
MPM DELIVERS MORE THAN DOUBLE 
THE PLANT COVERAGE OF EITHER 
OF THE “APPLIANCE” PUBLICATIONS 


Witt ver 13,000 stor Jirected 





agement ana perv with circu- 
lation 100% verified under BPA audit 
regulations. ther put t j 


tied 
fabr 


Check today for the facts and figures 
that prove MPM’'s dominant leader- 
ship in all these important measure- 
ments of publication effectiveness: 


Coverage of Buyers 
Plant Coverage 

Quantity of Editorial 
Editorial Quality 

Field Experience 

Proven Advertising Results 


So CRare PUBLICATIONS 


York St. at Park Ave., Elmhurst, Ill. 
TErrace 4-5280 
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aust Heating, | 


ystRiau WEATING _ the Plastic Silage Cover Co. of 

| Northfield, Minn. This was and still 

FoRGING is a tiny company, operating out of a 
sreeu PUANTS 


one-room shop; but as far as we can 
TREATING find, still the largest manufacturer 
peat 


continued from p. 179 


WERAGE 
pest C0 : 
aA rn 4 hese of plastic silage covers in the U. S. 
5 A veh A ; The article reads further: “In 
Visking’s case, the job was excep- 
tionally difficult . .” 

In our case, it was one of the 
easiest we have done in 25 years. 
The first few classified ads brought 
business at a cost of 3% which in- 
cluded all printing and mailing 
charges. The manufacturer then 
“plunged” to the extent of $250 in 
display space and orders flooded 
in from all over the northern U. S. 
The $1,800 budget for 1956 sold 
more than 20,000 silage covers by 
mail alone. Salesmen then took the 

covers on commissions volun- 

BS ; , tarily because they sold so easily 

: : the company never looked for a 

"o, IN ADVERTISING, ,+° salesman . . and by March of 1957 

) more than 50,000 covers were sold. 

Dollar Against uation By the time Visking’s campaign 

| broke, plastic covers for this pur- 

pose were the “hottest” single, small 

item that had hit the farm market 
in a generation. 

The Northfield company (now lo- 
cated in New Richmond, Wis.) sold 
their first 100,000 covers by the 
autumn of 1957. Their total adver- 
tising and selling costs for that vol- 
ume of $1,000,000 retail was less 
than $6,000. 

I doubt many new products have 
been that easy and simple to intro- 
duce. That total sum would prob- 
ably not have paid one week of the 
costs for Visking Co. It does not 
always take an eleborate campaign 
to produce. 

Incidentally, we do not wish to 
rob Purdue of any credit for their 
fine work on this plastic; but Dr. 
Briggs of the University of Minne- 
ADVERTISING MANAGER sota was a least two years ahead 


Major electronic corporation of them. 
needs assistant advertising man It i hi 
ager. Technical publication & news was as 


ilding Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 


NS 


1400 Union Trust Bu 
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ARMSTRONG ADVERTISING AGENCY, INC. 


INDUSTRIAL ADVERTISING AND MARKETING COUNSEL 
176 W. ADAMS ST., CHICAGO 3, ILL. 
TELEPHONE: FR 2-5927 


1e Your Advertisins 


DEMONSTRATORS 


add action fo sales talks 


Graphic Demonstrators show your 
product in motion... put over points 
that are difficult to describe in 
words... fit easily into brief cases or 
envelopes for mailing. For example, 
the model illustrated shows, in 
parallel action, what happens when 
an ordinary tire blows out and how 
this is prevented by a new tire design. 


codpfveaR 


* 
Coptive-ir SAFETY TURE with © Boll -ie Spore 
¢f A a << 





FREE SAMPLES: A note on your 
company letterhead will bring you 
sample Graphic Demonstrators 
and full information 


Chet CALCULATOR 


: COMPANY 
633 Plymouth Court, Chicago 5, Ill., Dept. ¢-3= 


AMERICAS OLDEST NAME IN 


DECALS 


104 yrs. 
Pressure Sensitive (waterless) 
AND WATER APPLIED 


Assistant 


endorsement that 





NAME PLATES AND PRODUCT 
MARKINGS “CUSTOMIZED” TO 
YOUR SPECIFIC NEED 
INSTRUCTIONS * TRADEMARKS * DIALS 
GUIDES * INSPECTION * WARNINGS 
PAT. & SERIAL NUMBERS 


ART & DESIGN SERVICE— 
SOME SALES TERRITORIES OPEN 


ALM FECHTELER 
5 MAPLE ST. WEEHAWKEN, N.J. 
OFFICES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES | 
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release writer for advertising depart- 
ment. Ambitious, some specific re- 
lated experience needed. We are a 
growing corporation with 3,500 em 
ployees located in a beautiful New 
England village within commuting 
distance to Boston 

Write Box 562, ¢/o Industrial Marketing, 
200 E. Illinois St., Chicago 11, Il. 


HUTTE 





opened farm papers to our first ads 
which were refused as a “swindle”; 
that giving you an idea of how far 
ahead of everyone else the Plastic 
Silage Cover Co. was. By the time 
the first Visking ads appeared, the 
farm papers were soliciting the 
business from us. 














MEDIA AND MARKET 
FACTS FOR BUILDING 
YOUR 1959 SCHEDULES 


. . . see the hundreds of 
pages of data covering 69 
primary markets — speci- 
fications, rates and circu- 
lations of the 2,400 busi- 
ness papers serving U. S. 
and Canadian industry — 
and the factual presenta- 
tions of 200 leading pub- 
lishing organizations . . 
in your 


1959 INDUSTRIAL MARKET 
DATA & DIRECTORY 
NUMBER 








I am framing the tear sheet of 
your article. It gives me. some of the 
most potent sales ammunition (in 
case I seek a new account some- 
time) I have ever had. Contrasting 
this costly campaign with the inex- 
pensive 2x3” ads we ran for the 
Plastic Silage Cover Co. is one of 
the finest ways to sell the “little 
agency” we have ever seen. 

L. C. BROWNSON 

The Brownson Co., Minneapolis 

[Just to set the record straight, 

Visking introduced its plastic silo 

in 1957, not 1958 as we implied. Our 
error.—Ed. | 


Professor to reprint 
IM distributor article 


= I find your magazine of tre- 
mendous value in several of my 
classes—particularly Sales Promo- 
tion and Wholesaling. It certainly 
enables me to keep relatively cur- 
rent in the industrial sales and ad- 
vertising field. In the March, 1959, 
issue, there was an article that I 
believe would be of tremendous 
value to my students in Wholesal- 
ing—‘When and How Should You 
Sell Through Distributors?” I would 
very much like to have permission 
to mimeograph the article for my 
students giving full credit to your 
publication and to the author. 
Would it be possible for you to 
give me this permission? 
JACK H. HOLLAND 
Professor of Business, Head, 
Management Department, San 
Jose State College, San Jose, 
Cal. 


[Permission granted.—Ed. ] 


Ad manager club wants to 
contact others of its kind 


= The Los Angeles Advertising 
Managers Organization, formed 
about a year ago, wants to know if 
there are any other similar groups 
in the United States. With member- 
ship limited to ad managers and 
executive personnel in firms pur- 
chasing advertising, AMO wants to 
exchange information and correlate 
organizational experience with clubs 
of a similar nature. 

Since, to our knowledge, there 
are few if any similar groups, we 
have been devising our own meth- 


Continued on p. 18% 








Buyers Purchasing Digest 


creates buyer enthusiasm! 








10,604 INQUIRIES 
PER BPD ISSUE 


























Buyers Purchasing Digest 
is edited to present product 
news in capsule form... 
meet the needs of today’s 
busy industrial buyers. Suc- 
cess of this editorial treat- 
ment isshown by theaverage 
month’s inquiry production 
which totals 10,604 

Other figures that stress 
the impact of BPD are: 

53% take BPD home where 
they can read it carefully 
without interruption. 


2 hours, 17 minutes read- 
ing time per issue means your 
advertisement is carefully 
read. All ads receive good 
positions . . . are seen and 
acted upon. 

Advertise in Buyers Pur- 
chasing Digest. Lowest rate 
per thousand of any indus- 
trial publication directed 
100% at buying influences. 


AA-7745 


See SRDS Class 69 or ZOA. 


The only monthly product news 
service for industrial buyers. 
No special issues. 


UYERS 


URCHASING 
IGEST 


13233 Euclid Avenue 
Cleveland 12, Ohio 
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COVER THE 


7 ¢ 


MUNICIPAL» 
__ MARKET 


LAW and ORDER covers 
the 7,415 (BPA) police 
executives who buy 
$2 billion worth of 
more than 6,000 U. S police equipment and 
communities with supplies. An average 
populations 1,200 or total circulation of 
over Show them how 12,834 (BPA) makes it 
your product or serv- the most widely read 
ice can help them do a police publication! 
better job and you've Cover this vital group 
made a sale in the at less than 1¥¢ per 
giant $35 billion muni- contact. 


cipal market. GD 


MAYOR and MANAGER 
LAW and ORDER 


72 W. 45th St. « New York 36, N. ¥. e MU 2-6606 


MAYOR and MANAGER 
covers the 7,683 (BPA) 
men who do the buy- 
ing and planning for 





PIT ond QUARRY 


PIT AND QUARRY 


For 43 years the most reliable 
information for admin- 
and production officials 
cement, crushed 
sand and gravel, lime, gypsum 
and other industrial minerals. 

Year after year, advertisers 
show preference for PIT AND 
QUARRY and confirm it by us- 
greater volume of adver- 
than in any publication 
serving this field. 

Editorial guidance by Contin- 
Readership Survey. and 
astman Research. 


PIT AND QUARRY 


431 South Dearborn St., 
Chicago 5, Ill. 


source of 
istrative 


in the stone. 


ing a 
tising 


ee 
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continued from p. 181 


ods and procedures. Meetings ar< 
mainly devoted to 
gested by the members and 


an opportunity to 


subjects sug- 
offe: 
review all as- 
pects of advertising on a realistic, 
unbiased footing with all statements 
and claims for 
and methods 
and even 
bers. 

We feel that the ad 
not adequately 
local 


techniques, media 
discussion 


dissection by the 


open for 
mem- 


manager is 
represented at the 
level by any of the present 
clubs or associations and that much 
can be done to further his profes- 
sional standing, company status and 
training. 

Response and inquiries may be 
sent to me c/o The Knox Co., 1400 
Cahuenga Blvd. Los Angeles 28. 

LES WORDEN 
President, Advertising Man- 
agers Organization, Los Angeles 


He did it for money, 
not for fun 


® Many thanks for the generous 
I.M. Gallery article (March, p. 178). 
I have always felt that this was a 
true proof-mark of distinction in 
the business: to be the subject of a 
Gallery encomium. 

amateur 


However, I wasn’t an 


magician. I was a professional. It 
was only my performance that was 
amateurish. And I 
words of an old trouper, 
“Son, 
believe his own 
started downhill!” 
JACK D. RITTENHOUSE 
Vice-President, Marsteller 
Rickard, Gebhardt & Reed, 


Houston 


remember the 
who said, 
when a performer begins to 
publicity, he’s 


‘Prospector’ to reproduce 
IM ‘treasure map’ 


= We would like your 
to reprint your 
article, “Buried marketing 
yours for the diggin’!” (IM, March, 
p. 178). 


permission 
Washington Report 
gold 


BARBARA GLYNN 

Charles Palm & Co., Bloomfield, 
Conn. 

[Permission granted. 


Ed. ] 





Striking Pictures 
and 
Case Studies 


PHOTOGRapyi 
REPORTINg 


Send for this free 

brochure telling how 

national marketers use 
Photo-Reporting for advertising, 
publicity, sales promotion. 


SICKLES Photo. ig 


193 Maplewood Ave. * Maplewood, N. J 
Phone: SOuth Orange 3-6355 





BACON KNOWS 


MAGAZINES! 


We specialize in magazine clipping. 
Our list covers 3500 business, farm 
and consumer magazines —a complete 
blanketing of the American magazine 
field as listed in Bacon’s Publicity Checker. 
You can check your own publicity, compe- 
tition’s publicity, competitive advertis- 
ing or subject research. Here is the 
complete service for magazines. Best 
coverage, fastest service, highest 
accuracy. 


* BUSINESS * FARM 
* CONSUMER 


Send for Booklet No. 5€ 
Hew Business Uses Clippings” 
BACON’S CLIPPING BUREAU 
14 E. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 4, Illinois 
WA bash 2-8419 





If you wish to reach the 


coal trade use 


CHICAGO 
Manhattan Bidg. 


NEW YORK 
Whitehall Bidg. 


for over 74 years the leading 
journal of the coal industry 





SAVE $ SAVE $ SAVE 


Lowest Cost Duplicating Service MAGI-COPY 
Office Copy Machine Owners! Photostat Users! 
Need 3-5-6-10-20-25-50-100 copies? Low as 
7c per copy. No Machine to buy—we do it 
all. Just send us what you want copied, we 
do the rest. Mail orders welcome. Write or 
call for FREE price list and information 


ALFRED MOSSNER COMPANY 
108 W. Lake St., Chicago 1, FRa 2-8600 
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For all the Facts on Indus- 
Y trial and Trade Market Data 


LOOK in 

Industrial Marketing 1959 
MARKET DATA & 
DIRECTORY NUMBER 























Index to Advertisers 





Adhesives Age 101 
“Aeronautical Procurement 143 
AFS Buyers Directory 161 
Aigner, G. J., Co. 86 
“American Artisan 90 
“American Aviation Publications, Inc. 81 
American Builder 117 
“American Ceramic Society 162 
“American City, The 87 
American Foundrymen’s Society 160, 161 
“American Gas Journal 148 
“American Institute of Chemical 
Engineers 145 
American Machinist 102, 103 
American Rocket Society 104 
“American Society of Civil Engineers, 
The 28 
“American Institute of Electrical 
Engineers 14-15 
“American Society of Mechanical En- 
gineers 34 
“American Society of Tool Engineers, 
Inc. 29 
Ames Publishing Co. 165 
Appliance Manufacturer 25 
“Applied Hydraulics & Pneumatics 142, 143 
Armstrong Advertising Agency 180 
“A.S.M.E. Mechanical Catalog and 
Directory 34 
Assembly and Fastener Engineering 
4, 17-18 
Associated Business Publications, The 20 
“Associated Construction Publications 10-11 
Astronautics 104 


“Bacon's Clipping Bureau 182 
Black Diamond 182 
“Breskin Publications 97 
“Business Week 2nd Cover 
*Buttenheim Publications 87, 93 
Buyers Purchasing Digest 181 


Canadian Industrial Equipment News 125 
“Carbide Engineering 4, 17-18 
“Ceramic Bulletin 162 
Chase, Dana, Publications 179 
“Chemical Engineering Progress 145 
“Chemical Materials Catalog 100 
“Chemical Week 121 
“Civil Engineering 28 
“Cleaning and Laundry Age 131 
“Coal Age 21-24 
*“Coal Mining 167 
“Collins, Miller & Hutchings, Inc. 163 
*“Conover-Mast Publications, Inc. 

71, 129, 147, 4th Cover 
“Construction 10-11 
“Construction Bulletin 10-11 
“Construction Digest 10-11 
“Construction News 10-11, 168 
Construction World 131 
*Constructioneer 10-11 
“Contractors & Engineers 93 
“Copp, Wm. C., & Associates 182 
*Croplife 132 


“Dixie Contractor, The 10-11 
“Dodge, F. W., Corp. 6-7 
“Domestic Engineering 154-155 


*“EEM 159 
*EEM Clip/File 159 
“Electric Light & Power 26-27 
“Electrical Engineering 14-15 
Electrical Manufacturing 71 
“Electronic Design 3rd Cover 
“Electronic Engineers Master 159 
“Engineering & Mining Journal 21-24 
Enterprise Photos 181 
“Factory 135 
“Farm Store Merchandising 133 
Fleet Directory and TSN Buyers’ 

Guide 123 


lea 


Fleet Product News 123 
“Fluid Power Directory. The 142, 143 


Gardner Publications, Inc. 92, 94 
Gardner, Robinson, Stierheim, Weis, 
Inc. 108 
“General Exhibits & Displays, Inc. 153 
Graphic Calculator Co. 180 
Gray, Russell T., Inc. 141 
*Grinding and Finishing 4, 5, 17-18 
*Gulf Publishing Co. 12-13 


Haig and Patterson Inc. 168 
“Hayden Publishing Corp. 3rd Cover 
“Haywood Publishing Co. 26-27 
*Heating, Piping & Air Conditioning 2 
“Hitchcock Publishing Co. 4, 5, 17-18 
*Hitchcock’s Wood Working 4, 17-18 
*“Hitchcock’s Wood Working Directory 4 
Hospital Purchasing File 163 


Industrial Design 89 
“Industrial Distribution 30 
“Industrial Equipment News 33 
“Industrial Heating 180 
Industrial Maintenance and Plant 

Operation 165 
“Industrial Press, The 79 
“Industrial Publishing Corp., The 142, 143 
“Industry & Welding 142, 143 
“Institute of Radio Engineers, The 170 
Interiors 88 
Interstate Industrial Reporting 

Service, Inc. 72-74 
‘Iron & Steel Engineer 169 


Jenkins Publications, Inc. 157 
Jobber Product News 123 
Jobber Product News Directory and 

Buyers’ Guide 123 


“Keeney Publishing Co. 2, 90 


*Law and Order 182 
Letter Shop Inc., The 166 
Lockwood's Directory 60 
Lumberman, The 131 


“Machine and Tool Blue Book 4, 17-18 
“Machine & Tool Directory 4 
“Machine Design 67 
*Machinery 79 
*“MacRae’s Blue Book 137 
Manag t and B Automa- 
tion 156 
Marsteller, Rickard, Gebhardt and 
Reed, Inc. 19 
*“Mass_ Transportation 4, 17-18 
*Mass Transportation’s Directory 4 
“Material Handling Engineering _ 142, 143 
“Material Handling Illustrated 142, 143 
“Mayor and Manager 182 
“McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., Inc. 
2nd Cover, 8-9, 21-24, 30, 63-65, 102-103, 
107, 121, 135, 173 
“Mechanical Engineering 34 
Metal Products Mfg. 179 
“Michigan Contractor & Builder 10-11 
“Mid-West Contractor 10-11 
“Mill & Factory 129, 4th Cover 
*Miller Freeman Publications 130, 131 
*Miller Publishing Co., The 132, 133 
Mining World 131 
“Missiles and Rockets 81 
“Modern Castings 160 
Modern Machine Shop 94 
“Modern Office Procedures 142, 143 
“Modern Packaging 97 
“Modern Railroads 25 
Mossner, Alfred, Co. 182 


National Blank Book Co. 150 
“New England Construction 10-11 
“New Equipment Digest 139 
Newsweek 59 





“Occupational Hazards 142, 143 
Office Appliances Magazine 156 


“Pacific Builder and Engineer 10-11 
Pacific Fisherman 131 
Pacific Laundry & Cleaning Journal 131 
Pacific Work Boat 131 
Palm Fechteler 180 
Palmerton Publishing Co., Inc. 101 

*Panamerican Publishing Co. 166 

*Paper Trade Journal 60 

*Penton Publications 67, 112-113, 139 
Perrygraf Corp. 177 
Petroleum Engineer, The 115 

“Petroleum Engineer Publishing Co., 
The 115, 148 

“Petroleum Refiner 

Petroleum Week 

*Pipe Line Industry 

*Pit and Quarry 

“Plant, The 

Power 

Power Transmission Design 142, 

“Precision Metal Molding 142, 

*Proceedings of the I.R.E. 
Products Finishing 

Products Finishing Directory 
Progressive Architecture 

Pulp and Paper 

Pulp & Paper International 
Purchasing 

Purchasing Files, Inc. 
Quantity Photo Co. 

“Railway Age 

“Refrigeration & Air Conditioning 
Business 142, 143 

“Reinhold Publishing Corp. 84, 85, 100 

“Rocky Mountain Construction 10-11 


SAE Journal 178 
“School Bus Trends 4, 17-18 
Sea & Pacific Motor Boat 131 
Show Daily 123 
*Sickles Photo-Reporting Service 182 
*Simmons-Boardman Pub. Corp. 

117, 118, 119 
“Smith, Harry W.., Inc. 80 
“Smith, S. H., Co., The 164 
*Smith, W. R. C., Publishing Co. 98-99 
*Snips Magazine 169 
Society of Automotive Engineers, The 178 
“Southwest Builder & Contractor 10-11 
Stanley Publishing Company 123 
"Steel Magazine 112-113 
Sweet's Catalog Service 6-7 


118, 119 


*Texas Contractor 10-11 
“Textile Industries 98-99 
“Textiles Panamericanos 166 
*Thomas Publishing Co. 1, 33 
*Thomas Register l 
Timberman, The 130, 131 
*Tool Engineer, The 

Transportation Business Gift News 
Transportation Displays, Inc. 
Transportation Supply News 


U.S. News & World Report 
“Veneers and Plywood 


“Wall Street Journal 

“Watson Publications, Inc. 

“Welding Directory, The 142, 143 
*Welding Illustrated 142, 143 
Western Architect & Engineer 107 
Western Baker 131 
“Western Builder 10-11 
Western Building 131 
Western Metalworking 157 
Whitney Publications, Inc. 88-89 
*Wood-Worker, The 164 


. World Mining 131 


“World Oil 12-13 


reference data see The Annual Market Data and Directory Number 
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EDITORIALLY 
SPEAKING 


Industry Can't Afford to Coast 

Those who attend advertising and marketing con- 
ventions and conferences are frequently told that we 
have soived most of our production problems, and that 
selling the output of our great industrial machine is 
the biggest challenge facing America today. 

This is true in general, but because it implies that 
industry has reached a high point of efficiency and 
can be improved very little, it tends to give a wrong 
impression. So much old and obsolete equipment is 
still in use that our ability to hold and expand mar- 
kets, both domestic and international, is in question 
in a good many areas. 

At the recent convention of the International Adver- 
tising Association in New York, considerable emphasis 
was placed upon the establishment of the European 
Common Market. This is an important development 
in creating a large new economic unit within which 
most of the barriers to trade will be gradually elimi- 
nated, But it also means that the opportunity for out- 
side companies, including those in the United States, 
will be much more limited. 

What will happen is that larger manufacturers, with 
an important stake in the six countries making up the 
European Common Market, will establish manufactur- 
ing facilities within the union, so that they will be able 
to compete on even terms with the strictly domestic 
producers. This is another way of saying that we shall 
export capital and know-how to this area of Europe, 
rather than exporting products made in the United 
States to these foreign buyers. This is not a new trend, 
but has been under way for a number of years. 

Exports of manufactured products have therefore 
been going down, while imports have been rising, as 
the result of encouragement given to international 
trade by reciprocal tariff agreements and other meas- 
ures taken to promote a freer flow of goods and serv- 
ices among nations in the free world. 

These two factors—greater difficulty in selling abroad 
by direct export and greater competition from im- 
ported products—give American manufacturers some- 
thing to think about in terms of maintaining their po- 
sition at home and abroad. The only sensible answer 
lies in greater production efficiency, and in the use of 
the best methods, machines and materials for turning 
out products. Since wage rates, already much higher 
than those of other nations, will probably continue to 
rise, U.S. industry is confronted with the task of re- 
maining competitive through the use of cost-reducing 
techniques and equipment. 

The great increase in the number of automobiles 
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imported into the United States is a good example of 
what is happening. America has always felt that its 
automotive products could be sold in every part of the 
world, but in practice the big manufacturers are making 
sales abroad chiefly through their foreign subsidiaries 

-not by exporting cars and parts from this country. 
In fact, the reverse is true, inasmuch as cars produced 
abroad by members of the Big Three are now being 
imported and sold at home. 

In the meantime sales of U.S. automotive products 
made abroad are very large. A Ford spokesman stated 
at the international meeting referred to above that its 
international sales are now running at the rate of $1.5 
billion a year—but this represents the products of for- 
eign factories and foreign workers, guided by American 
capital and management. 

The U.S. market is growing, and American manufac- 
turers still have by far the larger part of it. But with 
exports tending downward and imports climbing, no 
domestic producer can afford to assume that his com- 
petitive position will remain invulnerable. His blue- 
print for the future must contemplate constant re- 
placement of inefficient machinery and the improve- 
ment of production methods to take advantage of every 
new development which will reduce costs, improve 
quality or both. 

Industrial marketers consequently have a tremen- 
dously effective sales story with which to approach 
their customers in American industry. They can point 
out that continued strength in the marketing field will 
depend upon keeping up-to-date with their equipment 
and materials, and upon adopting the most efficient 
production techniques which can be devised. 

This is good gospel at any time, but it is especially 
important and significant now, when our superiority 
in production facilities and methods is being challenged 
by countries which have rebuilt their industries post- 
war with the best machines and facilities which could 
be designed. 
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Just as vital to performance as circuits or components are the materials of electronics 
the metals, alloys, chemicals, plastics, and ceramics used in electronic products. These are 
the physical substances, the frames, chassis, compounds and coatings that the electronic 
design engineer must select to meet desired size, weight, operational, environmental and 
production requirements. 


Electronic Design Feature Reports, such as “‘Plastics’’, help keep these design engineers 
informed and up-to-date with latest technical and design aspects of materials. Your adver 


tising not only adds to their information, but makes all the difference in the type or brand 
of material that will be specified for the production run. 


If you are trying to sell these or similar materials in mass quantities, you can move your 
product with mass sales to the Electronic Original Equipment Market with a schedule in 
Electronic Design. 
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“WILL THIS GIVE US 
TROUBLE-FREE SERVICE? 


(and help speed production)” 


_— SESE AES 7 


“WILL THIS GIVE US 
HIGHER PRODUCTION? 


(without stoppages)” 


Por efficient operation, “you can’t have one 
without the other’—say the men in charge of 
production/maintenance engineering. Higher 
production levels—lower maintenance costs are 
the twin considerations which are always 
weighed in the selection of any plant equipment. 


Industrial marketers recognize this mutual in- 
terest—their men out selling the field live with 
it. But of all industry-wide publications, only 
MIL & Factory serves both of these common 
information needs editorially. 


If your product can contribute anything 
toward higher production levels and/or lower 
maintenance requirements here is the ideal 
climate where you can tell your product story 
to the men who must evaluate it, specify it— 
the men in charge of production/maintenance 
engineering. 














Mill & Factory is the only single publication edited 100° for 
the men known to be directly responsible for the methods, 
equipment and supplies used in Production and Maintenance. 
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